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COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 1642 

WHEN two names, so sacred in the Eof^lish consti- 
tution as those of King and Pasliament, were 
placid in opposition ; no wonder the people were divided 
in tbiir choice, and were a^tat<:d with the most violent 
ttnimosities and factions. 

Tlif nobility, and more considerable gentry, dreading a 
tota) infusion of rank from the fiity of the populace, 
inlistfd themselves in defence of the monarch, from whom 
they received, and to whom they communicated, their 
histrt. Animated with the spirit of loyalty, derived from 
their ancestors, they adhered to the ancient principles of 
the constitution, and vahied themselves on exerting the 
maxims, as well as inheriting the possessions, of the old 
Engpih fismilies. And while they passed their time mostly 
at their countiy-seats, they were surprised to hear of 
opiidons prevailing, with which they had ever been unac- 
quainted, and which implied not a limitation, bot an 
abolition almost total, of monarchical 'authority. 

The city «f London, on the other hand, and most of the 
great corporations, took part with the parliament, and 
adopted with zeal those democratical principles on which 
the pretensions of that assembly were founded. The go- 
▼tmment of cities^ which evan under absohite monarehioi 
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if commonly republican, inclined them to this party : the 
small hereditary influence, which can be retained over the 
indostriouB inhabitants of towns ; the natural independ- 
ence of citiaens ; and the force of popular currents over 
those more numerous associations of mankind; all these 
causes gave, there, authority to the new principles propa^ 
gated throughout the nation. Many families too, which 
had lately been enriched by commerce, saw with indig- 
nation, that, notwithstanding their opulence, they could 
not raise themselves to a level with the ancient gentiy; 
they therefore adhered to a power, by whose success they 
hoped to acquire rank and consideration.^ And the new 
splendour and gloiy of the Dutch commonwealth, where 
liberty so happily supported industry, made the commer- 
cial part of the nation desire to see a like form of govern- 
ment established in England. 

The genius of the two religpions, so closely, at this time 
interwoven with politics, corresponded exactly to these 
divisions. The presbyterian religion was new, republican, 
and suited to the genius of the populace : the other had 
an air of greater show and ornament, was established on 
ancient authority, and bore an affinity to the kingly and 
aristocratical parts of the constitution. The devotees of 
presbytery became of course zealous partisans of the par- 
liament : the friends of the episcopal church valued them- 
selves on defending the rights of monarchy. 

Some men also there were of liberal^education, who, 
being either careless or ignorant of those disputes bandied 
about by the clergy on both sidei, aspired to nothing but 
an ^asy eiQoyment of life, amidst the jovial entertainment 
and social intercourse of their companions. All these 
flocked to the king's standard, where they breath^ a 
freer air» and were- exempted fh)m that rigid predscness 
«nd melancholy austerity, which reigned among the parlia- 
mentary party. 

Never was a quarrel more unequal than seemed at first 
that between the contending parties : almost eveiy advaa- 
«tPge lay against the n^ eans9. The Idng^s revenue bad 
been ieixed« from the beginning, by the paHiantnt, wbp 
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utued out to him, from time to time, small smni for his 
present subsistence ; and as soon as he withdrew to York, 
they totally stopped all payments. London and all the sea- 
ports, except Newcastle, being in their hands, the customs 
yielded them a certain and considerable supply of money ; 
and all contributions, loans, and impositions, were more 
easily raised from the cities which possesseti the read^ 
money, and where men lived under their inspection, than 
they could be levied by the king in those open countries, 
which after some time declared for him. 

The. seamen naturally followed tbe disposition of the 
sea^ports to which they belonged : and the earl of North- 
umberland, lord admiral, having embraced tbe party of 
the parliament, had appointed, at their desire, tbe earl of 
Warwkto be bis lieutenant, who at once established his 
authority in. the fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the 
sea in the bands of that assembly. 

All the niagasines of arms and ammunition were from 
the first seized by the parliament; and their fleet intep* 
cepted tbe gr«>ater part of those which were sent by the 
queen from Holland. The king was obliged, in order to 
arm his fottowers, to borrow the weapons of tbe train- 
bands, uniler promise, of restoring them as soon as peace 
should be settled in the kingdom. 

The veneration for parliaments was at this time extreme 
throughout the nation.^ The custom of reviling thfise 
assemblies for eorruption, as it had no pretence, so was it 
unknown!, during all former ages. Few or no instances of 
their encroaching ambition or selfish claims had hitherto 
been observed. Men considered tbe house of commons 
in no other light than as tbe representatives of the nation, 
whose interest was the same with that of the public, who 
were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, and whom 
no motive, but the necessary defence of the people, could 
ever engage in an oppositwn to the crown. The- torrent, 
therefore, of general affection ran to tbe parliament. What 
is the great advantage of popularity, the privilege of afiix'* 
ing epithets, fell of course to that party. The king's adher- 
ents weie the B^ked and the MitUgnaM $ their adversaries 
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were the Godly xnd WeU-effeeted, And ss the force oftlie 
cities was more united than that of the country, and at 
onee gave shelter and protcotion to the parliamentaiy 
party, who conid easily suppress the rojralists in their neigh- 
bourhood, almost the whole kingdom, at the commence- 
ment of the war, seemed to be in the hands of the parliar 
ment.^ 

What alone gare the king some compensation for all 
the advantages possessed by his adversaries, was the nature 
and qualities of his adherents. More braveiy and activity 
were hoped for, from the generous spirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than from the base disposition of the multitude. 
And as the men of estates, at their own ex|)enee, levied 
and armed their tenants, besides an attachment to their 
masters, greater force and courage were to be expected 
in these rustic troops, than in the vicious and enervated 
populace of cities. 

The neighbouring states of Europe, being engaged in 
violent wars, little interested themselves in these civil 
commotions ; and this island enjoyed the singular advan • 
tage (for such it surely was) of fighting out its own quar- 
rels without the interposition of foreigners. France, from 
policy, had fomented the first disorders in Scotland ; had 
sent over arms to the Irish rebels ; and continued to give 
countenance to the English parliament: Spain, from 
bigrotry, furnished the Irish with some suppliefll of money 
and arms. The prince of Orange, closely allied to the 
crown, encouraged English ofiicers, who served in the Low 
Countries, to enlist in the king^s army: the Scottish 
officers, who had been formed in Gennany, and in the late 
oommtvtions, chiefly took part with the parliament. 

The contempt entertained by the parliament for the 
king's party was so great, that it was the chief cause of 
pushing matters to such extremities against him; and 
many believed that he never would attempt resistaaee, 
but must soon yield to the pretensions, however enormous, 
of the two houses. Even after his standard was •erected, 
men could not be brouglit to apprehend the danger of a 
civil war; nor was it imagined that he would have tha 
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imprudence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 
his own eondition more desperate, by opposing a force 
which was so much superior. The low condition in which 
he appeared at Nottingham confirmed all these hopes. 
His artilleiy, though far from numerous, had been left at 
York, for want of horses to transport it. Besides the trained 
bands of the county raised by sir John Digby, the sheriff, 
he had not gotten together above three hundred infantry. 
His cavaliy, in which consisted his chief strength, exceeded 
not eight hundred, and were very ill' provided with arms. 
The forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, within 
a few days march of him ; and consisted of above six thou- 
sand men well armed and well appointed. Had these troopa 
advanced upon him, they must soon have dissipated tba 
small force which he had assembled. By pursuing him in 
his retreat, they had so discredited his cause, and dis- 
couraged his adherents, as to have fDr ever prevented his 
eellecting an army able to make heaul against them. But 
the earl of Essex, the parliamentary general, had not yet 
received any orders from his masters.^ What rendered 
them so backward, after such precipitate steps as they had 
'formerly taken, is not easily explained. . It is probable, 
that in the extreme distress of his party consisted the 
present safety of the king. The parliament hoped, that 
the royalists, sensible of their feeble condition, and con- 
vinced of their Render resources, would disperse of them- 
selves, and leave their adversaries a victory, so much the 
more complete aqd secure, as it would be gained without 
tiie appearance of force, and without bloodshed. Perhaps 
too, when it became neoessaiy to make the concluding step, 
and offer barefaced violence to their sovereign, their scru- 
ples and apprehensions, though not sufficient to overcome 
their resolutions, were able to retard the execution of them.^ 
Sir Jacob Astlcy, whom the king had appointed major- 
general of his intended army, told him, that he could not 
give him assurance but he might be taken out of his bed» 
i the rebels should make a brisk attempt to that purpose. 
All the king^s attendants were fiill of well-grounded ap- 
freheMioiis. Some of the Vnit lmrta(|^4esired thst a met* 
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sage might be sent to the parliament with overtures to a 
treaty, Charles, who well knew that an accomjnodationy 
in his present condition, meant nothing but a total sub- 
mission, hastily broke up the council, lest this proposal 
should be farther insisted on. But next day, the earl of 
Southampton, whom no one could suspect of base or timid 
sentiments, having offered the same advice in council, it 
was hearkened to with more coolness and deliberation. He 
urged, that though such a step would probably increase 
the insolence of the parliament, this was so far from being 
an objection, that such dispositions must necessarily turn 
to the advanta^ of the royal cause: that if they refused 
to treat, which was more probjable, the very sound of 
peace was so popular, that nothing could more disgust the 
nation than such haughty severity: that if they admitted 
of a treaty, their proposals, considering their present situ- 
ation, would be so exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their 
most partial adherents, and turn the general favour to the 
king's party: and that, at worst, time might be gained by 
this expedient, and a delay of the imminent danger with 
which the king was at present threatened.^ 

Charles, on assembling the council, had declared against 
all advances towards an accommodation j and had said, 
that, having now nothing left him but his honour, this 
last possession he was resolved steadily to preserve, and 
rather to perish than yield any farther tp the pretensions 
of his enemies.^ But, by the unanimous desire of the coun- 
sellors^ he was prevailed on to embrace Southampton's 
advice. That nobleman, therefore, with sir John Cole- 
peper and sir William Uvedale, was dispatched to London, 
with offers of a treaty.^ The manner in which they were 
received gave little hopes of success. Southampton was 
not allowed by the peers to take his seat ; but was ordered 
to deliver his message to the usher, and immediately to 
depart the city: the commons showed little better dis- 
position towards Colepeper and Uvedale.^ Both houses 
replied, that they could admit of no treaty with the king^ 
till he took down his standard, and recalled his proela- 
matioiifj in which the parliftment si^pposed thf^mselvct to 
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be declared traitors* The king* by a second messa^^, 
denied any such intention against the two houses ; but 
offere4 to recal these proclamations, provided the parlia- 
mentagreed to recal theirs, in which his adherents were 
declared traitors. They desired him, in return, to dismiss 
his fSorces, to reside with his parliament, and to give up 
delinquents to their justice; that is, abandon himself and 
his friends to the mercy of his enemies.'^ Both parties 
flattered themselves, that, by these messages and replies^ 
they had gained the ends which they proposed J ^ The 
king believed that the people were made sujQiciently sen- 
sible of the parliament's insolence and aversion to peace : 
the parliament intended, by this vigour in their resolu- 
tions, to support the vigour of their military operations. 

The courage of the parliament was increased, besides 
their great superiority of force, by two recent events, which 
had happened in their favour. Goring was governor of 
Portsmouth, the best fortified town in the kingdom, and, 
)3y its situation, of great importance. This man seemed 
to have rendered himself an implacable enemy to the 
king, by betraying, probably magnifying, the secret cabals 
<tf the army; and the parliament thought that his fidelity 
to them might, on that account, be entirely depended 
cm. But the same levity of mind still attended him, and 
the same disregard to engagements and professions. He 
took underhand bis measures with the court, and declared 
against the parliament. But, though he had been suffi- 
ciently sufqplied with money, and long before knew his 
danger, so small was his foresight, that be had left the 
place entirely destitute of provisions, and in a few days 
ha was obliged to surrender to the parliamentary forces J^ 

The marquis of Hertford was a noblemen of the greatest 
quality and character in the kingdom, and, equally with 
the lojig, descended, by a female, from Henry VII. Dur- 
ing th^ reign of James, he had attempted, without baviqg 
obtained the consent of that monarch, to marry Arabella 
Stuart, a lady nearly related. to the crown; and, upon 
disGOvory.of bis intentions, had been obliged, for some 
lime, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on 
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tPtth an evil eye at court, from which, in a great measure, 
lie withdrew ; and living in an independent manner, he 
addicted himself entirely to literaiy occupations and 
amusements. In proportion as the king declined in po- 
pularity, Hertford's character flourished with the people; 
and when this parliament assembled, no nobleman pos- 
sessed more general favour and authority. By his saga^ 
city, he soon perceived, that the commons, not content 
with correcting the abuses of government, were carried^ 
by the natural current of power and popularity, into the 
opposite extreme, and were committing violations, no less 
dangerous than the former, upon the English constitution. 
Immediately he devoted himself to the support of the 
king's falling authority, and was prevailed with to 'be 
governor to the young prince, and reside at court, to 
which, in the eyes of all men« he gave, by his presence, a 
new lustre and authority. So high was his character for 
mildness and humanity, that he still preserved, by means 
of these popular virtues, the public favour i and every one 
was sensible of the tnie motive of his change. Notwith- 
standing his habits of ease and study, he now exerted him- 
self in raising an army for the king; and being named, 
general of the western counties, where his interest chiefly 
lay, he began to assemble forces in Somersetshire. By 
the assistance of lord Seymour, lord Paulet, John Digfay, 
son of the earl of Bristol, sir Fraacb Hawley, and others, 
be had drawn together some appearance of an army; 
when the parliament, apprehensive of the danger, sent the 
earl of Bedford with a considerable force against him. On 
his approach, Hertford was obliged to retire into Sherborne 
castle; and, finding that place untenable, he himsdf 
passed over into Wales, leaving sir Ralph Hopton, sir John 
Berkeley, Digby, and other oiBcers, with their horM« con- 
sisting of about a hundred and twenty, to march into 
Comwal, in hopes of finding that county better prepared 
for their reception.*' 

All the dispersed bodies ef the parliamentary army were 
now ordered to march to Northampton ; and the earl of 
Bmm, who bad joined them, found the whole ammst to 
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fifteen thousand men.^ The king^, though his camp had 
heen gradually reinforced from all quarters, was sensible 
that he had no army which could cc pe with so fbrmidaUe 
a force ; and he thought it prudent, by slow marches, to 
retire to Derby, thence to Shrewsbury, in order to coun* 
tenance the levies which his friends were making in those 
parts. At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewsbury, 
he made a rendezvous of all his forces, and caused his 
militaiy orders to be read at the head of every regiment. 
That he might bind himself by reciprocal ties, he solemnly 
made the following declaration before his whole army : 

*' I do promise, in the presence of Almighty God, and 
as I hope for his blessing and protection, that I will, to the 
utmost of my power, defend and maintain the trae re- 
formed protestant religion, established in the church of 
England, and, by the grace of God, in the same will live 
and die. 

'* I desire that the laws may ever be the measure o^ 
ray government, and that the liberty and property of the 
sntgect may be preserved by them with the same care as 
my own just rights. And if it please God, by his blessing 
on this army, raised for my necessary defence, to preserve 
me from the present rebellion, 1 do solemnly and faith- 
fully promise, in the sight of God, to maintain the just 
privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern, to 
the utmost of my power, by the known statutes and cus- 
toms of the kingdom, and particularly to observe inviolably 
the laws to which I have given my consent this parliament. 
Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the great necessity to 
which I am driven, beget any violatkm of law, I hope it 
shall be imputed by God and man to the authors of this 
war ; not to me, who have so earnestly laboured to pre- 
serve the peace of the kingdom. 

** When I willingly fail in these particulars, I shall ex- 
pect no aui or relief from man, nor any protection from 
above : but in this resolution I hope for the cheerful as- 
sistance of all good men, and am oonBdent of the blessing 
of heaven." >6 

Though the concurrence of the church undoiditedly 
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increased the king's adherents, it may safely be affirmed, 
that the high monarchical doctrines^ so much inculcated 
by the clergy» had never done him any real service. The 
bulk of that generous train of nobility and gentry who now 
attended the king in his distresses, breathed the spirit of 
liberty, as well as of loyalty: and in the hopes alone of 
his submitting to a legal and limited government, were 
they willing, in his defence, to sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes. 

While the king's army lay at Shrewsbury, and he was 
employing himself in collecting money, which he received^ 
though in no great quantities, by voluntary contributions, 
and by the plate of the universities, which was sent him, 
the news arrived of an action, the first which had b^p* 
pened in these wars, and where be was successful. 

On the appearance of commotions in England, the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, sons of the unfortunate palatine, 
had offered their service to the king; and the former, at 
that time, commanded a body of horse, which bad been 
sent to Worcester, in order to watch the motions of Essex, 
who was marching towards that city. No sooner had the 
prince arrived, than be saw some cavalry of the enemy 
approaching the gates. Without delay, be briskly attacked 
them, as they were defiling from a lane, and forming 
themselves. Colonel Sandys, who led them, and who 
fought with valour, being mortally wounded, fell from his 
horse. The whole party was routed, and was pursued 
above a mile. The prince, hearing of Essex's approach, 
returned to the main body.'^ This rencounter, though 
in itself of small importance, mightily raised the reputa^ 
tion of the royalists, and acquired to prince Rupert the chap 
racter of promptitude and courage; qualities which he 
eminently displayed during the whole course of the war. 

The king, on mustering his army, found it amount to 
ten thousand men. The earl of Lindesey, who in his youth 
bad sought experience of military service in the Low Coun- 
tries,^^ was general : prince Rupert commanded the bone : 
sir Jacob Astley, the foot : sir Arthur Aston, the dragoona: 
•if ilohn Heydon, the artillery. Lord Bemvd Stuart was 
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at the head of a troop of guards. The eitates and re- 
venue of this sing^le troop, according to lord Clarendon's 
computation, were at least equal to those of all the 
memhers, who^ at the commencement of war, voted in 
iMth houses. Their servants, under the command of sir 
William Killigrew, made another troop, and always 
marched with their masters.^^ 

With this army the king left ^rewsbuiy (18th Oct.), 
resolving to give battle as soon as possible to the army 
of tlie parliament, which, he heard, was continually aug- 
menting by supplies from London. In order to bring on 
an |ction, he directed his march towards the capital, 
whl^h, he knew, the enemy would not abandon to him. 
£s^x had now received his instructions. The import of 
them was, to present a most humble petition to ^e king, 
and to rescue him and the royal family firom those des- 
perate malignants, who had seized their persons.*^ Two 
days after the departure of the royalists firom Shrewsbury, 
he left Worcester. Though it be commonly easy in civil 
wars to get intelligence, the armies were within sul miles 
of each other, ere either of the generals was acquainted 
with the approach of his enemy* Shrewsbury and Wor- 
cester, the places from which they set out, are not above 
twenty miles distant ; yet had the two armies marched ten 
days in this mutual ignorance. So much had militaiy 
akili, during a long peace, decayed in England.^ 

BATTLE OF EDGE-HILL. Oct, $3. 

The royal army lay near Banbury: that of the parlia- 
ment at Keinton, in the county of Warwic Prince 
Rupert sent intelligence of the enemy's approach. Though 
the day was far advanced, the king resolved upon the 
attack: Essex drew up bis men to receive him. Sir 
Faithful FortesGue. who had levied a troop for the Irish 
wars, had been obliged to serve in the parliamentary 
army, and was now ported on the left wing, commanded 
by Ramsay, a Scotchman. No sooner did the king^s army 
approach^ than Fortescue, ordering his troop to dLcharge 
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their pistols in the ground, put himself under the coni- 
mand of prince Rupert. Partly from this incident^ partly 
from the furious shock made upon them by the prince; 
that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were 
pursued for two miles. The right wing of tlie parlia* 
ment*s army had no better success. Chased from their 
ground by Wilmotand sir Arthur Aston, they also took to 
flight. The king's body of reserve, commanded by sir John 
fiiron, judging, like raw soldiers, that all was over, and 
impatient to have some share in the action, heedlessly 
followed the chase, which their left wing had precipitately 
led them. Sir William Balfour, who commanded Essex's 
reserve, perceived the advantage : he wheeled about upon 
the king^s infantry, now quite unfurnished of horse; and 
he made great havoc among them. Lindesey, the general, 
was mortally wounded, and taken prisoner. His son, en- 
deavouring his rescue, fell likewise into the enemy's hands;' 
Sir Edmund Vemey, who carried the king's standard, 
was killed, and the standard taken ; but it was after- 
wards recovered. In this situation, prince Rupert, on his 
return, found affiurs. Every thing bore the appearance of 
a defeat instead of a victory, with which he had hastily 
flattered himself. Some stdvised the king to leave the 
field: but that prince rejected such pusillanimous counsel. 
The two armies faced each other for some time, and 
neither of them retained courage sufficient for a new at- 
tack. All night they lay under arms ; and next morning 
fbund themselves in sight of each otl^^. , General, as 
well as soldier, on both sides, seemed averse to renew the 
battle. Essex first drew off, and retired to Warwic. The 
king returned to his former quarters. Five thousand men 
are said to have been found dead on the field of battle ; 
and the loss of the two armies, as far as we can judge 
fay the opposite accounts, was nearly equal. Such was 
the event of this first battle^ fought at Keinton, or Edge- 
hiU.«» 

Some of Essex's horse, who had been driven off the field 
•n the beginning of the action, flying to a great distance, 
carried news of a total defeat^ and struck a mighty terror 
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into the city and parliament After a few days, a mof« 
just account arrived ; and then the parliament pretended 
to a complete victory.^ The long aUo, on his part, was 
not wanting to display his advantages; though, except 
the taking of Banbuiyy a few days after, he had few 
marks of victory to boast of. He continued his march* 
and took possession of Oiford* thM>nly town in his do* 
minions which was altogether at his devotion. 

After the royal army was recruited and refreshed ; as 
the weather still continued favourable, it was again pat in 
motion. A party of borse approadied to lUading, of 
which Martin was appointed governor by the parliament. 
Both governor and garrison were seized with a panic, and 
fled with precipitation to London. The king, hoping that 
every thing would yield before him» advanced with his 
whole anny to Reading. The parliament, who, instead 
of their fond eapectations, that Charies would never be 
able to collect an army, had now the prospect of a civil 
. wary bloody, and of uncertain event ; were farther alarmed 
at the near approach of the royal army, while their own 
forces lay at a distance. They voted an address for a 
treaty. The king's nearer approach to Coiebroke quick- 
ened their advances for peace* Northumberland and 
Pembroke, with three commoners, presented the address 
of both houses $ in which they besought his majesty to 
appoint some convenient place whjere he might reside till 
committees could attend him with proposals. The king 
named Windsor, and desired that their garrison might be 
removed, and his pwn troops admitted into that castle*** 
• Meanwhile Essex, advancing by hasty marches, had ar- 
rived at London (30th Nov.) But neither the presence 
of his army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, retarded 
the king's approaches. Charies attacked, at Brentford^ 
two regiments quartered there, and after a sharp action 
beat them Irom that village, and took about five hundred 
prisoners The parliament had sent orders to forbear all 
hostilities, and had expected the same firom the king; 
though no stipulations to that purpose had bean mentioned 
by their conniiisiontn. Loud oomplaials were raised 

VcIhYIIL C 
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a^ntt this fittack, as if it bad been tbe most apparent 
perfidy, and breacb of treaty *^^ Inflamed with resentment. 
as well as anxious for its own safety, tbe city marebed it* 
trained- bands in excellent order, and joined tbe army 
under Essex. Tbe parliamentary army now amounted to 
above twenty>four tbousand men, and was much superior 
to tbat of the kin^.*^ After both armies bad faced each 
other for some time, Charles drew off and retired to Read- 
ing, thence to Oxford. 

While tbe principal armies on both sides were kept in 
inaction by the winter season, the king and parliament 
were employed in real preparations for war, and in seem- 
ing advances towards peace. By means of contributions 
or assessments, levied by the horse, Charles maintained 
his cavalry: by loans and voluntary presents, sent him 
from all parts of the kingdom, he supported his infantry : 
but tbe supplies were still veiy unequal to the neces- 
sities under which he laboured.^ The parliament bad 
much greater resources for money ; and had, by conse. 
qnence, every militaiy preparation in much greater order 
and abundance. Besides an imposition levied in London, 
amounting to the five-and-twentieth part of every one's 
tubstance, they established on that city a weekly assess- 
ment often thousand pounds, and another of twenty-three 
thousand five hundred and eighteen, on the rest of the 
kingdom.^ And as their authority was at present esta- 
blished in most counties, they levied these taxes with re- 
gularity ; though they amounted to sums much greater 
than the nation had formerly paid to the public. 

NEGOTIATION AT OXFORD. 1643. 

Thb king and parliament sent reciprocally their de- 
mands ; and a treaty commenced, but without any cessa- 
tion of hostilities, as had at first been proposed. The 
earl of Northumberland, and four members of the lower 
bouse, came to Oxford as commissioners.^ In this treaty 
the king perpetually insisted on the re-establishment of 
tbe crown in its legal powers^ and on the restoration of 
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biB constitutional prerogatlTe :^ the i>arliainent still i». 
quired new concessions, and a farther abridgment of regal 
authority, as a more effectual remedy to their fears and 
jealousies. Finding the king supported by more forces, 
and a greater party than tbey bad ever looked for, they 
seemingly abated somewhat of those extravagant con** 
ditions which they had formerly claimed ; but their de- 
mands were still too high for an equal treaty. Besides 
other articles, to which a complete victory alone could 
entitle them, they required the king in express terms 
utterly to abolish episcopacy i a demand which, before* 
they had only insinuated : and they required, that all 
other ecclesiastical controversies should be determined by 
their assembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the most 
repugnant to the inclinations of the king and all his par* 
tisans. They insisted, that he should submit to the punish- 
ment of his most faithful adherents. And tliey destvsd 
him to acquiesce in their settlement of the militia, ami 
to confer on their adherents the entire power of the swonl» 
In answer to the king's pcoposal, that his magaiinei^ 
towns, forts, and shifis, sboold be restored to bLn, tht 
parliament required, that they should be put Into soeb 
hands as they could confide in ;^ the nineteen propositions^ 
which they formerly sent to the king, showed their tn- 
eimatiftn to abolish monarchy : they only asked, at present, 
the power of doing it. And having now, in the eye of the 
law, been guilty of treason, by levying war against their 
sovereign, it Is evident that their fears and jealousies 
must, on that aooount, have multiplied extremely; and 
have rendered their personal safety, which they inteirwove 
with the safety of the nation, still more incompatible with 
the authority of the monarch. Though the gentleness 
and lenity of the king's temper might have ensured them 
against schemes of £ture vengeance ; they preferred, n 
is, no doubt, natural, an uidependent security, accomr 
penied too with sovereign power, to the station of sub- 
jects, and that not entirely guaided from all apprehen- 
sk>ns of danger. [See mte A, tUthe end tf tkit f^dl.} 
The conferenoei went no farther than the first deniand 
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OB each side. The parliament, finding that there was no 
likelihood of coming to any agreement, suddeniy recalled 
their commisstonen. 

A military enterprise, which they had concerted eariy 
in the spring, was immediately undertaken. Readini;, 
the garrison of the king's which lay nearest to London, 
was esteemed a place of considerable strength in that ^, 
when the art of attacking towns was not well understpM 
In Europe, and was totalljjr unknown in England. The 
earl of Essex sat down before this place (15th April) with 
an army of eighteen thousand men ; and carried on the 
siege by regular approaches. Sir Arthur Aston, tie go- 
vernor, being wounded, colonel Fielding succeeded to the 
command. In a little time the town was found to be no 
longer in a condition of defence ; and though the king ap* 
proached, with an intention of obliging Essex to raise the 
siege, the disposition of the parliamentary army was to 
strong, as rendered the design impracticable, Fiielding, 
therefore, was contented to yield the town (87th ApriU* 
on condition that he should bring off all the garrison with 
the honours of war, and deliver up deserters* This last 
article was thought so ignominious and so prejudicial to 
the king's interests, that the governor was tried by a 
council of war, and condemned to lose his lifr, for coa* 
senting to it. His sentence was afterwards remitted by 
the king.'* 

Essex's army had been fully supplied with all neeessarief 
firoro London : even many superfluities and luxuries were 
sent them by the care of the lealous cititens: yet the 
hardships, which they suffered fivm the siege, during so 
early a season, had weakened them to such a degree, that 
they were no longer fit for any new enterprise. And the 
two armies, for some time, encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, without attempting, on either side, 
any action of moment. 

Besides the military operations between the principal 
armies, which lay in the center of England, each county^ 
each town, each family almost, was divided within itself; 
and the most violent oonvulsioot shook the whole king- 
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4am. ThiMglKNit tlie winter, continue effiMts had evcfy 
when been made hy eneh party to surmount its antaga- 
lUst ; and the English, roused from tlie letbarsy of peaee, 
with eager, though unsldlful hands, employediigaint their 
feHow-eitizens their long-neglected weapons. The forious 
teal for liberty and presbyterian discipline, which had 
hitherto run uncontrtiled tiiroughout the nation, now at 
laat excited an equal ardour for monarchy and episcopacy; 
when tha intention of abolishing these ancient modes of 
goremment was openly avowed by the parliaOMnc. Con* 
venoms for neutrality, though in several counties they 
hadwaen entered into, and confirmed by the most solemn 
Mths, yet, being voted illegal by the two houses, were im- 
mediately broken f* and the fire of cysoord waa spread 
into «veiy qmurter. The altercation of discourse, the con* 
trovenies of the pen, but, above all, the declamations of 
the pulpit, indisposed the mhids of men towards each other, 
and pnipagated the blind rage of party .^' Fieree, howerer, 
and Infiaased as were the dispositions of the English, by a 
war both civil and reK^ous, that great destroyer ot hu- 
manity ; aU the events of this period are less distinguished 
hy atrodona deeds either of treaeheiy or cruelty, than 
were ever any intestine discords, which had so long a 
continuance. A circumstance which will be found to re* 
fleet greait pmise on the national character of that people^ 
now so unhappify roused to arms. 

In the north, lord Fairfox commanded for the parlia* 
ment, the earl of Newcastle for the king. The latter 
noblenian began those associations whieh were afterwards 
so much practised in other parts of the knigdom. He 
united in a league for the king the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the bishopric, 
and engaged, some time after, other counties in the same 
assodalion. Finding that Fairfkx, assisted by Hotham and 
the garrison of Hull, was making progress in the southern 
parts of Yorkshire, he advanced with a body of four thou- 
sand men, and took possession of York. At Tadeaater, 
he atta d ced the forces of the parliament, and didodged 
Hwm: but hii viotoiy was not deeWve. In other rsn- 
C2 
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cMMinters be obtained some inoonsideraUe advantages. Bnt 
tbe chief benefit wbich insulted from hii enterprises was, 
theestabiishinif of the king^s authority in all the northern 
pfovinoes. 

In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was killed 
by a shot, while be was taking possession of Litchfield for 
the parliament.^^ After a short combat, near Stafftfrd» 
between the earl of Northampton and sir John Gell, tba 
former, who commanded the king's forces, was killed, 
while he fought with great valour, and bis forces, dis- 
couraged by his death, though they bad obtained the ad- 
vantage in the action, retreated into the town of StaflSAxi.^^ 

,Sir W4Uiam Waller began to distinguish himself among 
tbe generals of the parliament. Active and indefatigable 
in his operations, rapid and enterprising, he was fitted 
by his genius to the nature of tbe war ; which, being 
managed by raw troops, conducted by inexperienced com-* 
manders, afforded success to every bold and sudden un- 
dertaking^. After taking Winchester and Chichester, be 
advanced towards Gloucester, wbich was in a manner 
blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied considerable 
forces in Wales for the royal party.'^ While be attaoked 
the Welsh on one side, a sally from Gloucester made im- 
pression on the other. Herbert was defeated ; five hun- 
dred of his men killed oh the spot ; a thousand taken 
prisoners ; and he himself escaped with some difficulty to 
Oxford. Heiteford, esteemed a strong town, defended by 
a considerable garrison, was surrendered to Waller, from 
tbe cowardice of colonel Price tbe governor* Tewkeskmry 
underwent the same fate. Worcester irefiised him admit- 
tance ; and Waller, without placing any garrisons in bis 
new conquests, retired^d^ Gloucester, and be dience joined 
the army under the earl of Essex.^^ 

VICTORIES OF THE ROYALISTS IN THE WEST. 

But the most remarkable actions of valour, during this 
winter-season, were performed in the west. When sir 
Ralph H^ypton, wiUi bis small troop, ratiiedinto ComiraU 
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before the earl of Bedford, that iiobleiiiao» desfibiiiip to 
inconuderable a force, abandoned the pursuit, and oom- 
mitted the care of suppreasing the royal party to the 
ftheriffB of the county. But the afifections of Cornwall 
were much inclined to the kingf a service. While sir Richard 
Buller and sir Alexander Carew lay at iAunceston, and 
employed themselves in executing the parliament's ordi- 
nance f(Mr the militia, a meeting of the county was as* 
sembled at Truro ; and after Hopton produced his com* 
mission from the earl of Hertford, the king's general, it 
was agreed to execute the laws, and to expel these in* 
vadefs of the county. The train-bands were accordingly 
levied, Launceston taken, and all Cornwall reduced to 
peace and to obedience under the king. 

It had been usual for the royal party, on the oominenc»- 
raent of these disorders, to claim, on all occasions, the 
strict execution of the laws, which they knew were favour- 
able to them ; and the parliament, rather than have re- 
eonrse to the plea of necessity, and- avow the transgression 
of any statute, had also been accustomed to warp the 
laws, and by forced constructions to interpret them in 
their own favour.^^ But though the king was naturally 
the gainer by such a method of conducting wai^ and it 
was by favour of law that the train-bands were raised in 
Cornwall ; it appeared that those maxims were now pre- 
judicial to the royal party. These troops could not le- 
gally, without their own consent, be carried out of the 
county ; and consequently, it was impossible to push into 
Devonshire the advantage which they bad obtained. The 
Cornish royalists, therefore, bethought themselves of levy- 
ing a force which might be more serviceable. Sir Bevil 
Granville, the most beloved man of that country, sir Ralph 
Hopton, sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, 
undertook, at their own charges, to raise an army for the 
king; and their great interest in Cornwall soon enabled 
them to effect their purpose. The parliament, alarmed 
at this appearance of the royalists, gave a commission to 
Ruthven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, to march 
with all the forces of Dorset, Somerset, andDev^,aBd 
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make an entifc oonquMt of Cornwall. The eail oi Stam- 
ford followed him at tome distance with a eomiderahlo 
tapply. Ruthven, havini: entered Cornwall by bridges 
thrown over the Tamar, hastened to an action; lest Stam* 
ford should join him, and obtain the honour of that victoiy 
which he looked for with assurance. The royalists* in 
like manner, were im|>atient to brinff the afiair to a ded* 
sion before Ruthven's army should receive so considerable 
a reinforcement. The battle was foug^ht on Bradoc Down } 
and the kine^*s forces, thoug^b inferior in number, gave a 
total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven, with a few broken 
troops, fled to Saltash ; and when that town was taken, 
he escaped, with some difliculty, and almost alone, into 
Plymouth. Stamford retired, and distribtttcd his foroea 
aito Plymouth and Exeter. ' 

BATTLE OF STRATTON. iHby. 16. 

NoTwrrasTANDiNG these advantafes, the extreme want 
both of money and ammunition under which the Comidi 
royalists laboured, obliged them toehter into a convention 
of neutrality with the parliamentaiy party in Devonshire; 
and this neutrality held all the winter-season. In tho 
spring it was broken by the authority of the two bouses ; 
and war recommenced with great appearance of disad- 
vantage to the king^B party. Stamfoid, having assembled 
a strong body of near seven thousand men, well supplied 
with money, provisions, and ammunition, advanced upon 
the royalists, who were not half his number, and were op- 
pressed by eveiy kind of necessity. Despair, joined to 
the natoral gallantry of these troops, commanded by tiie 
prime gentry of the county, made them resolve, by on* 
vigMous effort, to overoome all these disadvantages. Stam* 
ford being encamped on the top of a high hill near Stnt- 
ton, they attacked him in four divisions, at five in the 
morning, having lain all night under arras. One diviskm 
was commanded by lord Mohun and air Ralph Hopton, 
another by sir Bevil Granville and sir John Berkelqr, a 
thiid by Slaimittg and Trevannion, afourth Iqr Baiact and 
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Oddoiphin. In this maaner the aclioii began ; the kin|^% 
forc«8 pressing with Tigour those fear ways up the hiU, and 
their enemies ohstinateiy defending themselves. The fight 
cdntinued with dcrabtfu! success, till word was brought to 
the chief offii!ers t!^ the Cornish, that their ammunition 
was spent to less than four barrels of powder. This de- 
fect, which they concealed from the soldiers, they resolved 
to supply by their valour. They agreed to advance without 
firing till they should reach the top of the hill, and could 
be on equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the 
officers was so well seconded by the soldiers, that the 
royalists began onfall sides to gain ground. Mtyor-ge- 
neral Chidley, who eoramanded the parliamentary army 
(for Stamford kept at a distance) failed not in his duty; 
and when he saw bis men recoil, he himself advanced 
with a good stand of pikes, and piercing into the thickest 
of the enemy, was at last overpowered by numbers, and 
taken prisoner. His army, upon this disaster, gave ground 
aipace ; insomuch that the four parties of the royalists^ 
growing nearer and nearer as they ascended, at length 
met together upon the plain at the top; where they em- 
braced with great joy, and signaliaed their victory with 
loud shoals and mutual coDgratulations.'o 

BATTLE OF LANSDOWN. Jit/y 5. 

' ArraR this auecess, the attention both of king and 
parliament was turned towMrdt the west, as to a very im- 
portant scene of aetioo. Hie king sent thither the maiw 
quia of Hertford and prince Maurice with a reinforcement 
of cavalry; who havmg joined the Cornish army, soon 
over-ran the county of Devon; and advancing into that 
o^ Somerset, began to seduce it to obedience. On the 
other hand, the parliament having supplied sir William 
Waller, in whom they much trusted, with a complete 
army, dispatched him westwards, in order to check the 
pvogress of the royalists. Aftet some skirmishes, the two 
armies met at LansdowB^ near Bath, end fought a pitched 
battle^ with great leia^ on both sides, but without any 
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decisive «v«Dt.^o The gallaat Granville was there killed $ 
and Hopton, by the blowing up of some powder, was dan- 
gerously burt. The royalists next attempted to march 
eastwards, and to join their forces to the kiQg*s at Oxford : 
but Waller hung on their rear, and infested their march 
till they reached the Devises. Reinforced by additional 
troops, which flocked to him from all quarters, he so much 
surpassed the royalists in number, Uiat they durst no 
longer continue their march, or expose themselves to the 
hazard of an action. It was resolved, that Hertford and 
prince Maurice should proceed with the cavalry; and 
having procured a reinforcement from the king, should 
hasten back to the relief of their firiends. Waller was so 
cenfident of taking this body of infantry, now abandoned 
by the horse, that he wrute to the parliament, that their 
work was done, and that by the next post he would in- 
form theni of the number and quality of the prisoners. 
But the king, even before Hertford's urival, hearing of 
the great difficulties to which his western army was re- 
duced, had prepared a considerable body of cavahy, which 
be immediately dispatehed to their succour under the com- 
mand of lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on Roundway- 
down, about two miles from the Devizes (13th July); and 
advancing with his cavaliy to fight Wilniot, and prevent 
bis conjunction with the Cornish infantry, was received 
with equal valour by the royalists. After a sharp action 
be was totally routed, and flying with a fiew horse, escaped 
to Bristol. Wilmot, seizing the enemy's cannon, and hav- 
iap joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, attacked 
Waller's infantry with redoubled courage, drove them off 
the field, and routed and dispersed the whole army.^^ 

This important victory following so quick after many 
other successes, struck great dismay into the parliament, 
and gave an alarm to their principal army commanded 
by Essex. Waller exclaimed loudly against that general, 
for allowing Wilmot to pass him, and proceed without 
any interruption to the succour of the distressed infantry 
at the Devizes. But Essex, finding that his army fell 
continually to decay after the akgo of Reading, was re* 
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solved to remain upon the defensive; and tbe weakness 
off the king, and his want of all military stores, had also 
restrained the activity of the royal army. No action had 
happened in that part of England, dxcept one skirmish, 
which of itself was of no great consequence, and was ren- 
dered memorable by the death alone of the famous 
Hambdeh: 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who served in the parlia- 
mentary army, having received some disgust, came to 
Oxford, and offered his services to the king. In order to 
prove the sincerity of his conversion, he informed prince 
Rupert of the loose disposition of the enemy's quarters, 
and exhorted him to fbrm some attempt upon them. The 
prince, who was entirely fitted for that kind of service, 
felling suddenly upon the dispersed bodies of Essex's 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one of in- 
femtry, and carried his ravages within two miles of the 
general's quarters. The aiarm being given, every one 
mounted on horseback, in order to pursue the prince, to 
recover the prisoners, and to repair the disgrace which 
the army had sustained. Among the rest, Hambden, who 
had a regiment of infantry that lay at a distance, joined 
the horse as a volunteer ; and overtaking the royalists on 
Chalgrave field, entered into the thickest of the battle. 
By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the king's troops 
were brought off, and a great booty, together with two 
hundred prisoners, was conveyed to Oxford. But what 
most pleased the rojralists was, the expectation that some 
disaster had happened to Hambden, their capital and 
much dreaded enemy. Ode of the prisoners taken in the 
action said, that he was confident Mr. Hambden was hurt : 
for he saw him, contrary to his usual custom, ride off the 
field, before the action was finished; his head hanging 
down, and his hands leaning upon his horse's neck. Next 
day, tbe news arrived, that he was shot in the shoulder 
with a brace of bullets, and the bone broken. Some days 
after, he died, in exquisite pain, of his wound ; nor could 
his whole party, had their army met with a total over- 
throwy have been thrown into greater eongteraation. The 
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king hJMitlf to biffMy v th i ed hi i, that, rither Uqul ynt- 
rwity or polky, he intcndad to hMre icnt him hit own 
surgeon to asaist at his cnre.^ 

Many were the virtues and taknts of this eminent per- 
sonage; and bis valour, during the wnr> bad shone out 
with a lustre equal to that of the other aocomplishments 
bf which he had ever been distinguished. Aflnbility in 
oonversation ; temper^ art, and eloquence in delMte; 
penetration and discernment in council ; industry^ vigi- 
lance, and enterprise in action ; all these praises are una- 
nimously ascribed to him by historians of the most opposite 
parties. His virtues too, and integrity, in all the duties 
of private life, are allowed to have been beyond- exception : 
we must oafy be cautious, notwithstanding his generons 
zeal for liberty, not hastily to ascribe to bim the praises 
of a good citizen. Through all the horrors of civil war, 
he sought the abolition of monarchy, and subversion of 
the constitution ; an end which, had it been attainable by 
peaceful measures, ought carefiilly to have been avoided 
by every lover of his country. But whether in the punuit 
of this violent enterprise, he was actuated by private am> 
bition, or by honest pr^udices, derived from the former 
exorbitant powers of royalty, it belongs not to an historian 
of this age, scarcely even to an intimate friend, positively 
to determine. {See note ^ ai the md ^thu FelJ 

BRISTOL TAKEN. JW^r S5. 

Essex, discouraged by this event, dismayed Ivy the totel 
rout of Waller, was fiurther informed, that die queen, 
who landed in Burlington-bay, had arrived at Oxford, and 
had brought from the north a reinforcement of thi«e 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse. Dislodging finvm 
Thame and Aylesbuiy, where he had hitherto lain, he 
thought proper to retreat nearer to London, and he showed 
to his friends his broken and disheartened forces, which 
a few months before he had led into the field in soflourislH 
ing a condition. The king, freed finom this enemy, sent 
bis army westward under prinot Rupert, and, by tbtir 
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•M||iinctioii with the Cornish tioopsy a fomidable fbrce^ fbr 
numberB as well as reputation and valour, was composod. 
That an enterprise, cqrespondent.to men's expectations, 
m^t be undertaken, the prince resolved to lay siege to 
Bristol, the second town for riches and ipneatness in the 
kiflfdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, son of lord Say, he himself, 
as well as his father, a great parliamentary leader, w^s 
governor, and commanded a garrison of two thousand five 
hundred foot, and two regiments, one of horse, another 
of dragoons. The fortifications not being complete or re- 
gular, it was resolved by prince Rupert to storm the cifgr; 
and next morning, with little other provisions suitable to 
such a work, besides the courage if the troops, the as- 
sault began. The Cornish, in three divisions, attackcni 
the west side, with a resolution which nothing could con- 
trol : but though the middle division had already mounted 
the wall, so great was the disadvantage of the ground, and 
80 brave the defence of the garrison, that in the end the 
assulants were repulsed with a oondderable loss both of 
oflUcers and soldiers. - On the prince's side, the assault was 
conducted with equal courage, and almost with equal loss, 
but with better success. One party, led by lord Grandison, 
was indeed beaten o% and the commander himself mor- 
tally wounded: another, condueted by colonel Bellasis, 
met with a like fate: but Washington, with a less party, 
finding a place in the curtain weaker than the rest, broke 
in, and quickly made room fbr the hone to follow. By 
this irruption, however, nothing but the suburbs was yet 
gained : th« entrance into the town was still more dif- 
ficult : and lay the loss already sustained, as well as by the 
! prospect of futher danger* every one was extremely dis- 
couraged: when, to the great Joy of the army, the city 
beat a parl^. The garrison was allowed to march out 
with their arms and baggage, leaving their cannon, am- 
munition, and eolou][B« .For this Instance of cowardice, 
Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court-martial, and con- 
demned to lose his head; but the sentence was remitted 
IgrthegeneraL'^ 

. Grsit compUints were nade of mkuigm Mercised on 
V9U VIU. D 
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the girrison, contrary to the capitulation. An apology 
was made by the royalists, as if these were a retaliation 
for some violences committed on their fnends at the sur- 
render of Reading. And under pretence of like retalia- 
tions, but really from the extreme animosity of the parties^ 
were such irregidarities continued during the whole course 
of the war.^ 

The loss sustained by the royalists, in the assault of 
Bristol, was considerable. Five hundred excellent soldiers 
perished. Among those of condition were Grandison, 
Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle ; Bellasis, Ashley, and 
air John Owen, were wounded: yet was the success, upon 
the whole, so considerable, as mightily raised the courage 
of the one party, and depressed that of the other. The 
king, to show that he was not intoxicated with good for- 
tune, nor aspired to a total victory over the parliament, 
published a manifSesto ; in which he renewed the protesta- 
tion, formerly taken, with great solemnity, at the head of 
liis army, and expressed his firm intention of making 
peace upon the re-establishment of the constitution. Hav- 
ing joined the camp at Bristol, and sent prince Maurice 
with a detachment into Devonshire, he deliberated how 
to employ the remaining forces in an enterprise of mo- 
ment. Some proposed, and seemingly with reason, to 
march directly to London; where every thing was in 
confusion, where the army of the parliament was baffled, 
weakened, and dismayed, and where, it was hoped, either 
by an insurrection of the citizens, by victory, or by treaty, 
a speedy end might be put to the dvil disorders. But 
this undertaking, by reason of the great number and force 
of the London militia, was thought by many to be at- 
tended with considerable difficulties. Gloucester, lying 
within twenty miles, presented an easier, yet a very im- 
portant conquest. It waa the only remaining garrison 
possessed by the parliament in those parts. Could that 
eity be reduced^ the king held the whole course of the 
Severn under his command; the rich and malcontent 
counties of the west, having lost all protection from their 
fk'iends, might be forced to pay high contribntions, as a& 
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atonement for their disaffection ; an open communica- 
tion could be preserved between Wales and these new 
conquests; and half of the kingdom, beings entirely freed 
from the enemy» and thus united into one firm body, 
might be employed in re-establishing the king's authority 
throughout the remainder. These were the reasons for 
embracing that resolution^ fatal as it was ever esteemed^ 
to the royal party.^^ 

SIEGE OF GLOUCESTER. 

The .governor of Gloucester was one Massey, a soldier 
of fortune, who, before he efigaged with the parliament, 
had offered his service to the king; and as he was free 
from the fumes of enthusiasm, by which most of the 
officers on that side were intoxicated, he would lend an 
ear, it was presumed, to proposals for accommodation: 
hut Massey was resolute to preserve an entire fidelity. to. 
his masters; and though no enthusiast himself, be well 
knew how to employ to advantage that enthusiastic spirit 
so prevalent in his city and garrison. The summons to 
surrender (10th Aug.) allowed two hours for an answer : 
hut before that time expired, there appeared before the 
l|iog two citizens, with lean, pale^ sharp, and dismal 
visages : faces, so strange and uncouth, according to lord 
Clarendon ; figures, so habited and accoutred, as at once 
moved the most severe countenance to mirth, and the 
most cheerful heart to sadness : it seemed impossible, that 
•uch messengers could bring less than a defiance. The 
ipen, without asy circumstance of duty or good manners, 
in a pert, shrill, undismayed accent, said, that they 
brought an answer from the godly city of Gloucester : and 
(txtremely ready were they, according to the historian, to 
five insolent and seditious replies to any question ; as if 
their business were chiefly, by provoking the king, to make 
him violate his own safe-conduct. The answer from the 
eitgr was in these words : " We, the inhabitants, magisr> 
tiates, officers and soldiers, within the garrison of'Glou* 
unto his m^esty's gracious message return thit: 
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hnmUe answer : that we do keep tlue eity aeoordingf to 
our oatht and allegiance, to and for the use of his ma* 
jesty, and of his royal posterity : and do aecoRUoi^ eon* 
ceive ourselves wholly bound to obey the commands of 
his majesty, si^ified by both houses of parliament: and 
are resolved, by God's help, to keep this city accordingly."^ 
After these preliminaries, the siege was resolutely under- 
taken by the army, and as resolutely sustained by the 
citizens and garrison. 

When intelligence of the siege of Gloucester arrived in 
London, the consternation among the inhabitants was as 
great as if the enemy were already at their gates. The 
rapid progress of the royalists threatened the parliunent 
with immediate subjection : the factions and discontents 
among themselves, in the city, and throughout the neigh- 
bouring counties, prognosticated some dangerous division 
or insurrection. Those parliamentary leaders, it must be 
owned, who had introduced such mighty innovations la 
the English constitution, and who had projected so much 
greater, had not engaged in an enterprise which exceeded 
their courage and capacity. Great rigour, Item the be- 
ginning, as well as wisdom, they had dismayed in all 
their counsels ; and a furious, headstrong body, brokes 
loose from the restraint of law, had hitherto been retained 
in subjection under their authority, and firmly united by 
seal and passion, as by the most legal and established 
government. A small committee, on whom the two houses 
devolved their power, had directed all their militaiy 
operations, and had preserved a secresy in deliberatioftt, 
and a promptitude in execution, beyond what the king, 
notwithstanding the advantagts possessed by a singte 
leader, had ever been able to attain. Sensible that no 
jealousy was by their partisans entertained against them» . 
they had on all occasions exerted an authority much mora 
despotic than the royalists, even during the pressing exi- 
gencies of war, could with patience endure in their sove- 
reign. Whoever incurred their displeasure, or was exposed 
to their suspicions, was committed to prison, and proi»i> 
cuted under the notion of deiinq^en^: after all the old 
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jtils were fttll* many new ones were erected: and even 
tlMs ships were crowded with the royalists, hoth gentry and 
clergy, who languished below decks, and perished in those 
unhealthy confinements : they imposed taxes, the heaviest, 
and of the most unusual nature, hy an ordinance of the 
two houses: they voted a commission for sequestrations $ 
and they seized, wherever they had power, the revenues 
of all the king^s party :^ and knowing that themselves, 
and all their adherents, were, by resistini^ the prinee» 
. ciposed to the penalties of laws, they resolved, by a severe 
administration, to overcome these terrors, and to retain 
the people In obedience, by penaltieB of a more immediate 
cxeeotion. In the beginning of this summer, a oombi* 
iMtlon, formed against them in London, had obliged them 
to exert the plenitude of their authority. 

Edmund Waller, the first refiner of English versificap 
tion, was a member of the lower house; a man of con- 
siderable fortune, and not more distuiguished by his 
poetieal |^us than by his parliamentary talents, and by 
the politeness and elegance of his manners. Kb fiill of 
keen satire and invective in his eloquence, as of tenderness 
and panegyric in his poetiy, he caught the attention of 
his hearers, and exerted the utmost boldness in blaming 
those vfolent counsels, by which the commons were go- 
verned. Finding all opposition within doors to be fruitless, 
he endeavoured to form a' party without, which might 
oblige the parliament to accept of reasonable conditions^ 
and restore peace to the nation. The eharms of his con- 
versation, jcdned to his character of coorage and integrity, 
had procured him the entire confidence of Northum- 
berland, Conway, and every eminent person of either sex, 
who re^Uied in London. They opened their breasts to 
bim without reserve, and expicased their disapprobation 
^ the furious messures pursued by the commons, and 
their wishes that some expedient could be found for stop- 
ping so impetuous a career. Tomkins, Waller's brother- 
in4aw, an4 Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, 
had entertained like sentimeBts: and as the connexions 
of thMe two g«nt]MMii l^y diiefly in the city, they io' 
D3 
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formed Walkr, that the same abhorrence of war prevailed 
there, among^ all men of reason and moderation. Upon 
reflection it seemed not impracticable, that a combination • 
might be formed between the lords and citizens; and, 
by mutual concert, the illegal taxes be refused, which the 
parliament, without the royal assent, imposed on the 
peofde. While this affiur was in a^tation, and lists were 
making of such as they conceived to be well affected to 
their design, a servant of Tomkins, who had overheard 
their discourse, immediately carried intelligence to I^m, 
Waller, Tomldns, and Chadoner were seized, and tried 
by a court-martial/^ They were all three condemned*, 
and the two latter executed on gibbets erected befbre their 
own doors. A covenant, as a test, was taken^ by the 
lords and commons, and imposed on their army, and on 
all who lived within their quarters. Besides resolving 
to amend and reform their lives, the oovenanters thera 
vow, that they will never lay down their arms so long as 
the papists, now in open war against the parliament, 
shall, by force of arms, be protected from justice; they 
express their abhorrence of the late conspiracy; and they 
promise to assist to the utmost the forces raised by both 
houses, against the forces levied by the king.^ 

Waller, as soon as imprisoned, sensible of the great 
danger into which he had fallen, was so Mixed with the 
dread of death, that all his former spirit deserted him ; 
and he confessed whatever he knew without sparing his 
most intimate friends, without regard to the confidence 
reposed in him, without distinguishing between the neg. 
Itgence of familiar conversation, and the schemes of a 
regular conspiracy. With the most profound dissimu- 
lation, he counterfeited sueh remorse oif conscience, that 
bis execution was put off, out of mere christian compas- 
sion, till he might recover the use of his understanding. 
He invited visits fiK>m the ruling clergy of all sects; and 
while he expressed his own penitence, he received their 
devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as con- 
veying clearer ■ conviction and infcrmation than in his 
lift he had ever before attained. Prasents too, of whiehj 
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9fi wdl as of flattery^ these hxAy men wete jMt insensible^ 
were distributed amon; tb^m; as a small retribHtion for 
their prayers and ghostly counsel. And by att tbese ar* 
tiliceSy more than from any regard to the betnty of h» 
genius^ of which* during that time of furious cant and 
factloqi small account would be made» be prevailed so 
for as to have his life spared, and a fine of ten thoosaod 
pounds accepted in lieu of it.^^ 

The severity exercised against the conspiracy, or rather 
project, of Wallei^ increased the authority of the parlift* 
ment, and seemed to ensure them against like attempts 
for the future* But by the progress of the lung's arms, 
the defeat of sir William Waller, the taking of BrisUdi 
the siege of Gloucester, a cry for peace was renewed, 
and with more violence than ever. Crowds of women, 
with a petition for that purpose, flocked about the house, 
and were so clamorous and importunate, that orders were 
given for dispersing <hem ; and some of the females were 
killed in the fray.^ Bedford, Holland, and Conway, h«i 
deserted the parliament, and had gone to Oxford; Clare 
and Lovelace had followed them.^' Northumberland bad 
vetirsd to his country-seat : £ssex himself showed extreme 
dissatisfaction, and exhorted the parliament to make 
peace.^^ The upper house sent down terms of accom* 
modation, more moderate than had hitherto been insisted 
on. It even passed by a majority among tlie commons, 
that these proposals should be transmitted to the king. 
The zealots took the alarm. A petitkm against peaoo 
was Ik-amed in the city, and presented ftpy Pennington, the 
foctious mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed 
all the former menaces against the moderate party.^^ The 
pulpits thundered, and rumours were spread of twenty 
thousand irisb, who bad landed, and were to cut the 
throat of every protestant.^ The majority was again 
turned to the other side; and all thoughts of pacification 
being dropped, every preparation was made for resistance, 
and for the immediate relief of Gloucester, on which the 
pariiament was sensible all their hopes of success in the 
war did to mneh depend* 
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MasMy, rcsolate to maki* a visonms defence, and having 
mder his command a cky and farriaoli ambkioua of the 
ciown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the siege 
vith courage and abilities, and had much retarded the 
advances of the king's army. By continual sallies, he 
jifested them in their trenches, and gained sod«ten ad- 
vantages over them : hy disputing eveiy inch of ground, 
he repressed the vigour and alacrity of their cottrag«» 
elated by former successes. His garHson, however, was 
mdueed to the last extremity ; and he failed not, from 
Hme to time, to inform the parliament, Uiat, unless 
speedily relieved, be should be neeeisitiAed, from the ex- 
teme want of provisions and amnlttnitiony to open bit 
gates tQ the enemy. 

The parliament, in order to repair their broken con- 
ditipn, and put themselves in a posture of defence, now 
everted to the utmost their power and authority. They 
voted that an army should be levied under sir William 
Waller, whom, notwithstanding his misfortunes, they 
loaded with extraordinary caresses. Having assocUted in 
their cause the counties of Hertford, Essex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, SuSblk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave the 
earl of Manchester a commission to be general of the as- 
sociation* and appointed an army to be levied under his 
command. Bot^ above all, they were intent that Essex's 
army, on which their whole fortune depended, shoidd be 
put in a oonditkm of marching against the king. They 
excited afi«sh their pmchers to furious declamations 
against the royal cause. They even empbyed the expe- 
dient of pressing, though abolished by a late law, for which 
they had strenuously contended.^7 And they engaged the 
city to send four regiments of its militia to the rriief of 
Gloucester. All shops, meanwhile, were ordered to be 
shut; and every man expected, with the utmost anxiety, 
the event of that important enterprise.^ 

Essex, carrying with him a well-appointed army of 
fourteen thousand men, took the road of Bedford and 
Leicester; and though inferior in cavalry, yet by the 
mere f^HTce of conduct and ditcipUne, he passed orejrthoM 
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open champai^ eduntrieSy and defended himself from 
the enemy's horse', who had advanced to meet him, and 
who infested him during his whole march. As be ap- 
proached to Gloucester, the king^ was obliged to raise the 
siege, and open the way for Essex to enter that city. The 
necessities of the iiparrison were extreme. One barrel of 
powder was their whole stock of ammunition remaining; 
and their other provisions were in the same proportion. 
Essex had brought with him military stores; and the 
neighbouring country abundantly supplied him with 
victuals of every kind. The inhabitants had carefully 
concealed all provisions from the king's anny» and pie- 
tending to be quite exhausted, bad reserved their storce 
for that cause which they so much favoured.^ 

The chief difficulty still remained. Esses dreaded a 
battle with the king's army, on account of its great sue> 
periority in cavalry ; and he resolved to return, if possible^ 
without running that hazard. He lay five days at Tewkea- 
bttiy, which was his first stage after leaving Gloucester; 
and he feigned, by some preparations, to point towards 
Worcester. By a forced march during the night, he 
reached Cirencester, and obtained the double advantage 
of passing unmolested an open country, and of surprising 
a convoy of provisions which lay in that town.^ Without 
<le]ay he proceeded towards iondon ; but when he reached 
Newbuiy, he was surprised to find that the king, by hasty 
marefaesy had arrived before him, and was already pos* 
ieawd of the place. 

BATTLE OF NEWBURY. Sepi.ao. 

An action was now unavoidable; and Essex prepared 
for it with presence of mind, and not without military 
conduct. On both sides, the battle was fought with des- 
perate valour and a steady bravery. Essex's horse were 
several times broken by the king's, but his infantiy main- 
tained themselves in firm array; and, besides giving a . 
continued fire, they presented an invincible rampact of 
pikes against the fiirious shock of prince Rupert, and 
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those gallant troops of Ipentry, of which the royal eavafary 
was chiefly compoted. The militia of London especiidly, 
though utterly unacquainted with action, though drawn 
but a few days before from their ordinary occupations* 
yet having learned all military exercises, and being ani- 
mated with unconquerable zeal for the cause in which 
they were engaged, equalled, on this occasion, what could 
be expected from the most veteran forces. While the 
armies were engaged with the utmost ardour, night put 
an end to the action, and left the victory undecided. Next 
morning, Essex proceeded on his march, and though hit 
rear was once put in some disorder fay an incursion of the 
king^s horse, he reached London in safety, and received 
applause for his conduct and success in the whole enter- 
prise. The king followed him on his march ; and having 
taken poiisession of Reading, after the earl left it, he there 
established a garrison ; and straitened, by that means, 
London, and the quarters of the enemy .^^ 

In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the king, be- 
sides the earls of Sunderland and Camanron, two noble- 
men of promising hopes, were unfortunately slain, to the 
regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue throughout 
the kingdom, Lucius Caiy, Tiscount Falkland, secretary 
of state. Before assembling the present parliament, this 
man, devoted to the pursuits of learning, and to the 
society of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed himself 
in every pleasure, which & fine genius, a generous disposi- 
tion, and an opulent fortune could afford. Called into 
public life, he stood foremost in all attacks on the high 
prerogatives of the crown ; and displayed that masculine 
eloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, which, from 
his intimate acquaintance with the sublime spirits of 
antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. When civil con- 
vulsions proceeded to extremities, and it beeame requisite 
for him to choose his side ; he tempered the ardour of his 
seal, and embraced the defence of those limited powers 
which remained to monarchy, and which he deemed ne- 
oessaiy for the support of the English constitution. Still 
naaamm, however^ for his country, he seems to have. 
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dreaded the too prosperous success of his own party as 
much as of the enemy; and, araon^ his intimate friends, 
often, after a deep silence and frequent sig^s, he would, 
with a sad accent, reiterate the word Peace, In excuse 
for the too free dxposin^ of his person, which seemed 
unsuitable in a secretary of state, he alleg^ed, that it be- 
came him to be more actiye than other men in all hazard* 
ous enterprises, lest his impatience for peace mi^ht bear 
the imputation of cowardice or pusillanimity. From the 
commencement of the war, his natural cheerfulness and 
vivacity became clouded ; and even his usual attention 
to dress, required by his birth and station, gave way to 
a negligence which was easily observable. On the morn- 
ing of the battle in which he fell, he had shown some care 
of adorning his person ; and gave for a reason, that the 
enemy should not find his body in any slovenly, indecent 
situation. '* I am weary," subjoined he, *'of the times, 
and foresee much misery to my country; but believe, that 
I shall be out of it ere night." ^ This excellent person was 
but thirty-four years of age when a* period was thus put 
to his life« 

The loss sustained on both sides in the battle of New- 
buiy, and the advanced season, obliged the armies to re. 
tire into winter quarters. 

ACTIONS IN THE NORTH. 

In the north, during this summer, the great interest 
and popularity of the earl, now created marquis of New- 
castle, had raised a considerable force for the king; and 
great hopes of success were entertained from that quarter. 
There appeared, however, in opposition to him, two men, 
on whom the event of the war finally depended, and who 
began about this time to be remarked for their valour and 
military conduct. These were sir Thomas Fairfax, son 
of the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. The 
former gained a considerable advantage at Wakefield^ 
•ver a detachment of royalists, and took general Coring 
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inriioiier; the latter obtained a irietofy at GahMboroiv^ 
orer a party commanded by the gallant Cavendbh, who 
perished in the action. But both these defeats of the 
royalists were mofe than iaffidentiy compensated by the 
total rout of loid Fairfiu at Athertim moor»** and the 
dispersion of his army. After this Wctoiy, Newcastloy 
with an army of fifteen t h ouMmd men, sat down beCwe 
HulL Hotham was no longer governor of this plaee. 
That gentleman and his son, partly ftom a jealoniy en- 
tertamed of loid Fair&x, partly repenting of their engage* 
ments against the king, had entered into a oorrespond- 
ence witi^ Newcastle, and had expressed an intention of 
delirering Hull into his hands. But their cons|riraey 
odng detected, they were arrested and sent prisoners to 
iiondon; where, without any ngard to their former 
services, they fell, both of them, nctims to the severity of 
the parliament.^ 

Newcastle, having carried on the sitaek of Hull Ibr 
some time, was beat off by a sally of the garrison,^ and 
•oifered so much, that he thought proper to raise the 
siege. About the same time, Manchester, who adTanced 
lirom the eastern associated counties, having Joined 
Cromwel and young FaiMuc, obtmned a considerable 
▼Ictoiy over the rojridisti at Horacastle ; where the two 
oiBoers last mentioned gained renown by their conduct 
and gallantry. And though fortune had thus balanced 
her fevours, the king's party still remained much superior 
in those parts of England ; and had it not been for the 
garrison of Hull, which kept Yorkshire in awe, a con- 
junction of the northern forces with the army in the south 
might ha^ been made, and had probably enabled the 
king, instead of entering on the unfortunate, periiaps 
imprudent, enterprise of Gloucester, to mareh diiectly to 
London, and put an end to the war.^ 

While the osilitaiy enterprises were carried on with 
vigour in England, and the event became everyday more 
donbtfol, both parties cast their eye towards the neigfa- 
bonringkiogdomsy and ioaght assistanee for the finishlBg 
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of that enterpriMy in which their own forces experienced 
such furious opposition. The parliament had recourse to 
Scotland ; the king to Ireland. 

When the Scottish covenanters obtained that end, for 
which they so earnestly contended^ the establishment of 
presbyterian discipline in their own country, they wer« 
not satisfied) but indulged still an ardent passion for pro- 
pagating, by all methods, that mode of religion in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. Having flattered themselves, in 
the fervour of their seal, that, by supernatural assistances* 
they should be enabled to carcy their triumphant covenant 
to the gates of Rome itself, it behoved them first to render 
it prevalent in England, which already showed so great 
a disposition to receive it. Even in the articles of paci- 
fication, they expressed a desire of uniformity in worship 
with England ; ^and the king, employing general expres- 
sions, had approved of this inclination, as pious and laud- 
able. No sooner was there an appearance of a rupture, 
than the £<nglish parliament, in order to allure that nation 
into a close confederacy, openly declared their wishes of 
ecclesiastical reformation, and of imitating the example 
of. their northern brethren.^ When war was actually 
commenced, the same artifices were used ; and the Scots 
beheld, with the utmost impatience, a scene of action, 
of which they could not deem themselves indifferent 
spectators. Should the king, they said, be able, by force 
of arms, to prevail over the parliament of England, and 
re-establish his authority in that poweriul kingdom, be will 
undoubtedly retract all those concessions, which, with so 
many circumstances of violence and indignity, the Scots 
have extorted finom him. Besides a sense of hii own in- 
terest, and a regard to royal power, which has been entirely 
annihilated in this country ; his veiy passion for prelacy 
and for religious ceremonies, must 1^ him to invade a 
church which he has ever been taught to regard as anti- 
christian and unlawfiiL Let us but consider who the 
perwns are that compose the factions now so foriously en- 
gaged in arms. Does not the parliament consist of those 

Vol. VIII. E 
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▼efy men who have ever opposed all war with Scotland^ 
who have punished the authors of our oppressions, who 
have obtaiuedus the redress of every grievance, and who^ 
with many honourable expressions, have conferred on us 
an ample reward for our brotherly assistance? And is not 
the court full of papists, prelates, malignants ; ail of them 
zealous enemies to our religious model, and resolute to 
sacrifice their lives for their idolatrous estaUisbments? 
Not to mention our own necessaiy security ; can we 
better express our gratitude to heaven for that pure light 
with which we art, above all nations, so eminently dis- 
tinguisbed, than by conveying the same divine knowledge 
to our unhappy neighbours, who are wading through a 
sea of blood in order to attain k? These were, in Scot- 
land, the topics of every conversation : with these doctrines 
the pulpits echoed: and the famous curse of Mem, that 
curse so solemnly denounced and reiterated agunst neu- 
trality and moderation, resounded from all quarters.'''* 

The parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, 
from the commencement of the civil dissentions, to inter- 
pose their mediation, which, they knew, would be so little 
fevourable to the king : and the king, for that veryreason» 
had ever endeavoured, with the least -offensive expressions, 
to decline \tJ* Early this spring, the earl of Loudon, the 
chancellor, with other commissioners, and attended by 
Henderson, a popular and Intriguing preacher, was sent 
to the king at Oxford, and renewed the offer of mediation \ 
but with the same success as before. The commissionera 
Were also empowered to press the king on the article of 
religion, and to recommend to him the Scottish model 
t>f ecclesiastic worship and discipline. This was touching 
Charles in a very tender point: his honour, his conscience, 
as well as his interest, he believed to be intimately coni> 
eemed in supportingprtlacy and the liturgy. [See note C, 
at the end qf this f%/.] He begged the commissioners, 
therefore, to remain satisfied with the concessk>ns which 
he had made lo Scotland ; and, having modelled their ow« 
^urch according to their own principles, to leave their 
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neigbboan in the like liberty, and not to intermeddle with 
aSUis of which they could not be supposed competent 
judges.^ 

The divines of Oxford, secure, as they imagined, of a 
^etory, by means of their authorities from church history^ 
their quotations from the fathers, and their spiritual argu* 
nents, desired a conference with Henderson, and under* 
took, by dint of reasoning, to convert that great apoAtle 
of the north : but Henderson, who had ever regarded as 
impious, the least doubt with regard to his own prin- 
ciples, and who knew of a much better way to reduce 
•pponents than by employing any theological topics, 
absolutely refosed all disputation or controversy. The 
English divines went away full of admiratbn at the blind 
assurance and bigoted prejudices of the man : he, on his 
|iart, was moved with equal wonder at their obstinate 
attachment to such palpable erron and delusions. 

By the concessions, which the king had granted to Scot- 
land, it became necessaiy for him to summon a parliament 
once in three years; and in June of the subsequent year, 
was filed the period for the meeting of that assembly. Be* 
fore that time elapsed, Charles flattered himself that he 
should be able, by some decisive advantage, to reduce the 
English parliament to a reasonable submission, and might 
then expect, with security, the meeting of a Scottish par* 
liament. Though earnestly scdicited by Loudon to sum^ 
mon presently that great council of the nation, he abso- 
lutely refosed to give authority to men who had already 
excited such dangerous commotions, and who showed still 
the same disposition to resist and invade his autfaority« 
The commissioners, therefore, not being able to prevail 
In any of their demands, desired the king^s passport for 
London, where they purposed to confer with the English 
parliament ^^^ and being likewise denied this request, they 
returned with extreme dissatisfaction to Edinburgh. 

The office of conservators of the peace was newly erected 
in Scotland, in order to maintain the confederacy lietweea 
the two kingdoms ; and these, instigated by the deigy, 
were resolved, since they could not obtain the king's 
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eoDient, to tttnimoBt in his name, but by their own author 
rity, a convention of states; and to bereave their soverei^pfi 
of this article^ the only one which remained of his prero- 
gative. Under colour of providing for national peace, en-' 
dangered by the neighbourhood of English armies, was a 
convention called ;^^ an assembly which, though it meets 
with less solemnity, has the same authority as a parlia- 
ment, in raising money and levying forces. Hamilton, 
and his brother the earl of Laneric, who had been sent 
into Sootknd in order to oppose these measures, wanted 
either authority or sincerity; and passively yielded to the 
torrent. The general assembly of the church met at the 
same time with the convention, and exercising an autho- 
rity almost absolute over the whole civil power, made evexy 
political consideration yield to their theological xeal and 
prejudices. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 

Thb English parliament was, at that time, fallen into 
great distress, by the progress of the royal arms ; and 
they gladly sent to ^inburgh commissioners, with ample 
powers, to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with 
the Scottish nation. The persons employed were the 
earl of Rutland, sir William Armyne, sir Henry Vane the 
younger, Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, attended by 
Marshal and Nye, two clergymen of signal authority .^^ In 
this negotiation, the man chiefly trusted was Vane, who, 
in eloquence, address, capacity, as well as in art and dis- 
simulation, was not surpassed by any one, even during 
that age, so famous for active talents. By his persuasion 
was framed at Edinburgh, that Solemn League and 
Covenant, which effaced all former protestations and vows 
taken in both kingdoms ; and long maintained its credit 
and authority. In this covenant, the subscribers, besides 
engaging mutually to defend each other against all oppo- 
nenu, bound themselves to endeavour, without respect of 
persons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, schism, and profaneness; to maintain the. nghtf 
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and priTHeges of parliaments, togetlier with the king^a 
autliority; and to discover and bring to justice all iuoen* 
diaries and malignantsJ* 

The subscribers of the covenant vowed ako to preserve 
the reformed religion established in tbe church of Scotland; 
but, by the artifice of Vane, no declaration more explicit 
was made with regard to England and Ireland, than that 
these kingdoms should be reformed, according to the word 
of God, and the example of the purest churches. The 
Scottish aealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed this 
expression quite free from ambiguity, and regarded their 
own model as the only one which corresponded, in any 
degree, to such a description : but that able politician had 
other views, and while he employed his great taleats in 
over-reaching the presbyterians, and secretly laughed at 
their simplicity, be had blindly devoted himself to th« 
maintenance of systems still more absurd and more dan- 
gerous. 

In the English parliament there remained some mem- 
bers, who, though they had been induced, either by private 
ambition, or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur with the 
mi^rity, still retained an attachment to the hierarchy, 
and to the ancient modes of worship. But, in the present 
danger which threatened their cause, all scruples were 
laid aside; and the covenant, by whose means alone they 
could expect to obtain so considerable. a reinforcement as 
the accession of the Scottish nation, was received without 
opposition (17th Sept.) The parliament, therefore, having 
fijrst subscribed it themselves, ordered it to be received by 
all who lived under their authority. 

ARMING OP THE SCOTS. 

Great were the r^oieings among the Scots, that they 
should be the happy instioments of extending their mode 
of religion, and dissipating that profound darkness in 
which the neighbouring natk>ns were involved. The ge* 
neral assembly applauded this glorious imitation of the 
piety displayed tiytheur ancestor^ who, they said, ui thr^ 
M2 
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4ifbreiit ^iplicaitioiit> during tiie teign of Blisabeth. had 
cndeMroared to engage the English, by peniiatiim» to Uif 
aside the use of the surplice, tippet, and oomer^tap.'' 
The convention too, in the height of their seal, ordered 
eveiy one to swear to this covenant, under the penalty 
of confiscation ; beside what fisrther punishment it should 
please the ensuing parliament to inflict on the refusers 
as enemies to Qod, to the king, and to the kingdom. 
And being determined that the sword should oariy con« 
miction to all refraetoiy minds» they prepared themselves^ 
with great vigilance and activity, for their militory en* 
terprises. By means of a hundred thousand pounds, whieli 
they received from Bngland; by the hopes of good pay 
and w«rm quarters ; not to mentkm men's fevonrable dis- 
position towards the cause; they soon completed their 
levies. And, having added, to their other forom, th« 
troops which they had recalled ftom Ireland, they wera 
ready, about the end of the year, to enter Euglaad, 
under the command of their old general, the earl of 
Leven, with an army of above twenty thousand menJ^ 

The king, foreseeing this tempest whieh was gathering 
upon him, endeavoured to secure himself by every expe» 
dient; and he cast his eye towards Ireland, in hopes 
that this kingdom, from which his oanse had already re- 
eeived so much pr^udice, might at length contribute 
somewhat towards his proteetiou and security. 

STATE OF IRELAND. 

Aptbr the commencement of the Irish insurrection, the 
English parliament, though they undertook the suppres- 
sion of it, had ever been tdo much engaged, either in 
militaiy projects, or expeditions at home, to take any ef- 
fectoai step towards finishing that enterprise. They had 
entered, indeed, into a contract with the Scots, for sending 
over an army of ten thousand men into Ireland ; and, in 
order to engage that nation in this undertaking, beside 
giving a promise of pay, they agreed to put Caricfergus 
iBto their hands^ «nd to. invest their general with an a«« 
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tharky qnite independent of the Sai^fid» 
Theie traops, lo km^ as they werealknredtD remain, wem 
mefiil, by (tivcrtins the foioe of tlie Irish rebels, and pro* 
tectinf in the north tlie saMill remnants of tkm BiitJUk 
planteri. But, except this oontract with the Scottish 
nation, all the other meamses of the psrliam^iit eitlier 
trere bidieito afasofaitely insignafieant, or tended ntlier 
to the pnjndioe of the protestant cause in Ireland. Uf 
oontinninftlieir violent peisecution, and still more violent 
menaces against priesU and papists, they ooufirmed the 
Iriih catholies in their rebellion, and out off all hopes of 
indnlsenoe and toleration. By dbposinf beCoiehand of aU 
the Irish forfeitures to subscribers or adventurers, they 
tendered all men of property desperate, and seemied to 
threaten a total extirpation of the natives.^' And while 
they thus Infused seal and animosity into the enemy, no 
memure was pursued which ooold tend to support or en* 
fionrsge the protestants, now reduced to the last extre- 
mities. 

So great is the ascenda n t which, from a long course of 
succeises, the English hm acquired over the Irish nation, 
tiiat though the latter, when they receive military discipline 
among loreignen, are not surpassed by any tniops, they 
bad never, in their own country, been ahle to make any 
vigorous eflbrt lor the defence or recovery of their li« 
berties. In many rencounters, the English, under lord 
More, sir William St. Leger, sir Frederic Hamilton, and 
others, had, though under great disadvantages of situation 
and numbers, put the Irish to rout, and returned in triumph 
to Dublin. Tbe rebels raised the siege of Tredah, after an 
obstinate defence made by tbe garrison.^ Ormond had 
obtained two complete victo rics at Kilrush and Ross ; and 
bad brought relief to all tbe forU which were besieged or 
blockaded in different parts of the kingdom.'*' But iiot^ 
withstanding these successes, even the m'Mt common n^ 
cessaries of life were wanting to the victorious armi^. 
Tbe Irish, in their wild rage against the Bricisb pbmters, 
had laid waste the whole kingdom, and were themselves 
totally unfits frofn their habitual sloth and ignorance, t# 
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nam any ooavenience of human lifie. Durini^ the eouneoff 
Rx months no supplies had come from England, except the 
fourth part of one small vessers lading. DuhUny to aavie 
itself from starving » had been obliged to lend the greater 
Dart of iu inhabitants to England. The army had little 
ammunition, scarcely exceeding forty barrels of gnn« 
powder ; not even shoes or clothes ; and for want of food 
the soldiers had been obliged to eat their own horses. And 
though the distress of the Irish was not much inferior;^ 
besides that they were more hardened against such extie« 
mities, it was but a melancholy reflection, that the two 
nations, while they continued their furious animosities, 
should make desolate that fertile island, which might serve 
to the subsistence and happiness of both. 

The justices and council of Ireland had been engaged, 
chiefly by the interest and authority of Ormond, to fall 
nto an entire dependence on the king. Parsons, Temple, 
Lofttts, and Meredith, who favoured the opposite party^ 
nad been removed ; and Charles had supplied their place 
by others better affected to his service. A committee of 
the English house of commons, which had been sent over 
to Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs of that king* 
dom, had been excluded the council, in obedience to orders 
transmitted from the king.^ And these were reasons 
sufficient, besides the great difficulties under which they 
themselves laboured, why the parliament was unwilling 
to send supplies to an arniy, which, though engaged in 
a cause much favoured by them, was commanded by their 
declared enemies. They even intercepted some small 
succours sent thither by the king. 

The king, as he had neither money, arms, ammunition, 
nor provisions to spare from bis own urgent wants, re- 
solved to embrace an expedient, which mightat once relieve 
the necessities of the Irish protestants, and contribute 
to the advancement of his affairs in England. A truce 
with the rebels, he thought, would enable his subjecta 
in Ireland to provide for their own support, and would 
procure him the assistance of the army against the English 
parliament. But as a treaty with, .a people, to odious 
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for tbcir barbarities, and stili more for their religion, 
migbt l>e represented in invidioas colours, and renew all 
those calumnies with which he had been loaded ; it was 
necessary to proceed with great caution in conducting that 
measure. A remonstrance from the army was made to the 
Irish council, representing their intolerable necessities, 
and craving permission to leave the kingdom : and if that 
were refijaed. We must have reeourset they said, to thai 
firet and primary tow, %oith which God has endowed ail 
men; we mean the law of nature, which teaches every 
creature to preserve itself.^ Memorials both to the king 
and parliament were transmitted by the justices and 
council, tn which their wants and dangers are strongly 
set forth f^ and though the general expressions in these 
memorials might perhaps be suspected of exaggeration, 
yet from the particular facts mentioned, from the con- 
fession of the English parliament itself,^^ and from the 
veiy nature of things, it is apparent that the Irish protes- 
tants were reduced to great extremities ;^7 and it became 
prudent in the king, if not absolutely necessaryi to em- 
brace some expedient, which might secure them, for a 
time, from the ruin and misery with which they were 
threatened. 

Accordingly, the king gave orders ^ to Ormond and the 
justices to conclude, for a year, » cessation of arms with 
the council of Kilkenny, by whom the Irish were go- 
verned, and to leave both sides in possession of their pre- 
sent advantages. The parliament, whose business it was 
to find fault with eveiy measure adopted by the opposite 
pi|ty, and who would not lose so fair an opportunity of 
reproaching the king with his favour to the Irish papists, 
exclsdmed loudly against this cessation. Among other 
reasons, they insisted upon the divine vengeance, which 
England might justly dread, for tolerating antichristian 
idolatry, on pretence of civil contracts and political agree* 
ments.^® Religion, though every day employed as the 
engine of their own ambitious purposes, was supposed 
too sacred to be yielded up to the Umporal interests 
or safety of kingdoms. 
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. After the cessatioii, there was little necessity, as well 
ai no means, of subsistint^ the army in Ireland. The king 
ordered Ormond, who was entirely devoted to him, to 
send over consideraUe bodies of it to En|;Und. Most of 
them continued in his service ; but a snnll part, having 
imbibed in Ireland a strong animosity against the catluH 
lies, and hearing the king's party universally reproaehed 
with popery, soon alter deserted to the parliament 

Some Irish catholics came over with these troops, had 
joined the royal army, where they continued the sam» 
cruelties and disorders to which they liad been accua- 
tpmed.^ The parliament voted, that no quarter, in any 
action, should ever be given them : but prince Rupert, by 
making some reprisals, soon repressed this inhumanity.*' 
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ri^HE king bad hitherto, during the course of the war» 
J. obtained many advantages over the parliament, and 
had raised himself from that low condition into which 
he had at first fallen, to be nearly upon an equal footing 
with his adversaries. Yorkshire, and all the northern 
counties, were reduced by the marquis of Newcastle; and, 
excepting Hull,' the parliament was master of no garrison 
in these quarters. In the west, Plymouth alone, having 
been in vain besieged by prince Maurice, resisted the 
king^s authority : and had it not been for the disappoint* 
ment in the enterprise of Gloucester, the royal garrisons 
bad'rsached, without interruption, from one end of the 
kingdom to the. other ; and had occupied a gpreater extent 
•f ground than those of the parliament* Many of the 
loyalists flattered themselves, that the same vigorous 
spirit, which had elevated them to the present height of 
power, would still favour their progress, and obtain them 
a final victory over their enemies: but those who judged 
more soundly, observed, that, besides the accession of the 
whole Scottish nation to the side of the parliament, the 
very principle on which the royal successes had been 
founded was every day acquired, more and more, by the 
opposite party. The king's troops, full of gentry and 
nobility, had exercised a valour superior to their enemies, 
and had hitherto been successful in almost every ren- 
counter : but, in proportion as the whole nation became 
warlike, by the continuance of civil discords, this advan- 
tage was more equally shared ; and superior numbers, it 
was expected, must at length obtain the victory. The 
kiBg*s troops also, iU paid, and destitute of every neces- 
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gary, could not poMiUy be retained in equal diicipline 
with the parliamentaiy firces, to whom all lupplies were 
furnished from unexhausted stores and treasures.^ The 
severity of manners, so much affected by these xealous 
religionists, assisted their military institutions; and the 
rigid infleubility of character by which the austere re- 
Ibrmers of chureh and state were distinguished, enabled 
the parliamentary chiefs to restrain their soldiers within 
stricter rules and more exact order. And while the king's 
oAcers indulged themselves even in greater licences than 
those to which, during times of peace, they had been ac- 
customed, they were apt, both to neglect their military 
duty, and to set a pernicious example of disorder to thie 
soldiers under their command. 

At the commencement of the dril war, all Englishmen, 
who served abroad, were invited over, and treated with 
extraordinaiy respect : and most of them, being descended 
of good fsmilies, and, by reason of their absence, unac- 
quainted with the new principles which depressed the 
dignity of the crown, had inlisted under the royal standard. 
But it is observable that, though the military profession 
requires great genius, and long experience, in the principal 
commanders, aJi its subordinate duties maybe dtocharged 
by ordinary talents, and from superficial practice. Citixens 
and country-gentlemen soon became excellent officers, 
and the generals of greatest fame and capacity happened, 
all of them, to spring up on the side of the parliament. 
The courtiers and great nolulity, in the other party, 
checked the growth of any extraordinary genius among 
the subordinate officers ; and every man there, as in a rei- 
gular established government, was confined to the station 
in which his birth had placed him. 

The king, that he might make preparations, during 
winter, for the ensuing campaign, summoned to Oxford 
all the members of either house, who adhered to his in- 
terests; and endeavoured to avail himself of the name of 
parliament, so passionately cherished by the English na- 
tion.* The house of peers was pretty foU; and, besides 
the nobility employed la dii&rent parts of th^ichigdea. It 

YM.Via F 
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contained twice m many menben a« eammovfy wted at 
Westminster. The bouse of commoos consisted of about 
A bundred and forty; which amounted not to above balf 
of the other house of commons.' 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon 
the people, that the very name of excite was unknown 
to them ; and> among other evils arising from these do- 
mestic wars, was the introduction of that impost into 
England. The parliament at Westminster having voted 
an excise on beer» wine, and other commodities ; thoae at 
Oxford imitated the exaraplej and conferred that revenue 
on the king. And, in order to enable him the better to 
recruit his army, they granted him the sum of a hundred 
thousand pounds, to be levied fay way of k>an upon the 
subject. The king circulated privy-seals, countersigned 
by the speakers of both bouses, requiring the loan of 
particular sums from such persons as lived within bis 
quarters.^ Neither party bad as yet got above the 
pedantry of reproaching their antagonists with thew 
illegal measures. 

The Westminster parliament passed a whimsical or- 
dinance, commanding all the inhabitants of London and 
tlie neighbourhood to retrench a meal a week ; and to 
pay the value of it for the support of the public cause.^ 
]t is easily imagined, that, provided the money were paid, 
they troubled themselves but little about the execution 
of their ordinance* 

Such was the king's situation, that, in order to restore 
peace to the nation, he had no occasion to demand any 
other terms than the restoring of the laws and constitu- 
tion ; the replacing him in the same rights which bad ever 
been enjoyed by his predecessors ; and the re-establishing, 
on its ancient basis, the whole frame of government, civil 
as well as ecclesiastical. And, that he might faciliUte an 
end seemingly so desirable, be offered to employ means 
equally popular, an universal act of oblivion, and a tole- 
ration or indulgence to tender consciences. Nothinf^ 
therefore could contribute more to bis interests than every 
discourse of peace, and every discusapn of the eonditkma 
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upon wbich that btefsln^ coald be obUined. For thif 
reason, be soUeited a treaty, on all occaaious, and desired 
a conference and mutual euuniaation of pretensions, even 
wben be entertained no bopes tbat any conctusion could 
possibly result from it. 

For like reasons, tbe parliament prudently avoided, as 
mucb as posrible, all advances towards negotiation, and 
were cautious not to expose too easily to censure tbose 
bigfa terms, wbicb their apprehensions or their ambition 
made them previously demand of tbe kinp. Tbougfh 
their partisans were blinded with the tbkkest veil of re- 
lipous prejudices, they dreaded to hnng their pretensions 
to the test, or lay them open before the whole nation. 
In oppositkm to the sacred authority of the laws, to the 
"venerable precedents of many ages, tbe popular leaders 
were ashamed to plead nothing but fears and jealousies, 
which were not avowed by the constitution, and for which 
ncHber the perMnal character of Charles, so full of virtue, 
ifor his situation, so deprived of all independent authority, 
seemed to afford any reasonable foundation. Grievances 
which had been fully redressed ; powers, either legal or 
iHegal, which had been entirely renounced ; it seemed 
unpopular and invidkius, and ungrateful, any farther to 
insist on. 

' The king, that he might abate the universal veneration 
paid to the name of pariiament, had issued a declaration, 
in which he set forth all the tumults by which himself and 
his partisans in both houses bad t)een driven from London ; 
and he thence inferred that tbe assembly at Westminster 
was no longer a firee parliament, and, till its liberty were 
restored, was entitled to no authority. As this declara- 
tion was an obstacle to all treaty, some contrivance seemed 
requisite, in order to elude it. 

A letter was written in the foregoing spring, to tbe earl 
of Essex, and subscribed bj the prince, the duke of Vork, 
and forty-three noUemen.^ They there exhort him to 
be an instrument of restoring peace, and to promote that 
happy end with tbose by whom he was employed. Essex, 
though much d'sgusted with the parliament, though ap- 
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prefaeiwiTC of the extreraities^o which they were drivrng;*, 
though defiroiu of any reatonabie aGcommodation ; yet 
was still more resolute to preserve an honourable fidelity 
to the trust reposed in hinir He replied, that as the 
paper sent him neither contained any address to the two 
houses of parliament, nor any acknowledgment of their 
authority, he could not communicate it to them. like 
proposals had been reiterated by the king, during the 
ensuing campaign, and still met with a like answer from 
£s8ex.7 

In order to make a new trial for a treaty, the king, 
this spring, sent another letter, directed to the lords and 
commons of parliament assembled at Westminster: but 
as be also mentioned, in the letter, the lords and com- 
mons of parliament assembled at Oxford, and declared 
that his scope and intention was to make provision that 
all the members of both houses might securely meet ia 
a full and free assembly ; the parliament, perceiving the 
conclusion implied, refused all treaty upon such terms.* 
And the king, who knew what small hopes there were of 
accommodation, would not abandon the pretensions which 
he had assumed; nor acknowledge the two houses, more 
expressly, for a free parliament. 

This winter the famous Pym died ; a man as much hated 
by one party, as respected by the other. At London, he 
was considered as the victim to national liberty, who had 
abridged his life by incessant labours for the interests of 
his country :^ at Oxford he was believed to have been struck 
with an uncommon disease, and to have been consumed 
with vermin ; as a mark of divine vengeance, for his mul» 
tipiied crimes and treasons. He had been so little stu- 
dious of improving his private fortune in those civil wars, 
of which he had been one principal author, that the 
parliament thought themselves obliged, from gratitude, 
to pay the debts which be had contracted.'^ We now 
return to the military operations, which, during the winter, 
were carried on with vigour in several places, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the season. 

The forces brought from Ireland were landed at 
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Moctyne, in North Walei ; and bein^ put under the com- 
mand of lord Biron, they besieged and took the castles of 
Hawarden, Boeston, Acfton, and Deddington house.' * No 
place in Cheshire or the neigphbourfaood now adhered to 
the parliament, except Nantwich : and to this town Biron' 
laid siege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfsz, 
alarmed at so considerable a progress of the royalists^ 
lisemWed an army of four thousand men in Yorkshire, 
and having J<»ned sir William Brereton, was approaching 
to the camp of the enemy. Biron and his soldiers^ elated ' 
with sueoesses obtained in Ireland, had entertained the 
most profound contempt for the parliamentary forces; a* 
disposition which, if confined to the army, maybe regarded 
as a good presage of victory ; but if it extend to the* 
gtneial, is the most probable forerunner of a defeat. < 
Fairfox suddenly attained the camp of the royalists 
(95di Jan.) The swelling of the river by a thaw divided 
one part of the army from the other. That part ex* 
posed to Fairfax, being beaten from their post, retired 
into the church of Acton, and were all taken prisoners : 
the other retreated with precipitation.'^ And thus was 
dissipated, or rendered useless, that body of forces which 
had been drawn from Ireland; and the parliamentaiy 
party revived in those north-west counties of England. 

INVASION FROM SCOTLAND. 

• Thb invasion from Scotland was attended with con- 
sequences of much greater importance. The Scots, having 
summoned in vain the town of Newcastle, which was for- 
tified by the vigilance of sir Thomas Glenbam, passed the 
Tyne (22nd Feb.) ; and faced the marquis of Newcastle, 
who lay at Durham with an army of fourteen thousand 
men.'^ After some military operations, in whicb that 
nobleman reduced the enemy to difficulties for forage and 
provisions, he received intelligence of a great disaster 
which had befollen his forces in Yorkshire. Colonel 
Bellasis, whom he had left with a considerable body of 
^RM>ps> wa» totally routed at Selby (11th AprU) by sir 
F2 
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'Hkmum Pairfia, who bad retained fron Cheibife wHih hk 
victorious forces.'^ Afraid of htiHig inckned between two 
armiet, Newcastle retreated ; and Leven bavin; joined 
lord Fairfazy tkiey sat down before York, to wbieb the 
army of the royalists bad retired. But as the parliameBlary 
and Scottish forces were not numenms enough to invest 
so large a town, divided by a river, they contented them^ 
selves with incommoding it by a loose blockade; and 
affidrs remained, for sometime, in suspense between these 
opposite armies.'^ 

During this winter and spring, other parts of the king- 
dom bad also been infested with war. Hopton, faavinf^ 
assembled an army of fourteen thousand men, endeavonred 
to break into Sussez, Kent^ and the soutbem aSMiciation, 
which seemed well disposed to receive him. Waller fell 
upon him at Cherington,'^ and gate hhn a defeat of consi.. 
dereble importance. In another quarter, siege being laid 
to Newark, by the parUamentaiy forces, prince Rupert 
prepared himself for relieving a town of such oeiisequenee, - 
which alone preserved the comnmiilcation open between 
the king's sctethem and northern qnarten.'? With a 
small force, but that animated by bis active courage, be 
broke through the enemy, relieved the town, and totally 
dissipated that army of the parliament.'* 

But though fortune seemed to have divided her fevoun 
between the parties, the king found himself, in the main, 
a considerable loser by this winter-campaign ; and he 
prognosticated a still worse event from the ensuing suiii- 
mer. The preparatiens of the parliament were great, and 
much exceeded the slender resources of which be was 
possessed* In the eastern astociation, they levied fourteen 
thousand men, under the eari of Manchester, seconded 
by Cromwef An army of ten thousand men, under 
l^x, another of nearly the same force under Wflller» 
were assemlded in the neighbourhood of, London. The 
former was destined to oppose the king : the latter was 
appointed to mareb into the west, where prince Maurice, 
with a small army which went continually to decay, was 
spending his time in vain before Lyme, an inconsiderable 
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town upon the sea-eoast. The utmost efforts of the king 
could not raise above ten thousand men at Oxford ; and 
on thdr sword chiefly, durinif the campaign, were these 
to depend for subsistence. 

The qu^n, terrified with the dangers which every way 
environed her, and afraid of being enclosed in Oxford, in 
the middle of the kingdom, lied to Exeter, where she 
hoped to be delivered nnmolested of the child with which 
she was now pregnant, and whence she had the means 
of an easy escape into France, if pressed by the forces of 
the enemy.- She knew the implacable hatred which the 
parliament, on account of her religioii and her credit with 
the king, had all along home her. Last summer the com* 
mons had sent up to the peers an impeachment of high 
treason against her; heeause, in his utmost distresses, she 
had assisted her husband with arms and ammunition, 
which she bad bought in Holland.*^ And had she fallen 
into tbieir hands, neither her sex, she knew, nor high 
•tatkm, eolild protect her against insults at least, if not 
danger, from those haughty republicans, who so little 
aflbcted to conduct themselves by the maxims of gallantry 
and politeness. 

From the beginning of these dissentions, the parliament, 
it is remarkable, had, in all things, assumed an extreme 
ascendant ov^r their sovereign, and had displayed a 
violence, and arrogated an auUiority, which, on his side^ 
would not have been compatible either with his temper 
or his ritnation. While he spoke perpetually of pardon« 
log aU r^ki they talked of n<jthing but the punishment 
of de§mf$iefit9 and maHgnafas: while be offered a tolera« 
tion and indulgence to tender consciences \ they threat^ 
aned the utter extirpation of prelacy : to his professions 
of lenity, they opposed declarations of ngour: and the 
more the ancient teiior of the laws inculcated a respec^tful 
BuburdinaUoB to thecrown^ the more careful were they, 
by their lofty p#eteASieiis> to corer that defect under 
which they labouredi 
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BATTLE OP MARSTON-MOOR. July 2. 

Their gretX advantages in the north teemed to second 
their ambition, and finally to promise them success in 
their unwarrantable enterprises. Manchester, having 
taken Lincoln, had united bis army to that of Leven and 
Fairfax ; and York was now closely besieged by their com- 
bined forces. That town, though vigorously defended by 
Newcastle, was reduced to extremity ; and the parii»- 
meutary generals, after enduring great losses and fatigues* 
flattered themselves that all their labours would at last 
be crowned by this important conquest. On a suddeoy 
they were alarmed by the approach of prince Rupert* 
This gallant commander, having vigorously exerted him- 
self in Lancashire and Cheshire, had collected a consider- 
able army ; and, joining sir Charles Lucas, who commanded 
Newcastle's horse, hastened to the relief of York, with an 
army of twenty thousand men. The Scottish and parlia- 
mentary generals raised the siege, and, drawing up on 
Marston-moor, purposed to give battle to the royalists. 
Prince Rupert approached the town by another quarter* 
and, interposing the river Ouse between him and the 
enemy, safely Joined his forces to those of Newcastle. The 
marquis endeavoured to persuade him, that, having so 
successfuUy effected, his purpose, he ought to be content 
with the present advantages, and leave the enemy, now 
much diminished by their losses, and discouraged by their 
ill success, to dissolve, by those mututal dissentions which 
had begun to take place among them.*^ The prince, 
whose martial disposition was not suflldently tempered 
with prudence, nor softened by complaisance, pretending 
pocitive orders from the kwg, without deigning to consult 
with Newcastle, whose merits and services deserved better 
treatment, immediately issued orders for battle, and led 
out the army to Marston-moor.^ This action was obsti- 
uately disputed between the most numerous armies that 
were engaged during the course of these wars; nor were 
the forces on each side much different in number. Fifty 
thousand British troops were led to mutntl slaughter j 
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and the victioiy seemed long undeeided between tben. 
Prince Rupert, who commanded the right ^'mg- o£ the 
xoyalistB, was opposed to Cromwe!,^ who conducted the 
choice troops of the parliamenty inured to danger under 
that determined leader* animatCMl by zeal, and confirmed 
by the most rigid discipline. After a short combat, the 
cavalry of the royalists gave way ; and such of the infantry 
as stood next them were likewise borne down, and put 
to flight. Newcastle's regiment alone, resolute to conquer 
or to perish, obstinately kept their ground, and main- . 
tained, by their dead bodies, the same order in which 
they had at first been ranged. In the other wing, sir . 
Thomas Fairfar and colons Lambert, with some troops, ■ 
broke through the royalists; and, transported by the 
ardour of pursuit, soon reached their victorious friends, 
engaged also in pursuit of the enemy. But after that 
tempest was past, Lucas, who commanded the royalists, 
in this wing, restoring order to his broken forces, mkde 
a furious attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them 
into disorder, pushed them upon their own infantiy, and 
put that whole wing to rout. When ready to seiat: on 
thar carriages and baggage, he perceived Cromwel, who 
was now returned from pursuit of the other wing. Both • 
sides were not a little surprised to find that they must again 
renew the combat for that victory which each of them 
thought they had already obtained. The front of the 
battle was now -exactly oounterchanged ; and each army 
oocupied the ground which had been possessed by the 
enemy at the beginning of the day. This second battle 
was equally furious and desperate with the first: but after 
the utmost efforts of courage by both parties, victoiy. 
wholly turned to the side of the parliament. The prince's 
train of artiUcry was taken ; and his whole army pushed 
off the field of battle.«« 

This event was in itself a mighty b&ow to the king ; but 
proved more fatal in its consequences. The marquis of 
Newcastle wasentirelykist to the royal cause. That noble- 
nan, the ornament of the court and of his order, bad been. 
wi^igtd, contrary to the natural bent of his disposition,. 
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into theie militaiy operations, merely 1^ a hiffa sense of 
honour* and a personal regard to his master. The dangers 
of war were disregarded by his valour; but its fatigues 
#ere oppressive to his natural indolence. Munificent and 
generous in his expence; polite and elegant in his taste ; 
courteous and humane in his behaviour; he brought a 
great accession of friends and of credit to the party which 
he embraced. But amidst all the hurry of action, his 
inclinations were secretly drawn to the soft arts of peace, 
in which he took delight ; and the charms of poetiy, music, 
and conversation, often stole him from his rougher oc« 
cupations. He chose sir William Davenant, an ingenious 
poet, for his lieutenant-general: the other persons, in 
whom he placed confidence, were more the instrumenta 
of his refined pleasures, than qualified for the busines* 
which they undertook: and the severity and appMcatioa 
requisite to the support of discipline, were qualities in 
wUch he was entire^ wanting.*^ 

When prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, resolved on 
this battle, and issued all orden, without communicating 
bis intentions to bin, he took the field, but, be said/ 
merely as a volunteer ; and, except by his personal courage^ 
which shone out with lustre, be had no share in the action. 
Enraged to find that all hii successful labours were ren- ' 
dered abortive by one act of fatal temerity, terrified with 
the prospect of renewing bis pains and fatigue, be resolved 
no longer to maintain the few resources which remained 
to a desperate cause, and thought that the same regard to 
honour, which had at first called him to arms, now re«- 
quired him to abandon a party, where be met with such- 
unworthy treatment Next morning eariy he sent word' 
to the prince that he was instantly to leave the kingdom ^ 
and, without delay, he went to Scarborough, where be* 
found a vessel, which carried him beyond sea. During* 
t^e ensuing years, till the restoration, he lived abroad in 
great necessity, and saw, with Indiilerence, bis opiflent 
fbrtune sequestered by those who assumed the govermncnt 
of England. He disdained, by submission or composition* 
to show obeisance to their usurped authority $ and th«- 
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least finrourable censors of his merit allowed, that the 
Melky aod services of a whole life had sufficiently atoned 
Ibr one rash action into which his passion had betraved 

Prince Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off the 
remains of his army, and retired into Lancashire. Glen* 
ham, in a few days, was obliged to surrender York ; and 
he marched out his garrison with all the honours of war 
(16th July).*' Lord Fairfax, remaining in the city, esta- 
hiished bis government in that whole county, and sent a 
thousand horse into Lancashire, to join with the parlia- 
mentary forces in that quarter, and attend the motions 
of prinee Rupeit : the Scottish army marched northwards, 
in order to join the earl of Calender, who was advancing 
with ten thousand additional forces;^ and to reduce the 
town of Newcastle, which they took by storm : the earl 
of Manchester, with Cremwel, to whom the fame of thif 
■greaA victory was chiefly ascribed, and who was wounded 
in the action, returned to tkt eastern association, in order 
to racrait his army.^ 

While these events passed in the north, the king's affairs 
in the sou4h were conducted with more success and greater 
abilities. Ruthven, a Scotchman, who had been created 
earl of Brentford, acted, under the king, as general, 

BATTLE OF CROPRfiDY-BRIDGE. Jtme ^9.. 

Tub parltament soon eompleted their two armies com- 
manded by Essex aod Waller. The great zeal of the city 
facilftat«4 th» undertaking. Many speeches were nsade 
to the cftiwns by the parliamentary leaders, in order to 
excita theiretdoiir. Hollis, in particular, exhorted them 
aot to spare, on tUs important occasion, either their 
pusses, their persons, or their prayers ;'^ and, in general* 
it must be confessed, they were sufficiently hberal in all 
these contributions. The two generals had orders to 
mareh with their combined armies towards Oxibrd; and» 
if the king retired into that city, to lay siege to it, aod 
hy.one cDterpriM put a period to the wftr. The kiiig» 
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leaving a numerous garrison in Oxford, passed witb dex- 
terity between the two armies, which had taken Alnngdoiiy 
and had inclosed him on both sides.' ^ He marched to- 
wards Worcester ; and Waller received orders firom Essex 
to follow him and watch bis motions ; whUe be himself 
marched into the west in quest of prince Maurice. Waller 
had approached within two miles of the royal camp, and 

' was only separated from it by the Severn, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that the king was advanced toBewdley, 
and had directed his course towards Shrewsbury. In 
urdier to prevent him. Waller presently dislodged, and 

■ hastened by quick marches to that town ; while the king, 
suddenly returning upon his own footsteps, reached Ox- 
ford ; and having reinforced his army from that garrisoB, 
now in his turn marched out in quest of Waller. The 

- two armies faced each other at Cropredy-bridge near 
' Banbuiy ; hut the Charwell ran between them. Next 

day the king decamped, and marched towards Daventiy. 
Waller ordered a considerable detachment to pass the 
bridge, with an intention of falling on the rear of the 
royalists. He was repulsed, routed, and pursued with 
considerable loss.'* Stunned and disheartened with this 
blow, his army decayed and melted away by desertion ; 
and the king thought he might safely leave it, and march 
westward against Essex. That general, having obliged 
prince Maurice to raise the siege of Lyme, having taken 
Weymouth and Taunton, advanced still in his conquests, 

- and met with no equal opposition. The king followed 
bim, and having reinforced his army fh>m all quartersy 
appeared in the field with an army superior to the 

- enemy. Essex retreating into Comwal, informed the 
pariiament of his danger, and desired them to send an 
army, which might fall on the king's rear. General 

• Middleton received a commission to execute that service ; 
but came too late. Essex's army, cooped up in*1a narrow 

• comer at Lestithiel, deprived of all forage and provisrans, 

• and seeing no prospect of succour, was reduced to the last 
extremity. The king pressed them on one sule; princt 
MMrioa on Another; sir Ricliard GraaviUa on a third. 
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X, RolMUrtSy^uAd •ome.of the principal officers, escaped 
in a boat to Plymouth; Balfour with his horse passed the 

, kini^'s out-posts, in a thick mist, and got safely to the 
garrisons of his own party. The foot under Skippon 

. were obliged to surrender their arms, artilleiy, baggage, 
and ammunition ; and being conducted to the parliament's 
quarters, were dismissed. By this advantage, which was 
much boasted of, the king, besides the honour of the en- 

> terprise, obtained what he stood extremely in need of: 
the pariiament, having preserved the men, lost what th^ 
could easily repair.^ 

No sooner did this intelligence reach London, than the 
committee of the two kingdoms voted thanks to Essex for 
bis fidelity, courage, and conduct; and this method of 
proceeding, no less politic than magnanimous, was pre- 
served by the parliament throughout the whole course of 
the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and rigorous 
to their enemies, they employed, with success, these two 
powerftd engines of reward and punishment^ in con* 
finnaticm of tbeur authority. 

SECOND BATTLE OF NEWBURY. OM.87. 

That the king might have less reason to exult in the 
advantages which he had obtained in the west, the parlia- 
ment opposed to him very numerous forces. Having armed 
anew Essex's subdued, but not disheartened troops, they 
. ordered Manchester and Cromwel to march with their n- 
eruited forces from the eastern association ; and joining 
thdr armies to those of Waller and Middleton, as well 
as of Essex, offer battle to the king. Charles chose his 
post at Newbuiy, where the parliamentary armies, under 
the earl of Manchester, attacked him with great vigour; 
and that town was a second time the scene of the bloody 
animosities of the English. Essex's soldiers, exhorting 
one another to repair their broken honour, and revenge 
the disgrace of Lertithiel, made an impetuous assault on 
the royalists; and having recovered some of their cannon, 
lost in Corhwalf ocwld noit forbear embracing them with 
Vol. VIU. 6 
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tean of joj. Though the king^i troops. defended them- 
«e3ves with valour, they wove overpowered by numben ; 
«Bd the night came very seasonably to their relief, and 
IHVvented a total overthrow. Charles, leaving hte bag- 
gage and cannon in Dennington-castle, near Newbury, 
forthwith retreated to WalUngford, and thence to Oxford, 
sphere prinee Rupert and the earl of Northampton joined 
him, with constderstble bodies of cavalry, StrengUiened 
by thisTeinforoement, be ventured to advance towards the 
•.#nemy, now empk^ed before Dennington-castle.^ Essex» 
detained by sickness, had not joined the army sinee bis 
inisfortuae inCornwal; Manchester, who commanded, 
though his fovoes were mue^ superior to those of the king, 
declined an engagement, and re|eoied'Cromwers advice, 
who earnestly pressedhias not to fieigiect so favouraUe an 
opportunity of finishing tiie war. The iking's army by 
bringiiig off their cannon from Oennington-castle, in the 
ifecft of the enemy, aeeaMd to liave sufficiently repaired 
«he honour which they had lost at Newbury ; and Charles, 
having the satisfaction to excite, between Manchester and 
Cromwel, equal animosities with those which formerly 
took plaee b^ween Sssex and Walter,^ distributed his , 
army uito winter-quarters. (23d Nov.) 

Those contests among the parliamentary generals, 
which had disturbed their military operations, were re- 
newed in London during the- winter season ; and each 
being supported by his own faotion, their mutvAil re- 
proaehes and accusations agitated the whole city and par- 
liament. There had long prevailed, in that party, a seei^t 
distinction, which, though the dread of the king's pow^r 
had hitherto suppressed it, yet, in proportion as the hopes 
of success became nearer and more immediate, began to 
discover itself, with high contest and animosity, l^e lH- 
invBNOBirrs, who liad, at first, taken shelter and coii* 
eealed themselves under the wings of the PrcsbytbRIAM, 
BOW evidently appeared a distindt partr, and betrayed 
Tery different views and pretensions. We must ^herc en- 
deavour to explain the geiiius of this piu<ty, aiifl df its 
leaden, ^ifbehenc^rth occupy theaoeiie of action. 
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RISE Al^TD CHARACTER OF THE INDEPENDENTS. 

DoRiNO tbose tiiiMB».iviwn ihe enthuuastic spirit met 
with such honour and enooungeiiient» and was the innMS 
diata meaasof distinction and prafement ; it vriai imposmble 
to set bounds to these holy fervours, or confine, within- any 
natural limits,, what was dUrected towards an infinite and 
«& supematufal o^aet. Every man, as prompted by the 
wamith of his temper, excited by emulation, or supported 
by his habits of hypocrisy, endeavoured to distlnguishi- 
l^nuelf bcycHid his feUows, and to arrive at a higher pitch- 
of iaintsbip and perfection. In proportion to its degree 
of fanaticism, each vect became dangerous and destruo-' 
tive ; and as the independents went a note higher than 
the presbyteriansy they could less be restrained within- any 
bounds of temper and moderation. From this distinction, 
as from a fint principle, were derived, by a neoessaiy con* 
sequence, all the other differences of these two sects* 

The independents rejected all ecclesiastieal establish* 
nents,andwouldadmitof no spiritual courts, no govern* 
inent among pastors, no interposition of the magistrate 
in religious concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to 
any system of doctrines or opinions. According to their 
principles, each congregation, united vohintarily and by 
Ipiritual ties, composed, within itself, a separate churob, 
siid exercised a jurisdiction, but one destitute of temporal' 
janctioiks, over its own pastor and its own members. The 
election idoneof the congregation was sufficient to bestow 
the sacerdotal character; and as all' essential distinction 
was denied between the laity and the clergy, no cere-- 
mony, no institution, novocation, no imposition of hands, 
was, as in all other churches, supposed requisite to convey 
n right to holy orders. The enthusiasm of the presby- 
terians led them to r^ect the authority of prelatts, to 
tiwow off the restraint of litui^et, to retrench ceremonies, 
to limit the riches and authori^ of the priestly office : 
the fsnaticism of the independents, exalted to a higher 
pitch, abolished ecclesiastical government, disdained creeds 
■id systems, neglected eveiy ceremony, and confounded 
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all nmki and ordeis. The soUliar, tha merchant, the 
mechanic, indulging the fervoure.of aeal, and guided by ' 
the iUapses of the spirit* resigned himself to an inward 
and superior direction, and was consecrated, in a manner, 
by an immediate interooune and communication with . 
heaven. 

The catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had 
justifiedt upon that principle, their doctrine and practice • 
of persecution : the presbyterians, imagining that such 
clear and certain tenets, as, they themselves, adopted, 
oould be rejected only from a criminal and pertinacious 
•bslinacy, had hitherto gratified, to the full, their bigoted 
jeal, in a like doctrine and practice: the independents, 
ftom the extremity of the same zeal, were led into the 
milder principles of toleration. Their mind, set afloat in 
the wide sea of inspiration, could confine itself within no 
certain limits; and the same variations, in which an 
enthusiast indulged himself, he was apt, by a natural 
' train of thinking, to permit in others. Of all christian 
sects this was the first, which, during its prosperity as well 
as its adversity, always adopted the principle of tolera- 
tion; and it is remarkable that so reasonable a doctrine 
owed its origin, not to reasoning, but to the height of 
extravagance and fanaticism. 

Popery and prelacy alone^ whose genius seemed to tend . 
towards superstition, were treated by the independents, 
with rigour. The doctrines too of fate or destiny, were : 
deemed by them essential to all religion. In these rigki. 
opinions, the whole sectaries, amidst all their other, 
diflferencesi^ unanimously concurred. 

The political system of the independents kept pace/ 
with their religious. Not content with confining to very ' 
narrow limits the power of the crown, and reducing the. 
king to the rank of first magistrate, which was the pro- 
ject of the presbyterians ; this sect, more ardent in the. 
pursuit of liberty, aspired to a total abolition of the mo«- 
narchy, and even of the aristocracy $ and projectied an 
entire equality of rank and order in a republic, quite free 
and independent. In consequence of this scheme, they 
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were dedamd enemies to all proposal! for peace, except 
on sucb terms as, they knew, it was impossible, to obtain ; 
and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in the main, . 
pfudent and political, that, whoever draws the sword 
af^ainst his-soverei^, should throw away the scabbard. 
By terrifying othen with the fear of vengeance from the 
offisnded prince, they had engaged greater numbers into 
the opposition agunst peace, than had adopted their other 
principles with regard to government and religion. And 
the great success, which had already attended the arms 
of the parliament, and the greater, which was soon ex- 
pected, confirmed them stiU further in this obstinacy. 
> Sir Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and Oliver St John, the solicitor-general, were regarded 
as the leaders of the independents. The earl of Essex, 
disgusted with a war, of which he began to foresee the 
pernicious consequences, adhered to the presbyterians, 
and promoted eveiy reasonable, plan of accommodation. 
The eari of Northumberland, fond of his rank and dignity, 
regarded irith horror a scheme, which, if it took place, 
would confound himself and his fomily with the lowest 
in the kingdom. The earls of Warwic and Denbigh, sir 
Philip Supleton, sir William Waller, UoUis, Massey, 
Whitlocke, Majmard, Glyn, had embraced the same sen- 
timents. In the parliament, a considerable majority, and 
a much greater in the nation, were attached to the pres- 
byterian party; and it was only by cunning and deceit 
at first, and afterwards by military violence, that the In- 
dependents eould entertain any hopes of success. 

The eari of Manchester, provoked at the impeach- 
ment which the king had lodged against him, bad long 
forwarded the war with alacrity; but, being a mah of 
humanity and good principles, the view of public qalaroi- ' 
ties, and the prospect of a total subversion of government, 
began to moderate his ardour, and inclined him to pro- 
mote peace on any safe or honourable terms. He was even 
suspected, in the field, not to have pushed to the utmost 
against the king, the advantages obtained by the arms 
of the parliament; and Cromwel, in the public debates, 
Q2 
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r9viv«d the aecusatioo, that this nobleman had wilfulljr - 
neglected at Demiin^oiK castle a favourable opportunity 
of ftnisbin; the war by a total defeat of the royalists. ** I 
showed him evidently," said Cromwel, '* how this success' 
mifht be obtained; and only desired leave, with my own' 
brigade of horse, to charge the king^s army In their re- 
treat; leaving it in theeari*s choice, If he thought proper, 
to remain neuter with the rest of his forces : but, not- 
wkhstanding my importunity, he positively refused his 
consent; and gave no other reason but that, if we met 
with a defeat, there was an end of our pretensions: we 
should all be rebels and traitors, and be executed and fbr- 
feitedbylaw."^ 

Manchester, by way ef recrimination, informed the par- 
liament, that, at another time, Cromwel havin|^ proposed • 
some scheme, to which it seemed improbable the pan- 
liament would agree, he insisted and said, JIfy ierd^ !^f«M 
wm sHek firm to honeti mm^ pm tkailfimd y9ur§elf mi- 
th€ kead ^ mm armi^y which shaii give law h9ih to king 
oMd parliamemt. ** This discourse," continued Man- 
chester, *' made the greater Impression on me, because 
I -knew the lieutenant-general to be a man of vei^ deep 
designs; and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
never would be well with Engfamd till 1 were Mr. Men- 
tigue, and there were ne'er a lord or peer in the king;, 
dom.'^^ So full was Cromwel of these rspublicaii prefects* 
that, notwithstanding his habits of profound disnmulation, 
he eould not so carefully guard his expressions, but that 
sometimes his fovourite notions would escape him. 

.Itiese violent dissentions brought matters to extremity, 
and pushed the independents to the execution of their 
designs. The present generals, they thought, were more 
desirous of protraotinf than -finishing the war ; and bavinflp 
entertained a scheme for preserving still some balance ia 
the constitution, they were afraid of entirely subduing 
the king, and reducing him to a condition where he 
should not be entitled to ask any concesswns. A new 
model alone of the army could bring complete victory to 
the parliament* and free the nation from those cahunities 
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mider wbicli it laboured. But how to effect this pToJect 
wtf the difficulty. The airthority, at well as merits, of- 
Essex was very great with the parliament. Not only he' 
had served them all along with the most exact and seru* 
pukKis hbnoui': it was, in some measure, owing to hi» 
popularity* that they had ever been enabM to levy an 
army, or mak« head againsl the royal eause. Manchester, 
Warwic, and the other commanders, had likewise great 
credit with the public; nor were there any hopes of pre^ 
valKngf ev«* them, but by ti^ng the plan of an obliqif» 
and artificial attack, which would conceal the real purpose* 
of their antagonists. The Scotr and Scottish comnds- 
tioners, jealous of the progress of the iridependents, were» 
sew obstacle I whidh, without the utmost art and subtlety, 
Ik would be difficult to surmount.^ The methods if 
wjik'h this intrigue was eondueted aire so singvlafy mid 
show so ftiUy the genius of the age,- that we sfaaM give m 
detafl of them, as they afe dellrered by lord Clarendon^^ 
A feat, on the last Wedneidi^ of every morith, had 
been ordered by the parliament at the beginning of thetm 
commotiOBs; and thftir prleMhers, on that day, were 
careful to keep dive-, bytheirvefaement declamations, th» 
popular prejudices entertained against the king, against' 
prelacy, and against popery. The king, that he n^t 
combat the parliameitt with their own weapons, appointed 
lifcewise a monthly fast, when the people should bie in*' 
itructed in the duties of ioyahy and of iubmission to the 
higher powers; and he chos^ the second Friday of eveiy 
iMmth for the devotion of the royalists*'*^ It was now 
pitoposed and carried in parliament, by the independents, 
that a new and more solemn last slnuld be voted; whe«^ 
they should implore the divine assistance for extricating 
them from those perplexities in which they were at pre- 
sent involved. On thi^ day, the preachers, after many 
political praycys, took care to treat of the reigning divi- 
sions in the parliament, and ascribed them entirely to the 
seHlsb ends pursued by the members. In th^ hands of 
those members, they saM, are lodged all the consklerablw 
•ommandi of the army, i^l the liicfBtivt eflkei in tb» 
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dvil adminittimtion : and while the nation is fidUng every 
day into poverty^ and groans under an insupportable load 
«f taxes, these men multiply possession on poasession, and 
will, in a little time, be masters of all the wealth of the 
kingdom. That such persons, who fatten on the cala- 
mitiea of their country, will ever embrace any effectual 
measure for bringing them to a period, or ensuring final 
success to the war, cannot reasonably be expected. Lin^ 
gering expedients alone will be {pursued : and operation^ 
in the field concurring, in the same pernicious end, with 
deliberations in the cabinet, civil commotions will for 
ever be perpetuated in the nation. After exaggerating 
these disorders the ministers returned to their prayers^ 
and besought the Lord, that he would take his own work 
into his own hand ; and if the instruments, whom he had 
hitherto employed, were not worthy to bring to a con- 
tusion so glorious a design, that he would inspire otherv 
more fit, who might peifoet what was begun, and by esta*^ 
olishing trae religion, put a speedy period to the public 



• On the dhty subsequent to these devout animadversionst 
when the parliament met, a new spirit appeared in the 
looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the commons, that 
if ever God appeared to them, it was in the ordinances 
of yesterday: that, as he was credibly informed by many, 
who had been present in different congregations, the same 
lamentations and discourses, which the godly preachers 
had made before them, had been heard in other churches : 
that so remarkable a concurrence could proceed only 
from the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit : that he 
therefore entreated tiiem, in vindication of their own 
honour, in consideration of their duty to God and their 
country, to lay aside all private ends, and renounce every 
office attended with profit or advantage : that the ab- 
sence of so many members, occupied in different employ- 
ments, had rendered the house extremely thin, and di- 
minished the authority of their determinations : and that 
he couid not forbear, for bis own part, accusing himself 
M one who ex^oyed a gainful ofiicei that of trtasurer oi 
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the navy ; joid though he was posaesMd of it belbie the 
dvil commotiona, md owed it not to the &vour of the 
parliament, yet was he ready to resign it, and to sacrifice* 
to the welfare of his coimtry» every consideration of 
firivate interest and advantage. 

Cromwel next acted bis part, and commended the 
preachers £jr having dealt with them plainly and impar* 
tially, and told them of their errors, of which they were - 
so unwilling to be informed. Though they dwelt on 
many things, he said, on which he had never before re* 
fleeted; yet, upon revolving them, he could not but con* 
fes8,that, till there were a perfect, reformation in these 
particulars, nothing which they undertook could possibly 
prosper- The parliament, no doubt, continued he, had 
done wisely on the coounencement of the war, in engag- 
ing several of its members in the most dangerous parts of 
it, and thereby satisfying the nation, that they intended 
to share all hazards with the meanest of the people. But 
affairs are now changed. During the progress of military 
operations, there have arisen, in the parliamentary armies* 
many eicdUeut officers, who are qualified for higher com- 
mands than they are now possessed of. And though it . 
becomes not men engaged in such a cause to put trust im . 
the arm qfJUsh, yet he could assure them, that their 
troops contained generals fit to command in any enter- 
prise in Christendom. The army indeed, be was ^ony 
to say it, did not correspond, by its discipline, to the 
merit of the officers; nor were these any hopes, till the 
present vices and . disorders, which prevail among the . 
soldiers, were repressed by a new model, that their forces 
would ever be attended, with signal success in any under- . 
taking. 

In opposilbn to this reasoning of the independents, 
many of the presbyteriaiis showed the inconvenience and 
danger of the projected alteration. Whitlocke, in parti- 
cular, a man of honour, who loved his countiy, though 
m every change of government he ^hvays adhered to the .' 
-ruling power, said, that besides the ingratitude of discard- 
ing, and that by fraud and artifice^ so many noble persons* , 
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to wbiNii the pcrlianeat had hitbcrto owed its duef tup* 
port; they would find it extremdy difficult to supply the 
place of ratUt.now formed by experience to oomiBMid and 
authority: that the rank alone, possessed by such as werq • 
members of either housk, prevented envy, letained the 
army in obedience, and gave weight to military orden: 
that greater oonfidence might safely be reposed in mea 
of family and fortune, than in mere adventurers, who 
would be apt to entertain separate views from thoso 
which were embraced by the perM>ns who em|dayed 
them: that no maxim of policy was more undisputed, 
than the necessity of preserving an inseparable conneaiioii 
between the civil and militaif^ powers, and of retainmf 
the latter in strict subordination to the former: that the 
Greeks and Romans, the wisest and most passionate lovers 
of liberty, had ever intrusted to their senators the com** 
mand of armies, and had maintained an unconquevablo 
jealousy of all mercenary forces : and that sueh men alone^ 
whose interests were involved in those of the public, and 
who possessed a vote in the civil deliberations, woald 
sufficiently respect the authority of parliament, and never 
could be tempted to turn the sword against those by 
whom it was committed to them.^^ 

SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 

NoTWiTHiiTANDiNCi these reasonings, a committee was 
chosen to frame what was called the teff^-denifing ordi- 
nance^ by which the members of both houses were ex- 
cluded from all civil and military employments, except 
a few offices which were specified. This ordinance was 
the sul^ect of great debate, and^ for a long time, rent the 
parliament and city into (Jettons. But, at last, by the 
prevalence of envy with some; with others of false mo- 
desty ; with a great many, of the republican and -inde* 
pendent views ; it passed the house of commons, aud was 
sent to the upper boose, llie peers, though the scheme 
was, in part, levelled against their order; though idl of 
them were, at bottom, extremely avevM to it; thon^ 
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.tfaey cren ventored cmce to reject it; yet fMMteued lo 
little authority, tthat tkey dumt not penevere in oppotang 
the resolution of the commons ; and they thought it better 
policy, by an unlimited compliance, to ward oS that ruin 
which they saw approaching.^ The ordinance, therefore, 
f having passed both houses, Essex, Warvric, Manchester, 
Denbigh, Waller, Brerston, and many others, resigned 
•^helr commands, and' received the thanks of parliament 
, for thctr good sendees. A pension of ten thousand pounds 
,a year was settled on Gssex. 

I4»45. It was agreed to recruit the army to twenty-two 
•thousand men; and sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
^fcnend.^ It is remarkable that his commission dad not 
,run, like that of Essex,; in the name of the king and par- 
liament, but in that df the parliament alone: and the 
sutide coneerning the safety of the king's person was 
> omitted. So much had i antmositits ' increased between 
'the parties.^ Cromwel, being a meflSber of the low^r 
house, should have been diaoaided with' the others ; but 
this impartiality would have disappointed all the views of 
those who had introdueed the adf-^nying ordinance. He 
was saved by a subtlety, and by that political craft, in 
tf^hieh he was so eminent. At the time when the oUier 
offiosrs resigned their commissions, care was taken that 
the should be sent with a body of horse, to relieve Taunton, 
besieged by the royalists. His absence being remarked* 
>orders were dispatehed for his immediate attendance in 
) parliament; and the new general Was directed to employ 
aome other officer in that service. A ready complianee 
:waa>feigaed; and the very day was- named, on which, 'it 
was averred, he would take bis • place in 'the house. But 
•IHurfax, having appointcda rendezvous of tfacj' army,* wrote 
<to<Uie parliament, and desired- leave to retain, for same 
'dag«,'tieutenaBt«general Cromwel, whose adviee,- he said, 
would be useftd in supplying the place of -thosf! officers 
who^had resigned. 'Shortly after, be begged, with much 
•aamestness, that-theywouldalbw^Gfltmiwel toeerve that 
> taampa^.^* And'thus^the indcpendeilts, though the mi- 
laanigr, prtvailad hf artand^umtinf over tfaespiasbyteriaas. 
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' and bestowed the whole miUtmy authority^ In appearanee, 
upon Fairfuc ; in reality, upon Cronwel. 

FAIRFAX 

Fairfax was a person equally eminent for oourag* 
and for humanity ; and thoui^h strongly infected with pre- 
judices, or principles derived from religious and party 
ceal, he seems never, in the course of his public conduct^ 
to have been diverted, by private interest or ambition, 
firom adhering strictly to these principles. Sincere in has 
professions ; disinterested in bis views ; open in his coil* 
duct ; he had formed one of the most shining ehavacten 
of the age ; had not the extreme narrowness of his genjuf^ 
in every thing but in war, and his embarraswd and con- 
fused elocution on every occasion, but when be gave 
orders, diminished the lustre of bis merit, and rendered 
the part which he acted, even when vested with the su- 
preme command, but secondary and subordinate^ 

CROMWEL. 

Cromwbl, by whose sagacity and insinuation Fairfez 
was entirely governed, is one of the most eminent and 
most singular personages that occurs in history: tiie 
. strokes of his character are as open and strongly marked^ 
§a the schemes of his conduct were, during the time, dark 
and impenetrable. His extensive capacity enabled him to 
form the most enlarged projecta : his enterprising genius 
was not dismajred with the boldest and most dangerooi* 
Carried by his natural temper to magnanimity,to gnndenTy 
«nd to an imperious and domineering policy, he yet knew^ 
when necessary, to employ the most praArand divimn- 
Intion, the most oblique and refined artifice, the senbianea 
of the greatest moderation and simplicity. A iricnd to 
Jostioe, though his public conduct was one cuuOnmd 
▼iolation of it ; devoted to religion, though lie perpetually 
employed it as the UntnuBent of his ambitkm.$ ho waa 
1 ia arisMt ftoM tha pfoaptct of aovwaign powar. 
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a temptatioii which is> in general, irresiitible to 1 
nature. And by using well that authority which he had 
attained by fraud and violence, he has lessened, if not 
overpowered, our detestation of his enormities^ by our 
admiration of bis success and of his genius. 

TREATY OF UXBRIDGE. 

DvMNO this important transaction of the self-denyinf? 
ordinance, the negotiatioBS for peace were likewise car- 
ii«d on, though with small hopes of success. The king 
having sent two messages, aae from Evesham,^ another 
hom Twriitoke,^^ detiiing a treaty, the parliament dis- 
patched oommiSBionert to Oxford, with proposals as high 
18 if they had obtained a complete victory.^ The ad- 
vantages gained during the campaign, and the great dis- 
tfenes of the royalists, had much elevated their hopes i 
and they were removed to repose no trust in men inflamedl 
with the highest animosity against them, and who, were 
they possessed of power, W6re fiilly authorised by law to 
punish all thttr opponents as rebeU and traitors. 

The king, when he considered the proposals and the 
diqMMition of the parliament, could not expect any ac- 
cammodatkm, and had no prospect but of war, or o| 
total submission and subjection : yet, in order to satisfy 
his own party, who were impatient for peace, he agreed 
to send the duke of Richmond and eari of Southampton, 
with an answer to the proposals of the parliament, and 
at the same time to desire a treaty upon their mutual 
demands and pretensions.^ It now became necessary for 
him to retract bis former declaration, that the two bouses^ 
at Westminster were not a free parli«m«nt } and accoTd-» 
ingly he was induced, though with great reluetance, to 
give them, in bis answer, the appellation of the parliamenir 
of England.^ But it appeared afterwards fay a letter 
which he wrote to the queen, and of which a copy waa 
taken at Naseby, that he secretly entered an explanatory 
'protest in his council book ; and he pretended tha^thuug^ 
1h had caU§4 th«n the parliamept> h« Mi n<it thiMtar 
Vol. \ai. H 
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iekn&wledfed them for wich.^i Tbif subtlety, whieh has 
been fluently objected to Cbaiies, is the most noted of 
those very few instances, from which the enemies of this 
prince have endeavoured to load bim with the impntation- 
of insincerity; and have inferred, that the parliament 
could repose no confidence in bis pn^ssions and declare- 
tions» not even in his laws and statutes. There is, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, a difference universally avowed 
between simply giving; to men the appellation which they 
assume, and the formal acknowledgment oi their title to 
it ; nor is any thing more common and femiHar in all 
public transactions. 

The time and place of treaty being settled, sixteen com* 
missioneis from the king met at Uxbridge, wHb twelve 
authorised by the parliament, attended by the SeottiA 
commissioners (30th Jan.) It was agreed, that the Scot- 
tish and parliamentaiy commissioners should give In their 
demands, with regard to three Important articles, reii- 
giony the mtHifaa, and Jrettmd; and that these should be 
successively discussed In conference with the king^s com- 
missioners.'* It was soon found impsraetiorible to come 
to any agreement with regard to any of these articles. 

In the summer 1643, while the negotiations were carried 
oil with Scotland, the parliament had summoned an as- 
settibly at Westminster, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty-one divines and thirty laymen, celebrated in their 
party for piety and learning. By their advice, alterationa' 
were made in the thirty-nine articles, or In the meta- 
physical doctrines of the church ; and, what was of greater 
importance, the liturgy was entirely abolished, and, in its 
stead, a new directoi7 for worship was established; by 
which, suitably to tiie spirit df the puritans, the utmost 
Mberty, both in praying and preaching, was indulged to the 
public teachen. By the solemn league and covenant, 
episcopacy was allured, as destructive of all true piety; 
iind a national engagement, attended with eveiy circum- 
stance that could render a promise sacred and obligatory, 
was entered !pto with the Scots, never to suffer its re- 
admiisioD. AU these measures showied little spirit of 
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accommodation ia the parliament ; and the kin^s com- 
missionen wen not surprised to find the establishment of 
presbytery and the directory positively demanded, together 
.with the subscription of the covenant, both by the Iiinc 
and kingdom.^' 

. Had Charles been of a disposition to negiect all theolo- 
l^ical controversy, he yet bad been obliged, in good policy, 
to adhere to episcopal jurisdiction, not only because it 
was favourable to monarchy, but because all his adherents 
jwere passionately devoted to it; and to abandon them, in 
what they regarded as so important an article, was for 
ever to relinquish their friendship and assistance. But 
Charles had never attained such enlarged principles. He 
deemed bishops essential to the very being of a christian 
church ; and he thought himself bound, by more sacred 
ties than those of policy, or even of honour, to the support 
of that order. His concessions, therefore, on this head, 
he judged sufficient, when he agreed that an indulgence 
ihould be given to tender consciences with regard to cere- 
monies ; that the bishops should exercise no act of juris- 
diction or ordination, without the consent and counsel 
of such presbyters as should be chosen by the clergy of 
each diocese ; that they should reside constantly in their 
diocese, and be bound to preach every Sunday; that 
pluralities be abolistied; diat abuses in ecclesiastical 
eourts be redressed ; and that a hundred thousand pounds 
be levied on the bishops' estates and the chapter lands, 
for payment of debts contracted by the parliament.^ 
These concessions, though considerable, gave no satisfac- 
tion to the parliamentary commissioners ; and, without 
abating any thing of their rigour on this bead, they pro- 
eeeded to their demands with regard to the militia. 
• The king^s partisans had all along maintained, that the 
fears and jealousies of the parliament, after the securities 
so early and easily given to public liberty, were either 
feigned or groundless ; and that no human institution 
could be better poised and af^usted, than was now the 
fovemment of England. By the abolition of the staiw 
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Aam h n «nd oouft of hif li oommiiiion, tlie prerogsUve, 
they said, has lost all that coerehe power by which it had 
formerly suppressed or endangered liberty : by the est^ 
blishment of trienniid parUaments, it can have no leisure 
to acquire new powers, or guard itself, during any time, 
lirom the inspection ot that vigilant assemUy: by the 
•lender revenue of the crown, no king can ever attain 
nich influence as to procure a repeal of these sidutary 
•tattttes: and while the prince eommands no militafy 
force, he will in vain, by vioUnoe, attempt an inlringe- 
nent of laws, so clearly defined by means of late disputes, 
and so pttsionately cherished by all his sutgects. In this 
situation, surdy, the nation, governed by so virtuous a 
Bumarch, may, for the present, remain in tranquillity, 
and try whether it be not poesible, by peaceful arts, to ' 
elude that danger with which, it is pretended, its liberties 
are still threatened. 

But though the royalists insisted on these plausible 
topics before the commencement of war, they were obliged 
to own, that the progress of civil commotions had some- 
what abated the force and evidence of this reasoning. If 
the power of the militia, said the opposite party, be in- 
trusted to the king, it would not now he difficult for him 
to abuse that authority. By the rage of intestine discord, 
his partisans are inflamed into an extreme hatred against 
their antagonists; and have contracted, no doubt, some 
prejudices against popular privileges, which, in their ap- 
prehension, have been the source of so much disorder. 
Were the arms of the state, therefidre, put entirely into 
such hands, what public security, it may be demanded, 
can be given to liberty, or what private security to those 
who, in opposition to the letter of the law, have so ge- 
nerously ventured their lives in its defence? In com- 
pliance with this apprehension, Charles offered, that the 
arms of the state should be intrusted, during three years^ 
to twenty commissioners, who should be named, either 
by common agreement between him and the parliament, 
•r one half by him, the other by the parliament. And 
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«ft«r the eipiration of that term, he innited that Jua 
constitntion^ authority over the miUtia ihoald again re- 
tnni to him.*^ 

The parisamentaiy eomnuMioners at first demanded, 
that the power of the sword should tor ever be intrusted to 
such persons as the parliament alone should appoint :^ but, 
afterwards, they relaxed so far as to require (bat authority 
only for seven years ; after which it was not to return to the 
king) but to be settled by bill, or fay common agreement 
betwee n him and his parliament.^? The king's commis- 
aioneiB asked. Whether jealousies and fears were aU on one 
aide, and whether the prince, from such violent attempts 
«nd pretensions as he had experienced, bad not, at leaat, 
as great reason to entertain apprehensions for his auth». 
rity, as they for their liberty? Whether there were any 
vqulty in securing only one party, and toaving the other, 
during the space of seven years* entirely at the mercy of 
their enemies? Wbether, if unlimited power were in- 
tnisted to the parliamest during so long a period, it would 
not be eaiy for them to firune tiie subaei|uent bill in the 
manner most agraaaUe to themselves, and keep for evier 
possession of the sword, aa well as of every article of civil 
power andjuriadletion?^ 

The truth Is, after the oammencement of war, it was 
ytrj diOeult, If not imposaiUe, to ind security for both 
parties, esperially for thatof the puriiament. Amidst sudi 
nolent animosities, power alone could ensure safety; and 
the power on one side was necessarily attended with danger 
to the other. Few or no instances occurin histoiy of an 
equal, peaceful, and dundile acoomasodation, that has been 
oonchided between two feetaons which had been enflamed 
into civil war* 

With regard to Irdand, there were no greater hopes 
of agreement between the parties. The parliament de- 
manded, that the truce with the rebels should be declared 
null; that the management of the war should be given 
over entirely to the parliament, and that, after the con- 
qiuaat of liclaiid, thanomlnatkmof the lord Ueutenant and 
US 
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of the judg«ty atf in other words, the sovereignty of that 
iungdom, ilioald likewise remain in tlieir hanils.^ 

Wliat rendered mn aecomoiodation more desperate was, 
that the demands on these three heads, however exor^ 
bitant, were acknowledged, by the parliamentary com- 
missioners, to be nothing but preliminaries. After all 
these were granted, it would be necessary to proceed to 
the discussion of those other demands, still more exorbi- 
tant, which a little before bad been transmitted to the 
king at Oxford. Such ignominious terms were there in* 
sisted on, that worse cmild scarcely be demanded, were 
Chariet totally vanquished, a prisoner, and in chains* 
The king was required to attaint and except from a g^ 
neral pardon, forty of the moi»t considerable of bis Engtiidi 
mlgedts, and nineteen of his Scottish, togetbor with all 
popish recusant! in both kingdoms who had borne arme 
for him. It was insisted, that forty-eight more^ with all 
the members who had sitten in either house at Q^rd, all 
lawyers and divines who had embraced the king's purty, 
ihottld be rendered incapable of any office, be forbidden 
the exercise of their professkm, be prohibited from eominff 
within the verge of the court, and forleit the third of their 
estates to the parliament. It was required, that whoever 
had borne arms for the kinp, should forfeit the tenth of 
their estates, or if that did not suffice, the sixth, for the 
payment of public debts. As if royal authority were not 
suiBciently annihilated by such terms, it was demanded, 
that the court of wards should be abolished; that all 
the considerable officers of -the crown, and all the judges^ 
should be appointed by parliament; and that the right of 
peace and war should not be exercised without the con- 
sent of that assembly.^ The presfayterians, it must be 
confessed, after insisting on such conditions, differed only 
in words ftom the independents, who required the estar 
blishment of a pure republic. When the debates had been 
earned on to no purpose during twenty days among the 
eommissioHers, they separated, and returned ; those of 
the king, to Oxford, those of the parliament, to London. 
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EXECUTION OF LAUD. 

A LITTLB before tbe commencement of this fruitkss 
treaty, a deed was executed by the parliameat, which 
proved their determined resolution to yield nothing, but 
to proceed in the same violent and imperious maimer with 
which they had «l first entered on these dangerous en« 
terprises. Archbishop Laud, the most favourite minister 
of the king, was brought to the scaffold ; and in this in- 
stance the public might see, that popular assemblies, as» 
by their very number, they are, in a great measure, exempt 
from the restraint of shame, so, when they also overleap 
the bounds of law, naturally break out into acts of the 
greatest tyranny and injusdoe. 

From the time that Laud had been committed, the 
house of commons, engaged in enterprises of greater mo* 
jnent, had found no leisure to finish his impeachment ; 
and he had patiently endured so long an imprisonment 
without bdng brought to any trial. After the union with 
Scotland, the bigoted prejudices of that nation revived tbe 
like spirit in England ; and the sectaries resolved to gratify 
their vengeance in the punishment of this prelate, who had 
so long, by his authority, and by the execution of penal 
laws, kept their zealous spirit under confinement. He 
was accused of high treason in endeavouring to subvert 
the fundamental laws, and of other high crimes and roisc 
demeanors. The same illegality of an accumulative crime 
and a constructive evidence, which appeared in the case of 
Strafibrd ; the same violence and iniquity in conducting 
the trial ; are conspicuous throughout the whole course 
of this prosecution. The groundless charge of popery, 
though belied by his whole life and conduct, was con- 
tinually urged against the prisoner ; and every error ren- 
dered unpardonable by this imputation, which was sup- 
posed to imply the hdght of all enormities. " This man, 
my lords," said Serjeant Wilde, concluding his long speech 
against him, " is like Naaman the Syrian ; a great man^ 
but a leper." «» 
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We tbaU not enter into a detail of this matter, whicb» 
. at present, seems to admit of little controveTsy. It suffloes 
to say, that, after a Ion; trial, and the examination of 
nbote a hundred and fifty witnesses, the commons fsand 
■o ttttie likefihood of obtaining a judicial sentence against 
Laud, that they were oUiged to have recourse to their 
legislative authority, and to pass an ordinance for talcing 
away the life of this aged prelate. Notwithstanding the 
low condition into whieh the house of peers was fidlen, 
there appeared some intention of ngeeting this ordinance ; 
and the popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the 
multitude, and to extinguish, by threats of new tumults, 
the small remains of liberty possessed by the upper-hduse. 
Seven peers alone voted in this important question. The 
rest, either from shame or fear, took care to absent them- 
•elves.^ 

Laud, who had behaved during bis trial with spirit and 
vigour of genius, sunk not under the horrors of his execu- 
tion ; but though he had usually professed himself appre- 
hensive of a violent death, he found all his fears to be die* 
ripated before that superior oourage by which he was 
animated. *' No one," said he, ** can be more willing to 
■end me out of life, than I am desirous to go." l^en 
upon the scalfold, and during the intervals of his prayen^ 
he was harassed and molested by sir John Clotworthy, a 
sealot of the reigning sect, and a great leader in the lower 
house: this was the time he chose for examining the prin- 
dples of the dying primate, and trepanning him into a 
eonfSession, that he trusted fbr his salvation to the merits 
of good works, not to the death of the Redeemer.^ 
Having extricated himself feom these theological toils, the 
archbishop laid his head on the block ; and it was severed 
lirom the body at one blow.^ Those religbus opinions, 
Ibr which he suffered, contributed, no doubt, to the 
courage and constancy of his end. Sincere he undoubtedly 
was, and however misguided, actuated by pious motives 
in all his pursuits ; and it is to be regretted, that a man 
of iuch spirit, who oonducted his enterprises with. so much 
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warmth and industry, bad not entertained more enlai)g«d 
views, and embraced prindplea more Ikvourable to the 
^ueral bappiness of society. 

The great and important advantage which the paviy 
gained by StraflbnTs death may, in some degree, palliate 
•the iniquity of the sentence pronounced against him : but 
the execution of this old infirm prelate, who had so long re- 
mained aninoflfensive piisoner^ can be ascribed to nothing 
but vengeance and bigotry in those severe religionists, 
by whom the parliament was entirely governed. That he 
deserved a better fiite was not questioned by any reason- 
able man: the degree of his merit, in other respects* 
was disputed. Some accused him of recommending slavish 
•doctrines, of promoting persecution, and of encouraging 
superstition ; while others thought that his conduct, in 
these three particulars, would admit of apology and ex- 
tenuation. 

That the later of the law, as much as the most flaming 
court-sermon, inculcates passive obedience, is apparent : 
and though the tpirii of a limited government seems to 
require, in extraordinary cases, some mitigation of so 
rigorous a doctrine ; it must be confessed, that the pre- 
oeding genius of the English constitution had rendered a 
mistake in this particular veiy natural and excusable. To 
inflict death, at least on those who depart from the exact 
line of truth in these nice questions, so far from being 
favourable to national liberty, savours strongly of the 
spirit of tyranny and proscription. 

Toleration had hitherto been so lUtle the principle of 
any Christian sect, that even the catholics^ the remnant 
of the religion professed by their forefathers, could not 
obtain from the English the least indulgence. This very 
bouse of commons, in their famous remonstrance, took 
eare to justify themselves, as from the highest imputation, 
from any intention to relax the golden reins of discipline, 
as they called them, or to grant any toleration :"^ and the 
enemies of the cfaureh were so fair from the beginning, as 
fiot to lay claim to liberty of oonsdenoe, which they called 
a toleration for soul-muider. They openly challenged the 
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niperiority, and even menaced the establUhed church 
with that persecution which they afterwards exercised 
af^ainst her with such severity. And if the question be 
considered in the view of policy ; though a sect, already 
formed and advanced, may, with good reason demand a 
toleration ; what title had the puritans to this indulgence, 
who were just on the point of separation from the church, 
and whom, it might be hoped, some wholesome and legal 
severities would still retain in obedience ? {See rude Xh 
at the end of this VoQ 

Whatever ridicule, to a phikMophical mind, may ba 
thrown on pious ceremonies, it must be Qonfessed, that» 
during a very religious age, no institutions can be more 
advantageous to the rude multitude, and tend more to 
mollify that fierce and gloomy spirit of devotion, to which 
they are subject. Even the English church, though it 
had retained a share of popish ceremonies, may justly be 
thought too naked and unadorned, and still to approach 
too near the abstract and spiritual religion of the pu- 
ritans. Laud and his assodates, by reviving a few pri- 
mitive institutions of this nature, corrected the error of 
the first reformers, and presented to the afirightened and 
astonished mind, some sensible, exterior observances, 
which might occupy it during its religious exerc*ises, and 
abate the violence of its disappointed efforts. The thought, 
no longer bent on that divine and mysterious essence, so 
superior to the narrow capacities of mankind, was able, 
by means of the new model of devotion, to relax itself in 
the contemplation of pictures, postures, vestments, builds 
ings ; and all the fine arts, which minister to religion, 
thereby received additional encouragement. The primate, 
it is true, conducted this scheme, not with the enlaiged 
sentiments and cool reflection of a legislator, but with 
the intemperate seal of a sectary ; and by overlooking 
the circumstances of the times, served rather to enflame 
that religious fury which he meant to repress. But tbia 
blemish is more to be regarded as a general imputation 
on the whole age, than any particular foiling of Laud's ; 
and it is swfflpient for his vindication to obierve, that hii 
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«rron were the mostexcosable of ail those which preYailtil 
during that zealous period. 
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WHILE the kiDgf's affain declined is England, i 
events happened in Scotland, which seemed to 
promise him a more prosperous issue of the quarrd. 

MONTROSE'S VICTORIES. 

Bbfokb the commencement of these civil disorders^ 
the earl of Montrose, a young nohleman of a distinguished 
fiunily, returning firam his travels, had been introduoed 
to the king, and had made an oSier of his services ; but 
by the insinuations of the marquii, afterwards duke of 
Hamilton, who possessed much of Charles's confidence, 
he had not been received with that distinction to which 
he thought himself justly entitled.' Disgusted with this 
treatment, he had forwarded all the violence of the co« 
venanters; and, agreeab^ to the natural ardour of his 
genius, he had employed hiouelf, during the first Scottish 
insurrection, with great seal, as well as sncqsss, in levy- 
ing and conducting their armies. Bdug commissioned 
by the TdbUs to wait upon the king, whUe the royal 
army lay at Berwic, he was so gained by the civilitief 
and caresses of that monarch, that he thenceforth devoted 
himself entirely, though secretly, to his service, and «n« 
tered into a dose correspondence with him. In the second 
insurrection, a great military command was intrusted 
to him by the covenanters; and he was the fint that 
passed the Tweed, at the head of their troops, in the in- 
vasion of England. He found means, however, soon after 
to convey a letter to the king: and by the infidelity of 
tome about that prince— Hamilton, as was suspected^-* 

Vol, VUI. I 
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cc^of this letter was sent to Leven, the Scottish general. 
Bein^ accused of treachery^ and a correspondence with 
the enemy, Montrose openly avowed the letter, and asked 
the generals, if they dared to call their sovereign an 
enemy : and by this bold and magnanimous behaviour, he 
escaped the danger of an immediate prosecution. As he 
was now fully known to be of the royal party, he no 
longer concealed his principles ; and he endeavoured to 
draw, those who had entertained like sentiments, into a 
bond of association for his master's service. Though 
thrown into prison for this enterprise,^ and detamed some 
time, be was not discouraged ; but still continued, by his 
countenance and protection, to infuse spirit into the dis- 
tressed royalists. Among other persons of distinction, who 
united themselves to him, was lord Napier of Merchiston, 
son of the famous inventor of the logarithms, the person 
to whom the title of Great Man is more justly due, than 
to any other whom his country «ver produced. 

There was in Scotland another party, who, professing 
equal attachment to the king's service, pretended only to 
differ with Montrose about the means of attaining the 
tame end; and of that party, duke Hamilton was the 
leader. This nobleman had cause to be extremely dcr 
voted to the king, not only by reason of the connexion of 
blood, which united him to the royal family; but on ac- 
count of the great confidence and favour with which he 
had ever been honoured by his master. Being accused by 
lord Rae, not without some appearance of probability, of 
a conspiracy against the king; Charles was so far from 
harbouring susfndon agunst him, that the veiy first time 
Hamilton came to court, he received him into his bed- 
chamber, and passed alone the night with him.' But such 
was the duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he escaped 
not the imputation of treachery to his friend and sove* 
reign ; and though he at last sacrificed his life in the 
king's service, his integrity and sincerity have not been 
thought by historians entirely free from blemish. Perhaps 
(and this is the more probable opinion) the subtleties and 
rtfinements of his conduct and his temporising iiiaxUni» 
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though accompanied with good intentioniB, have been the 
chief cause of a suspicion^ which has never yet been either 
falXy proved or refoted. As much as the bold and vivid 
ipiritof Montrose prompted him to enterprising measures, 
as much was the cautious temper of Hamilton incHoed to 
such as were moderate and dilatory. While the former 
foretold that the Scottish covenanters were secretly form* 
ing an union with the English parliament, and inculcated 
the nece§sity of preventing them by some vigorous under- 
taking; the latter still insisted, that every such attempt 
would precipitate them into measures, to which, otherwise, 
they were not, perhaps, inclined. After the Scottish con- 
vention was summoned without the king's authority, the 
former exclaimed, that their intentions were now visible, 
and that, if some unexpected blow were not struck, to 
dissipate them, they would arm the whole nation against 
the king; the latter maintained the possibility of out- 
voting the disaffected party, and securing, by peaceful 
means, the allegiance of the kingdom.^ Unhappily for 
the royal cause, Hamilton's representations met with more 
credit' from the king and queen, than those of Montrose $ 
and the covenanters were allowed, without interruption, 
to proceed in all their hostile measures. Montrose then 
hastened to Oxford ; where his invectives against Hamil« 
ton*s treachery, concurring with the general prepossession^ 
and supported by the unfortunate event of his counsels, 
were entertained with universal approbation. Influenced 
Vy the clamour of his party, more than his own suspicions, 
Charles, as soon as Hamilton appeared, sent him prisoner 
to Pendennis castle in Comwal. His brother, Laneric, 
who was also put under confinement, found means to 
make his escape, and to fly into Scotland. 

The king^s ears were now opened to Montrose's counsels, 
who proposed none but the boldest and most daring, 
agreeably to the desperate state of the royal cause in 
Scotland. Though the whole nation was subjected by. the 
covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot by 
them, and every place guarded by a vigilant administra* 
tionj he undertook, by his own credit, and that of the 
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few friends who remained to the king^, to raise such com- 
motions, as would soon oblige the malcontents to recal 
those forces, which had so sensibly thrown the balance in 
fiiTOur of the parliament.^ Not discourag^ed with the 
defeat at Marston-moor, which rendered it impossible for 
him to draw any succour from Eng^land; he was content 
to stipulate with the earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ire- 
land, for some supply of men from that countiy. And he 
himself, changing his disguises, and passing through many 
dangers, arrived in Scotland ; where he lay concealed in 
the borders of the Highlands, and secretly prepared the 
minds of his partisans for attempting some great enter- 
prise.* 

No sooner were the Irish landed, though not exceeding 
eleven hundred foot, very ill armed, than Montrose de- 
clared himself, and entered upon that scene of action 
which has rendered his name so celebrated.. About eight 
hundred of the men of Athole flocked to his standard. 
Five hundred men more, who had been levied by the co- 
venanters, were persuaded to embrace the royal cause : 
tnd with this combined force, he hastened to attack lord 
Elcho, who lay at Perth with an army of sit thousand 
nen, assembled upon the first news of the Irish invasion. 
Montrose, inferior in number, totally unprovided with 
horse, ill supplied with arms and ammunition, had no- 
thing to depend on, but the courage, which he himself, by 
his own example, and the rapidity of his enterprises, should 
inspire into his raw soldiers. Having received the fire of 
the enemy, which was answered chiefly by a volley of 
•tones, he rushed amidst them with his sword drawn, 
threw them into confusion, pushed his advantage, and 
obtained a complete victoiy, with the slaughter of two 
thousand of the covenanters.' 

This victory, though it augmented the renown of Mon-» 
trose, increased not his power or numbers. Tlie far 
greater part of the kingdom was extremely attached to 
the covenant ; and such as bore an affection to the royal 
eause, were terrified by the established authority of the 
opposite party. Dreading the superior power of Argyle, 
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who, having^ joined his vassals to a force levied by the 
jjubUc, was approaching with a considerable army; Mon- 
trose hastened northwards, in order to rouse again the 
marquis of Huntley and the Gordons, who, having before 
hastily taken arms, had been instantly suppressed by the 
covenanters. He was joined on lus march by the earl 
of Airly, with his two younger sons, sir Thomas and sir 
David Ogiivy: the eldest was, at that time, a prisoner 
with the enemy. He attacked at Aberdeen the lord Burley, 
who commanded a force of 2500 men. After a sharp 
combat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his situation, 
was true policy, and was also not unaccompanied with 
military skill, he put the enemy to flight, and in the 
pursuit did great execution upon them.^ 

But by this second advantage he obtained not the end 
which he expected. The envious nature of Huntley, jea- 
lous of Montrose's gloiy, rendered him averse to join an 
army, where he himself must be so much eclipsed by the 
superior merit of the general. Argyle, reinforced by the 
earl of Lothian, was behind him with a great army: the 
militia of the northern counties, Murray, Ross, Caithness, 
to the number of five thousand men, opposed him in front, 
and girded the banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. 
In order to elude these numerous armies, he turned aside 
into the hills, and saved his weak, but active troops, in 
Badenoch. After some marches and countermarches, 
Argyle came up with him at Faivy-castle. This noble- 
man's character, though celebrated for political courage 
and conduct, was very low for militaiy prowess; and after 
some skirqiishes, in which he was worsted, he here allowed 
Montrose to escape him. By quick marches through these 
inaccessible mountains, that general freed himself from 
the superior forces of the covenanters. 

Such was the situation of Montrose, that very good or 
▼eiy ill fortune was equally destructive to him, and di- 
minished his army. After every victory, his soldiers, 
greedy of spoil, but deeming the smallest acquisition to 
be unexhausted riches^ deserted in great nun4)er8, and 
vent home to feeure the treasures which they had ae- 
19 
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quind. Hred too, and spent with hasty and long^ marches, 
in the depth of winter, throu^ snowy mountains, unpro- 
vided with every necessary, they fell off, and left their 
l^eral almost alone with the Irish, who, having no place 
to which they could retire, still adhered to him in eveiy 
fortune. 

With these, and some reinforcements of the Athole-men, 
and Macdonalds whom he had recalled, Montrose fell 
suddenly upon Argyle's countiy, and let loose upon it all 
the rage of war; carrying off the cattle, burning the 
houses, and putting the inhabitants to the sword. This 
severity, by which Montrose sullied his victories, was the 
result of private animosity against the chieftain, as much 
as of zeal for the public cause. Aigyle, collecting three 
thousand men, marched in quest of the enemy, who had 
retired with their plunder; and he lay at Innerlochy, 
supposing himself still at a considerable distance from 
them. The earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garrison 
of Inverness, who were veteran soldiers, joined to five 
thousand new-levied troops of the northern counties, 
pressed the royalists on the other side, and threatened 
them with mevitable destruction. By a quick and unex* 
pected march, Montrose hastened to Innerlochy, and pre- 
sented himself in order of battle before the surprised, but 
not affrightened, covenanters. Aigyle alone, seiied with 
a panic, deserted lus army, who still maintained their 
ground, and gave battle to the royalists. After a vigorous 
resistance they were defeated, and pursued with great 
slaughter (2nd Feb.)' And the power of the Campbell 
(that is Argyle's name) being thus broken ; the High* 
landers, who were in general well aflRrated to the royal 
cause, began to join Montrose's camp in great numben* 
Seaforth's army dispersed of itself, at the veiy terror of hit 
name. And lord Gordon, eldest son of Huntley, having 
escaped from his uncle Argyle, who had hitherto detained 
him, now joined Montrose with no contemptible number 
of his followers, attended by his brother, the earl of Aboine. 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montrose's pro- 
greiSi began to think of a more regular plan of detoce. 
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against an «nemy, whose repeated victories had rendered 
bim extremely formidable. Tb^ sent for Baillie, an 
officer of reputation, from England ; and joining him in 
command with Urrey^ who had again enlisted himself 
among the king's enemies, they sent them to the field, 
with a considerable army, against the royaUsts. Montrose, 
with a detachment of eight hundred men, had attacked 
Dundee, a town extremdy zealous for the covenant : and 
having carried it by assault, had delivered it up to be 
plundered by his soldiers ; when Baillie and Urrey, with 
their whole force, were unexpectedly upon him.'^ Hit 
conduct and presence of mind, in this emergence, iq>peared 
conspicuous. Instantly he called off his soldiers from 
plunder, put them in order, secured his retreat by the 
most skUfiil measures ; and having marched sixty miles 
in the face of an enemy much superior, without stopping, 
or allowing his soldiers the least sleep or refreshment, 
he at last secured himself in the mountains. 

Baillie and Urrey now divided their troops, in order 
the better to conduct the war against an enemy, who 
surprised them, as much by the rapidity of his marches, 
as by the boldness of his enterprises. Urrey, at the bead 
of four thousand men, met him at Aldeme, near In- 
verness ; and, encouraged by the superiorily of number 
(for the covenanters were double the royalists), attacked 
him in the post which he had chosen. Montrose, having 
placed his right wing in strong ground, drew the best of 
his forces to the other, and left no main body between 
them ; a defect which he artfoUy concealed, by showing 
a few men through the trees and bushes, with which that 
ground was covered. That Urrey might have no leisure 
to perceive the stratagem, he instantly led his left wing 
to the charge ; and making a ftirious impression upen the 
covenanters, drove them off the field, and gained a com- 
plete victory. * > In this battle, the valour of young Napier, 
son to the lord of that name, shone out with signal lustre. 

Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey's dis- 
comfiture ; but, at Alford, he met, himself, with a like 
fate.|[* Montrose, weak in cavalry, here lined his troope 
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of hone with infantiy ; and after putting the enem/s 
hone to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, who 
were entirely cut in pieces, though with the loss of the 
gallant lord Gordon on the part of the royalists.*' And 
having thus prevailed in so many battles, which his vigour 
ever rendered as- decisive as they were successful, he sum- 
moned together all his friends and partisans, and prepared 
himself for marching into the southern provinces, in order 
to put a final period to the power of the covenanters, and 
dissipate the parliament, which, with great pomp and so- 
lemnity, they had summoned to meet at St. Johnstone's. 

While the fire was thus kindled in the north of the 
island, it blazed out with no less fuiy in the south: the 
parliamentary and royal armies, as soon as the season 
would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of bring* 
ing their important quarrel to a quick decision. The 
passing of the self-denying ordinance had been protracted 
by so many debates and intrigues, that the spring was far 
advanced befbre it received the sanction of both houses ; 
and it was thought dangerous by many to introduce, so 
near the time of action, such great innovations into the 
army. Had not the punctilious principles of Essex en- 
gaged him, amidst all the disgusts which he received, to 
pay implicit obedience to the parliament ; this alteration 
had not been effected without some fatal accident: since, 
notwithstanding his prompt resignation of the command, 
a mutiny was generally apprehended.*^ Fairfax, or more 
properly speaking, Cromwel, under his name, introduced, 
at last, the new model into the army, and threw the 
troops into a different shape* From the same men, new 
regiments and new companies were formed, diflbrent 
officen appointed, and the whole military fbrce put into 
such hands, as the independents could rely on. fitsidei 
memben of parliament ^ho were excluded, many ofiicert, 
unwilling to serve under the new generals, threw up their 
commissions ; and unwarily facilitated the project of put- 
ting the army entirely into the hands of that ftiction. 

Though the discipline of the former parliamentaiy army 
was not contemptible, a more exact plan was Introduced, 
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and rigurously executed, by these new commanders. 
Talour indeed was very generally difiused over the one 
party as well as the other, during this period : discipline 
also was attained by the forces of the parliament : but 
tbe perfection of the military art in concerting the general 
plans of action, and the operations of the field, seems stilly 
on both sides, to have been, in a great measure, wanting. 
Historians at least, perhaps from their own ignorance and 
inexperience, have not remarked any thing but a headlong 
impetuous conduct ; each party huriying to a battle, where 
Taloor and fortune chiefly determined the success. The 
great ornament of history, during these reigns, are the 
dvil, not the military transactions. 

NEW MODEL OF THE ARMY. 

Nbter surely was a more singular army assembled, 
than that which was now set on foot by the parliament. 
To the greater number of the regiments, chaplains were 
hot appointed. The oncers assumed the spiritual duty, 
and united it with their military functions. During the 
intervals of action, they occupied themselves in sermons, 
prayers, exhortations ; and the same emulation, there, at- 
tended them, which, in the field, is so necessaiy to support 
the honour of that profession. Rapturous ecstasies sup- 
plied the place of study and reflection ; and while the 
zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpre- 
meditated harangues, they mistook that eloquence, which, 
to their own surprise, as well as that of others, flowed in 
upon them, for divine dluminations, and for illapses of the 
Holy Spirit Wherever they were quartered, they excluded 
the minister from his pulpit; and, usurping his place, 
donveyed their sentiments to the audience, with all the 
authority which followed their power, their valour, and 
their military exploits, united to their appearing zeal and 
fervour, lie private soldiers, seized with the same spirit, 
employed their vacant hours in prayer, in perusing the 
Holy Scriptures, in ghostly conferences, where they com- 
pwtd the prpgreM of their soulf in grace, and mutually 
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itimulated each other to farther advances in the gnat 
work of their salvation. When they were marching to 
battle, the whole field resounded, as well with psalms and 
ipiritual songs adapted to the occasion, as with the instru- 
ments of military mnsic ;*^ and every man endeavoured 
to drown the sense of present danger, in the prospect of 
that crown of glory which was set before him. In so holy 
a cause, wounds were esteemed meritorious ; death, maD* 
tyrdom, and the hurry and dangers of action, instead of 
banishing their pious visions, rather served to impress 
their minds more strongly with them. 

The royalists were desirous of throwing a ridicule on 
this fimaticism of the parliamentary armies, without being 
sensible how much reason they had to apprehend its dan- 
gerous consequences. The forces assembled by the king 
at Oxford, in the west, and in other places, were equal, if 
not superior in number, to their adversaries ; but actuated 
by a veiy different spirit That licence, which had been 
introduced by want of pay, had risen to a great height 
among them, and rendered them more formidable to their 
friends than to the^r enemies. Prince Rupert, negligent 
of the people, fond of the soldiery, had indulged the troops 
in unwarrantable liberties: Wilniot, a man of dissolute 
manners, had promoted the same spirit of di'^order : and 
the licentious Goring, Gerrard, sir Richard Granville, now 
carried it to a great pitch of enormity. In the west 
especially, where Goring commanded, universal spoil and 
hovoc were committed ; and the whole country was laid 
waste by the rapine of the army. All distinction of parties 
being in a manner dropped ; the most devoted friends of 
the church and monarchy wished there for such success to 
the parliamentary forces, as might put ao end to these 
oppressions. The country people, despoiled of their sub- 
stance, flocked together in several places, armed with clubs 
and staves ; and though they professed an enmity to the 
soldiers of both parties, their hatred was in most places 
1/evelled chiefly against the royalists, from whom they bad 
met with the worst treatment. Many thousands of these 
tomoltuaiy peasants were assembled in different parts of 
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EtiglaDd ; who destroyed all such straggling soldiers as 
tbey met with, and much infested the armies.'^ 

The disposition of the forces on both sides was as fol- 
lows : part of the Scottish army was employed in taking 
F6mfret, and other towns in Yorkshire : part of it be- 
llied Carlisle, valiantly defended by sir Thomas Glen* 
liam : Chester, where Biron commanded, had long been 
blockaded by sir William Brereton ; and was reduced to 
great difficulties. The king, being joined by the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a considerable 
army, about 15,000 men. Fairfax and Cromwel were 
posted at Windsor, with the new-modelled army, about 
223,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Somerset, defended 
by Blake, suffered a long siege from sir Richard Granville, 
who commanded an army of about 8000 men ; and though 
the defence had been obstinate, the garrison was now re- 
duced to the last extremity. Goring commanded, in th« 
urest, an army of nearly the same number.^^ 

On opening the campaign, the king formed the prqject 
of relieving Chester ; Fairfax, that of relieving Taunton. 
The king was first in motion. When he advanced to 
Draiton in Shropshire, Biron met him, and brought intel- 
ligence, that his approach had reused the siege, and that 
the parliamentary army had withdrawn. Fairfax, having 
reached Salisbury in his road westward, received orders 
from the committee of both kingdoms, appointed for the 
management of the war, to return and lay siege to Oxford, 
now exposed by the king's absence. He obeyed, aftei' 
sending colonel Weldon to the west, with a detachment of 
4000 men. On Weldon's approach, Granville, who ima- 
gined that Fairfox with his whole army was upon him, 
raised the nege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and half burned, to recdve relief: but the 
royalists, bdng reinforced with 3000 horse under Goring, 
again advanced to Taunton, and shut up Weldon, with 
his small army, in that ruinous place.** 

The king, having etRscted his purpose with regard to 
Chester, returned southwards; and, in his way, sat down 
before Leicester, a garrison of the parliament's. Having 
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made a breach in the watl, he gtonned the town on aU 
sides ; and, after a furious assault, the soldiers entered 
iword in hand, and committed all those disorders to 
which their natural violence, especially when enflamed 
by resistance, is so much addicted.'^ A great booty was 
taken and distributed among them: fifteen hundred pri^ 
ioners fell into the king's hands. This success, which 
struck a great terror into the parliamentaiy party, de» 
termined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was beginning 
to approach ; and he marched towards the king, with an 
intention of offering him battle. The king was advancing 
towards Oxford, in order to raise the siege, which, he ap^ 
prehended, was now begun; and both armies, ere th^ 
were aware, had advanced within six miles of each other. 
A council of war was called by the king, in order to 
deliberate concerning the measures which he should now 
pursue. On the one hand', it seemed more prudent to 
delay the combat; because Gerrard, who lay in Wales 
with 3000 men, might be enabled, in a little time, to join 
the army ; and Goring, it was hoped, would soon be master 
of Taunton ; and having put the west in full security, wonld 
then unite his forces to those of the king, and give them 
an incontestable superiority over the enemy. On the other 
hand, prince Rupert, whose boiling ardour still pushed him 
on to battle, excited the impatient humour of the nobility 
and gentry, of which the army was full ; and urged the 
many difficulties under which the royalists laboured, and 
from which nothing but a victory could relieve them : the 
resolution was taken to give battle to Fairfax ; and tha 
»yal army inmiedSately advanced upon him. 

BATTLE OF NASEBY. 

At Naseby was fought, with forces nearly equal> thii 
decisive and well-disputed action, ^between the king and 
parliament. The main body of the royalists was com« 
manded by the king himself: the right wing by prince 
Rupert ; the left by sir Marmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, 
■eoonded by Skippon, placed himself in the main body of 
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diQ opposite army: Cromwel ii^ the rigrbt wing: Ireton^ 
Cromwers son-in-law, in the left. The cbaige was be^n^ 
with his usual celerity and usual success, by prince Rupert, 
Though Ireton made stout resistance, and even after he 
was run through the thigh with a pike, still maintained 
the combat, till he was taken prisoner ; yet was that whole 
wing broken, and pursued with precipitate fury by Rupert : 
he was even so inconsiderate as to lose time in summoning 
and attadung the artillery of the enemy, which had been 
left with a good guard of infiuitiy. The king led on his 
main body, and displayed, in this action, all the conduct of 
a prudent general, and all tlie valour of a stout soldier,^ 
Fidrfax and Skippon encountered him, and well supported 
that reputation which they had acquired. Skippon, being 
dangerously wounded, was desired by Fair£Euc,to leave the 
field; but be declared that he would remain there as long 
as one man maintained his ground.*^ The infantry of the 
parliament was broken, and pressed upon by the king; 
till Fwr&z, with great presence of mind, brought up the 
reserve, and renewed the combat. Meanwhile Cromwell 
having led on his troops to the attack of tiangdale, over- 
bore tiie force of the royalists, and by his prudence im> 
proved that advantage which he had gained by his valour. 
Having pursued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and 
detached some troops to prevent their rallying, he turned 
back upon the king^s infantiy, and threw them into the 
Utmost confusion. One regiment alone preserved its order 
unbroken, though twice desperately assailed by Fairfax ; 
and that general, excited by so steady a resistance, 
ordered Doyley, the captain of his life-guard, to ^ve them 
a third charge in front, while he himself attacked them in 
rear* The regiment was broken. Fairfax, with his own 
hands, killed an ensign, and, having seized the colours, 
gave them to a soldier to keep for him. The soldier 
afterwards boasting that he had won this trophy, was 
reproved by Doyley, who had seen the action ; LH Hm 
retain thai honour, said Fairfax, / havo to-dajf acfuireii 
enough beside.^ 
Prince Rupert, sensible £00 late of his error, left the 
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fruitleM attack on the enemy's artilleiy, and joined the 
kin^, whose infantry was now totally discomfited. Charles 
exhorted this body of cavalry not to despair, and cried 
aloud to them, One charge more^ and we recover the day,^ 
But the disadvantages under which they laboured were too 
evident; and they could by no means be induced to renew 
the combat. Charles was obliged to quit the field, and 
leave the victory to the enemy.^ The slain, on the side 
of the pariiament, exceeded those on the side of the king: 
they lost a thousand men ; he not above eight hundred. 
But Fairfox made 500 officers prisoners, and 4000 private 
men ; took all the king's artillery and ammunition ; and 
totally dissipated his infantry : so that scarce any victory, 
eottld be more complete than that ^rhich he obtained. 

Among the other spoils was seized the king's cabinet, 
with the copies of his letters to the queen, which the par- 
liament afterwards ordered to be published.*^ They chose, 
no doubt, such of them as they thought would reflect dis- 
honour on Mm : yet, upon the whole, tlie letters are written 
with delicacy and tenderness, and give an advantageous 
idea both of the king's genius and morals. A mighty 
fondness, it is true, and attachment, he expresses to bis 
consort, and often professes that he never would embrace 
any measures which she disapproved : but such declara- 
tions of civility and confidence are not always to be taken 
in a full literal sense. And so legitimate an affection, 
avowed by the laws of God and man, may, perhaps, be 
excusable towards a woman of beauty and spirit, even 
though she was a papist.^ 

The Athenians, having intercepted a letter written by 
their enemy, Philip of Macedon, to his wife, Olympia ; so 
fiu*from being moved by a curiosity of prying into the 
aecrets of that relation, immediately sent the letter to the 
queen unopened. Philip was not their sovereign ; nor 
were they inflamed with that violent animosity against 
him, which attends all civil commotions. 

After the battle, the \Sskg retreated with that body of 
horse which remained entire, first to Hereford, then to 
Abergavenny^ and remained some time in Wales, from 
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the vain hope of raising a body of infantry in those 
harassed and exhausted quarters. Fairfax, having first 
retaken Leicester, which was surrendered upon articles 
Cl7tb June), tiegan to deliberate concerning his future 
enterprises. A letter was brought him written by Goring 
to the king, and unfortunately intrusted to a spy of 
Fairfax's. Goring there informed the king, that in three 
weeks be hoped to be master of Taunton ; after which 
he would join his nu^esty with all the forces in the west; 
and entreated him, in the mean while, to avoid coming to 
any general action. This letter, which, had it been safely 
delivered, had probably prevented the battle of Nasehy, 
served now to direct the operations of Fairfax.^7 After 
leaving a body of 3000 men to Points and Rossiter, with 
orders to attend the king's motions, he marched imme- 
diately to the west, with a view of saving Taunton, and 
suppressing the only considerable force which now re- 
mained to the royalists. 

In the beginning of the campaign, Charles, appre- 
hensive of the event, had sent the prince of Wales, then 
fifteen years of age, to the west, with the title of general, 
and had given orders, if he were pressed by the enemy, that 
he should make his escape into a foreign country, and savA 
one part of the royal family from the violence of the par> 
liament. Prince Rupert had thrown himself into Bristol^ 
with an intention of defending that important city. 
Goring commanded the army before Taunton. 

On Fairfax's approach, the siege of Taunton was raised 
(10th July); and the royalists retired to Lamport, an open 
town in the county of Somerset. Fairfax attacked them 
in that post, beat them from it, killed about 300 men, and 
took 1400 prisoners.^^ After this advantage, he sat down 
before Bridgewater, a town esteemed strong and of great 
consequence in that country. When he had entered the 
outer town by storm, Windham the governor, who had 
retired into the inner, immediately capitulated, and de* 
livered up the place to Fairfax. The garrison, tu the 
Hiimber of 2600 men, were made prisoners of war 
(sard July.) 
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SURRENDER OF BRISTOL* Sq>t. U. 

Fairfax, haring next taken Bath and Shetbonie, re- 
lolved to lay siege to Bristol, and made great preparationi 
for an enterprise, which, from the strength of the garrison, 
and the reputation of prince Rupert the governor* waa 
deemed of the last importance. But, so precarious in 
most men is this quality of military courage ! a poorer de» 
fence was not made by any town during the whole war: 
and the general expectations were here extremely dis- 
appointed. No sooner had the parliamentary forces en- 
tered the lines by storm, than the prince capitulated, 
and surrendered the city to Fairfax.^ A few days before, 
he had written a letter to the king, in which he undertook 
to defend the place for four months, if no mutiny obliged 
him to surrender itr Charles, who was forming schemes, 
and collecting forces, for the relief of Bristol, was asto- 
nished at so unexpected an event, which was little less 
fatal to his cause than the defeat at Naseby.^ Pull of 
indignation, he instantly recalled all prince Rupert's com- 
missions, and sent him a pass to go beyond sea.'^ 

The king's affairs now went fast to ruin in all quarters. 
The Scots, having made themselves masters of Carlisle,^ 
after an obstinate siege, marched southwards, and laid 
siege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raise it on the king^s 
approach : and this was the last glimpse of success which 
attended his arms. Having marched to the relief of 
Chester, which was anew besieged by the parliamentaiy 
forces under colonel Jones ; Points attacked his rear, and 
forced him to give battle (24th Sept.) While the fight 
was continued with great obstinacy, and yictory seemed 
to incline to the royalists ; Jones fell upon them from the 
other side, and put them to rout with the loss of six 
hundred slain, and one thousand prisoners.'' The king, 
with the remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, 
and thence escaped to Oxford, where he shut himself up 
during the winter season. 

The news which he received from every quarter, were 
ao lew fatal than those events which passed where h« 
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himself was present. Fairfax and Cromwel, after the sur- 
render of Bristol, having divided their forces, the former 
marched westwards, in order to complete the conquest of 
Devonshire and Cornwal ; the latter attacked the king's 
garrisons which lay to the east wf Bristol. The Devizes 
were surrendered to Cromwel ; Berkeley castle was taken 
by storm; Winchester capitulated ; Basinghouse was en- 
tered sword in band : and all these middle counties of Eng- 
land were, in a little time, reduced to ohedience under the 
parliament. 

THE WEST CONQUERED BY FAIRFAX. 1646. 

Tbb same rapid and uninterrupted success attended 
Faurfax. The parliamentary forces, elated by past vic- 
tories, governed by the most rigid discipline, met with no 
equal opposition from troops, dismayed by repeated defeats, 
and corrupted by licentious manners. After beating up the 
quarters of the royalists at Bovey.Tracey, Fairfax sat down 
before Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it by storm 
(18th of Jan.) Poudram-castle being taken by him, and 
Exeter blockaded on all sides ; Hopton. a man of merit, 
who now commanded the royalists, having advanced to 
the relief of that town with an army of eight thousand 
men, met with the parliamentary army at Torrington 
(19th Feb.) ; where he was defeated, all his foot dispersed, 
and he himself, with his horse, obliged to reUre into Corn- 
wall Fairfax followed him, and vigorously pursued the 
victory. Having inclosed the royalists at Truro, he forced 
the whole army, consisting of five thousand men, chiefly 
cavalry, to surrender upon terms. The soldiers^ delivering 
up their horses and arms, were allowed to disband, and 
received twenty shillings a-picce, to carry them to their 
respective abodes. Such of the oflicers as desired it, had 
passes to retire beyond sea : the others, having promised 
never more to bear arms, payed compositions to the par- 
liament,^ and procured their pardon.'^ And thus Fairfax, 
after taking ^eter, which completed the conquest of 
th« wctty marched with his victorious anny to the centre 
K 2 
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of tbe kin^oiDy and fixed his camp at Newbury. The 
prince of Wales* in pursuance of the king's orders, retired 
to Scilly ; thence to Jersey ; whence he went to Paris ; 
where he joined the queeu» who had fled thither from 
Exeter, at the time the earl of Essex conducted the parlia- 
mentary army to the west. 

In tbe other parts of England, Hereford was taken by 
surprise: Chester surrendered: lord Digby, who had 
attempted, with ISOO horse, to break into Scotland and 
join Montrose, was defeated at Sherbum, in Yorkshire, by 
colonel Copley; his whole force was dispersed; and he 
himself was obliged to fly, first to the Isle of Man, thence 
to Ireland. News too arrived that Montrose himself, after 
some more successes, was at last routed ; and this only 
remaining hope of the royal party finally extinguished. 

When Montrose descended into the southern counties, 
the covenanters, assembling their whole force, met him 
with a nunierous army, and gave him ba£tle, but without 
success, at Kilsyth.'^ This was the most complete victory 
that Montrose ever obtained. The royalists put to the 
fword six thousand of their enemies, and left the cove- 
nanters no remains of any army in Scotland. The whole 
kingdom was shaken with these repeated successes of 
Moutrose; and many noblemen, who secretly favoured 
the royal cause, now declared openly for it, when they 
saw a force able to support them. The marquis of Douglas, 
the earls of Annandale and Hartfield, the lords Fleming, 
Seton, Maderty, Camegy, with niany others, flocked to 
the royal standard. Edinburgh opened its gates, and 
gave liberty to all the prisoners there detained by the 
covenanters. Among the rest was lord Ogilvy, son of Airly, 
whose family had contributed extremely to the victoiy 
gained at Kilsyth.'^ 

David Lesly was detached from the army in England, 
and marched to the relief of his distressed party in Scot- 
land* Montrose advanced still farther to the south, al- 
lured by vain hopes, both of rousing to arms the earls of 
Hume, Traquaire, and Roxborough, who had promised to 
Join him : and of obtaining firom England some supply 
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of cavaUy, in which he was deficient. By the negtigence 
of his scouts. Lesly* at Philiphaugh in the Forest, sur* 
prised his army, much diminished in numbers, from the 
desertion of the Highlanders, who had retired to the hills, 
according to custom, in order to secure their plunder. 
After a sharp conflict, where Montrose exerted great var 
lour, his forces were routed by Lesly's cavalry :^^ and 
he himself was obliged to fly with his broken forces intQ 
the mountains; where he again prepared himself for 
new battles and new enterprises.^^ 

The covenanters used the victory with rigour. Their 
prisoners, sir Robert Spotiswood, secretary of state, and 
son to the late primate, sir Philip Nisbet, sir William 
Rollo, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, son 
of the bishop of Murray, William Murray, son of the earl 
of Tullibardine, wer« condemned and executed. The sole 
crime imputed to the secretary, was his delivering to 
Montrose the king's commission to be csqptain general of 
Scotland. Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken prisoner, 
would have undergone the same fate, had not his sister 
found means to procure his escape, by changing clothes 
with him. For this instance of courage and dexterity^ she 
met with harsh usage. The clergy solicited the parlia* 
ment, that more royalists might be executed ; but could 
not obtain their request*^ 

After all these repeated disasters, which eveiy where 
befel the royal party, there remained only one body of 
troops, on which fortune could exercise her rigour. Lord 
Astley, with a small army of 3000 men, chiefly cavalry, 
marching to Oxford, in older to Join the king, was met at 
Stowe, by Colonel Morgan, and entirely d^eated (22nd 
March) ; himself being taken prisoner. " You have done 
your work," said Astley to the parliamentary officers; 
" and may now go to play, unless you choose to fall out 
among yourselves." *' 

The condition of the king, during this whole winter, 
was to the last degree disastrous and melancholy. As the 
dread of ills Is commonly more oppressive than their real 
presence^ perhaps in no period of his life was he mora 
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justly the object of oompassion. Hm vigour of mindy 
which, though it sometimes failed him in acting, never 
deserted him in his suflferings, was what alone supported 
him ; and he was determined, as he wrote to lord Digby, 
if he could not live as a king, to die like a gentleman ; 
nor should any of his friends, he said, ever have reason 
to blush for the prince whom they had so unfortunately 
served.^' The murmurs of discontented officers, on the 
one hand, harassed their unhappy sovereign ; while they 
over-rated those services and sufferings which, they now 
saw, must for ever go unrewarded.^^ The affectionate 
duty, on the other hand, of his more generous friends, who 
respected his misfortunes and his virtues, as much as his 
dignity, wrung his heart with a new sorrow; when he re- 
flected, that such disinterested attachment would so soon 
be exposed to the rigour of his implacable enemies. Re- 
peated attempts, which he made for a peaceful and equit- 
able accommodation with the parliament, served to no 
purpose but to convince them, that the victory was en- 
tirely in their hands. They deigned not to make the 
ikast reply to several of his messages, in which he de- 
sired a passport fbr commissioners.^ At last, after re- 
proaching him with the blood spilt during the war, they 
told him, that they were preparing bills for him; and 
his passing them would be the best pledge of his incli- 
nation towards peace: in other words, he must yield at 
discretion.^^ He desired a personal treaty, and offered to 
eome to London, upon receiving a safe conduct for him- 
self and his attendants : they absolutely refused him ad- 
mittance, and issued orders for the guarding, that is, the 
seizing of his person, In case he should attempt to visit 
them.^ A new incident, which happened in Ireland, served 
to inflame the minds of men, and to increase those calum- 
nies with which his enemies had so much loaded him, 
and which he ever regarded as the most grievous part of 
bis misfortunes. 

After the cessation with the Irish rebels, the king was 
desirous of concluding a final peace with them, and ob- 
taiidng their asiiitance in Eo^Und: and be gsve autho- 
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lily to Ormondy lord lieutenant^ to promise them an abro- 
fation of all die penal laws enacted a^^ainst catholics; 
together with the suspension of Poioingfs statute, with 
ttg^rd to some particular bills, which, should be agreed 
on. L^rd Herbert, created earl ^f Glamoiigan (though 
bis patent had not yet passed the seals), having occasion 
for his private affairs to go to Ireland, the kuig considered, 
that this nobleman, being a catholic, and allied to the 
best Irish families, might be of service ; he also foresaw, 
that farther concessions with regard to religion might 
probably be demanded by the bigoted Irish ; and that, as 
these concessions, however necessary, would give great 
aeandal to the protestant zealots ha his three kingdoms, it 
would be requisite both to conceal them during some 
time, and to preserve Ormond's character, by giving 
private orders to Glamorgan to conclude and sign these 
articles. But as he had a better opinion of Glamorgan's 
zeal and auction for his service, than of his capacity, he 
enjoined him to communicate all his measures to Ormond $ 
and though the final conclusion of the treaty must be 
executed only in Glamorgan's own name, he was required 
to be directed, in the steps towards it, by the opinion of 
the lord lieutenant. Glamorgan, bigoted to his religion, 
and passionate for the king^s service, but guided in these 
pursuits by no manner of Judgment or discretion, secretly, 
nf himself, without any communication with Ormond, 
concluded a peace with the council of Kilkenny, and agreed, 
in the king^s name, that the Irish should eiijoy all the 
churches of which they had ever been in possession since 
the commencement of their insurrection; on condition 
that they should assist the king in England with a body 
of ten thousand men. This transaction was discovered by 
accident. The titular archbishop of Tuam being killed l^y 
a sally of the garrison of Sligo, the articles of the (rea^ 
were found among his bagi^ige, and were immediately 
published every where, and copies of them sent over to 
the English parliament.^^ The lord lieutenant and lord 
Digby, foreseeing the clamour which would be raised 
against the king, committed Glamorgan to prison, charged 
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him with treason for hif temerity, aad maintained, that 
he had acted altogether without any authority from his 
master. The Eng^lish parliament however neglected not 
so fovourahle an opportunity of reviving the old clamour 
with regard to the king's favour of popeiy, and accused him 
of delivering over, in a manner, the whole kingdom of 
Ireland to that hated sect. The king told them, " That 
the earl of Glamorgan having made an offer to raise forces 
in the kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them into 
England for his majesty's service, bad a commission for 
that purpose, and to that purpose only, and that he had no 
commission at all to treat of any thing else, without the 
privity and direction of the lord lieutenant, much less to 
capitulate any thing concerning religion, or any property 
belonging either to church or laity.***® Tliough this de- 
daration seems agreeable to truth, it gave no satisfaction 
to the parliament; and some historians, even at present, 
when the ancient bigotry is somewhat abated, are desirous 
of representing this very innocent transaction, in which 
the king was engaged by the most violent necessity, as a 
stain on the memory of that unfortunate prince. — [See 
fuie E, at the end tftUs Vol^ 

Having lost all hope of prevailing over the rigour of 
the parliament, either by arms or by treaty, the only re- 
source which remained to the king, was derived from the 
intestine dissentions, which ran very high among his ene- 
mies. Presbyterians and independents, even before their 
victory was fully completed, fell into contests about the 
division of the spoil, and their religious as well as civil 
disputes agitated the whole kingdom. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

The parliament, though they had early abolished epis- 
copal authority, had not, during so long a time, sub- 
stituted any other spiritual government in its place ; and 
their committees of religion had hitherto assumed the 
. whole ecclesiastical jurisdiction : but they now esta- 
l^lished, by an ordinance, the presbyterian model in all it9 
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Ibrms of amgregaiional, c/ofMcal, provinciai, and noHomU 
assemblies. All the inhabitants of each parish were or- 
dered to meet and choose eiders* on whom, together with 
the minister, was bestowed the entire direction of all spi- 
ritual concerns within the congregation. A number of 
neighbouring parishes, commonly between twelve and 
twenty, formed a dassis ; and the court, which governed 
this division, was composed of all the ministers, together 
with two, three, or four elders chosen from each parish. 
The provincial assembly retained an inspection over several 
neijgbbouring classes, and was composed entirely of clergy- 
men: the national assembly was constituted in the same 
manner ; and its authority extended over the whole king- 
dom. It is probable, that the tyranny exercised by the 
Scottish clergy had given warning not to allow laymen a 
place in the provincial or national assemblies ; lest the 
nobility and more considerable gentry, soliciting a seat in 
these great ecclesiastical courts, shoidd bestow a consider* 
ation upon them, and render them, in the' eyes of the 
multitude, II rival to the parliament. lA the inferior 
courts, the mixture of the laity might serve rather to 
temper the usual zeal of the clergy.*^' 

But though the presbjrterians, by the establishment of 
parity among the ecclesiastics, were so hr gratified, they 
were denied satis&ction in several other points, on which 
they were extremely intent. The assembly of divines had 
voted presbyteiy to be of divine right. The parliament re- 
fused their assent to that dedsion.^ Selden, Whitlocke, 
and other political reasoners^ assisted by the independ- 
ents, had prevailed in this Important deliberation. Tb^ 
thought, that, bad the bigoted rtsligionists been able to 
get their heavenly charter recognised, the presbyters 
would soon become more dangerous to the magistrate than 
had ever been the prelatical clergy. These latter, white 
they claimed to themselves a divine right, admitted of a 
like origin to civil authority : the former, diallenging to 
their own order a celestial pedigree, derived the legislative 
power from a source no more dignified than the voluntaiy 
aaaociatHm of the people. 
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Under coloar of keeping the saoranientf from profima- 
tion» the clergy of all chrUtian sects had assumed, what 
they call the power of the keys, or the right of simulat- 
ing excommunicatioD. The example of Scotland was a 
luflicient lesson for the parliament to ase precaution in 
guarding against so severe a tyranny. They determined, 
1»y a general ordinance, all the cases in which ezcommu* 
nicstion could he used. They allowed of appeals to paiUa* 
ment from all ecclesiastical courts. And thej appointed 
eommissioners in eveiy province to judge of sueh eases at 
leU not within their general ordinanoe.^^ So much dvil 
authority, intermixed with the ecclesiastical, gvre disgust 
to all the aealots. 

But nothing was attended with more universal scandal 
than the propensity of many in the parliament towards a 
toleration of the protestant sectaries. The presbyterians 
exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Christ 
resemble Noah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all 
unclean beasts. They insisted, that the least of Christ'a 
truths was superior to all politiosl consideratlDns.^ They 
maintained the eternal obligation imposed by the covenant 
to extirpate heresy and schism* And they menaced all 
their opponents with the same rigid persecution, under 
which they themselves had groaned, when held in su^ 
jection by the hierarchy. 

So great prudence and reserve, in such material points, 
does great honour to the pariiament; and proves, iha^ 
notwithstanding the prevalencyof bigotiy and fanaticism, 
theie were many members who had more enlaifed views, 
and paid regard to the eivil interests of society. These 
men, uniting themselvet to the entbustasts, whose geniua 
is naturally averse to clerical usurpatk>ns, exercised so 
Jealous an authority over the assembly of divines, that 
they allowed them nothing but the liberty of tendering 
advice, and would not intrust them even with the power 
of electhig ^ir own chairman or his substitute, or of 
supplying tWvacancies of their own members. 

While these disputes were canvassed by theologians, 
who engaged in their spiritual contests eveiy order of the 
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state ; the king, though he entertaioed hopes of raaping 
advantage from those divisions, was much at a loss which 
side it would be most for his interest to comply with. 
The presbyterians were, by their principles, the least 
averse to regal authority ; hut were rigidly bent on the 
extirpation of prelacy : the independents were resolute to 
lay the foundation of a republican government ; but as 
they pretended not to erect themselves into a national 
church, it might be hoped, that, if gratified with a tolera- 
tion, they would admit the re-establishment of the hier- 
archy. So great attachment had the king to episcopal 
Jurisdiction, that he was ever inclined to put it in balance 
even with his own power and kingly office. 

But whatever advantage he might hope to reap from 
the divisions in the parliamentary party, he was appre- 
hensive, lest it should come too late to save him from the 
destruction with which he was instantly threatened. Fair- 
fax was approaching with a powerful and Victorious army, 
and was taking the proper measures for laying siege to 
Oxford, which must infallibly fall into his hands. To be 
taken captive, and led in triumph by his insolent enemies* 
was what Charles justly abhorred ; and every insult, i 
not violence, was to be dreaded from that enthusiastic 
soldiery, who hated his person and despised his dignity. In 
this desperate extremity, he embraced a measure which, 
in any other situation, might lie under the imputation of 
imprudence and indiscretion. 

THE KING GOES TO THE SCOTCH CAMP AT 
NEWARK. 

MoNTKSviLpA, the French minister, interested Vor the 
king more by the natural sentiments of humanity, than 
any instructions from his court, which seemed rather to 
favour the parliamept, bad solicited the Sdottish generals 
and commissioners, to give protection to th^ distressed 
sovereign ; and having received many gener4Fprofessione 
and promises, he had alwi^s transmitted these, perhaps 
with some exaggeratiooy to the kiiig. From hit sugsci-^ 

VaL.VUL L 
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tions, Charles began to entertain thoughts of leaving Ox- 
ford, and flying to the Scottish army, which at that time 
lay before Newark.^' He considered that the Scottish 
nation had been fully gratified in all their demands ; and 
having already, in their own country, annihilated both 
episcopacy and regal "authority, had no farther concessions 
to exact from him. In all disputes which had passed 
about settling the terms of peace, the Scots, he heard, 
bad still adhered to the milder side, and had endeavoured 
to soften the rigour of the English parliament. Great 
disgusts also, on other accounts, had taken place between 
the nations ; and the Scots found that, in proportion as 
their assistance became less necessary, less value was put 
upon them. The progress of the independents gave them 
great alarm; and they were scandalized to hear their 
beloved covenant spoken of, every day, with less regard 
and reverence. The refusal of a divine right to presby- 
tery, and the infringing of ecclesiastical discipline from 
political considerations, were, to them, the subject of 
much offence : and the king hoped, that in their present 
disposition, the sight of their native prince, flying to them 
in this extremity of distress, would rouse every spark of 
generosity in their bosom, and procure him their favour 
and protection. 

That he might the better conceal his intentions, orders 
were given at every gate in Oxford, for allowing three 
persons .to pass : and in the night the king, accompanied 
by none but Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashbumham, went out 
at that gate which leads to London. He rode before a 
portmanteau, and called himself Asfabumham's servant. 
He passed through Henley, St. Albans, and came so near 
to London as Harrow on the Hill. He once entertained 
thoughts of entering into that city, and of throwing hhno 
self on the mercy of the parliament. But at last; after 
passing through many cross roads, he arrived at the Scot* 
tish camp before Newark (5th May).^ The parliament, 
bearing of his escape fh>m Oxford, issued rigorous orders, 
and threatened with instant death whoevtr should har- 
bour or concaal him.** 
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The Seottkh generals and oommissioiien alfected greet 
mrpme on tbe appeafanee of the king: and though they 
pagped lum all the eiterior reapect due to his dignity, they 
mstantly set a guard upon him^ under colour of pro- 
tectaon, and made him in reality a prisoner. They in- 
formed the English parliament of this unexpected incident, 
and assured them that they had entered into no private 
treaty with the king. They applied to him for orders to 
Bellasis, governor of Newark, to surrender that town, 
now reduced to extremity; and the orders were instantly 
obeyed. And hearing that the parliament laid claim to 
the entire disposal of the king's person, and that the Eng- 
lish army was making some motions towards them; they 
thought proper to retire northwards, and to fix their camp 
at NewcaiCle.^ 

This measure was very grateful to the king; and he 
hegan to entertain hopes of protection from the Scots. 
He was particnlarfy attentive to the behaviour of their 
preachers, on whom all depended. It was the mode of 
that age to make the polpit the scene of news ; and on 
every great event, the whole scripture was ransacked by 
the clergy for passages applicable to the present occasion. 
The first minister who preached before the king, chose 
these words for his text : " And behold all tbe men of 
Israel came to the king, and said unto him. Why have our 
•brethren, the men of Jodah, stolen thee away, adH have 
liirougiit the king and his household, and all David's men 
with him, over Jordan ? And all the men of Judah an- 
swered the men of Israel, Because the king is near of kin 
to us; wherefore then be ye angry for this matter ? Have 
we eaten at all of the king's cost ; or hath he gnven us 
any gift? AnSB the men of Israel answered the men of 
Jadah, and said. We have ten parts in the king, and we 
have also more right in David than ye : why then did ye 
despise us, that our advice should not be first had, in 
bringing back our king : and the words of the men of 
Jndah were fiercer than tbe words of the men of Israel." ^ 
jBotthe king found, that tbe happiness chiefly of tbe al- 
kisum had tempted the preacher to empfoy this text; ind 
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that the eovemmtiiiif lealots wwe nowiie padfied towards 
him. Another preacher^ after reproachinf^ him to his Isoe 
with his miflsovemment, ordered this psalm to be smgi 

Why dost tboo, tyrant, bout (byidr, 
ny wicked deeds to pniaer 

Tlie kin; stood up, and called for that psalm which begins 
With these words, 

" IlaTe mercy, Lmrd, en ne, 1 pniy ; 
For men woald me devour :* 

The good-natured audience, in pity to ftllen mi(|esty» 
showed ibr once greater deference to the king than to the 
minister, and sung the psalm which the former had called 
for,*8 

Charles had very little reason to be pleased with liis 
situation. He not only found himself a prisoner very 
strictly guarded : all hit friends were kept at a distance; 
and no intercourse, either by letters or conversation, was 
allowed him, with any one on whom he could depend, or 
who was suspected of any attachment towards him. The 
Scottish generate would enter into no confidence with 
him ; and still treated him with distant ceremony and 
leigned respect. And every proposal, which tliey made 
him, tended ftirther to his abasement and to his ruin.^ 

They required him to issue orders to Oxford, and all his 
other garrisons, commanding their surrender to the par- 
liament: and the king, sensible that their resistance was 
to very little purpose, willingly compUed. The terms 
given to roost of them were honourable ; and Fairfax, as 
far as it lay in his power, was very exact in observing 
them. Far from allowing violence, he would not even 
permit insults or triumph over the unfortunate royalists; 
and by his generous humanity, so cruel a civil war was 
ended, in appearance very calmly, between the parties. 

Ormond having received the like orders, delivered 
Dublin, and other forts, into the hands of the parliamen- 
tary officers. Montrose also, after having experienced 
stiU more variety of good and bad fortone, threw down 
bis arms, and retirsd out of the kingdom. 
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The marquis of Worcester, a man past eighty-four, was 
the last in England that submitted to the authority of 
the parliament. He defended Raglan castle to extremity; 
and opened not its gates till the middle of August. Four 
years, a few days excepted, were now elapsed, since the 
king first erect^ his standard at Nottingham.^ So long 
bad the British nations, by civil and religious quarrels^ 
been occupied in shedding their own blood, and laying 
waste their native country. 

The parliament and the Scots laid their proposals before 
the king. They were sucb as a captive, entirely at mercy» 
could expect from the mogt inexorable victor: yet were 
they little worse than what were insisted on before the 
battle of Naseby. The power of the sword, instead of 
ten, which the king now offered, was demanded for 
twenty years, together with a right to levy whatever 
money the parliament should think proper for the support 
of their armies. The other conditions were, in the main, 
the same with those which had formerly been offered to 
theking.<>^ 

Charles said, that proposals whieh introduced such iiii> 
portant innovations in the constKution, demanded time 
for deliberation : the commissioners replied, that he mustt 
give his answer in ten days.^ He desired to reason about 
the meaning and import of some terms : they informed 
bim, that they had no power of debate ; and peremptorily 
required his consent or refusal. He requested a personal 
treaty with the parliament : they threatened, that, if he 
delayed compliance, the parliament would, by their own 
authority, settle the nation. 

What the parliament was most intent upon, was not 
their treaty with the king, to whom they paid little re- 
gard ; but that with the Scots. Two important points re* 
maiued to be settled with that nation ; their delivery of 
the king, and the estimation of their arrears. 

The Scots might pretend, that as Charles was king of 

Scotland as well as of England, they were entitled to an 

equal vote in the disposal of his person : and that, in such 

» ease, where the titles are equal, and the sul^ect ia- 

L2 
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divisible, the preference was due to the present possessor. 
The English maintained, that the king being in England, 
was comprehended within the jurisdiction of that king, 
dom, and could not be disposed of by any foreign nation. 
A delicate question this, and what surely could not be 
decided by precedent; since such a situation b not, any 
where, to be found fti history.^ 

As the Scots concurred with the English, in imposing 
such severe conditions on the king, that, notwithstandiiig 
his unfortunate sitoadon, he still lefmed to accept of 
them; it is certain that they did not desire his freedom: 
nor could they ever intend to join .knity and rigour to- 
gether, in so inoonsiatent a manner. Before the settle- 
ment of terms, the administration muit be possessed 
entirely by the parliaments of both kingdoms; and bow 
incompatible that scheme with the libeil^ of the king, is 
easily imagined. To cany him a prisoner into Scotland, 
where few forces could be supported to guard him, was a 
measure so full of inconveniewae and duiger, that, even 
if the English had consented to it, must have appeared 
to the Scots themselves altogether untdigible: and how 
could such a plan be supported in opposition to England, 
possessed of such numerous and victorious armies, whidi 
were, at that time, at least seemed to be, in entire union 
with the parliament? The only expedient, it is obvious, 
which the Scots could embrace, if they scrupled wholly 
to abandon the king, was immediately to return, fully and 
cordially, to their allegiance; and, uniting themselves 
iWith.the royalists in both kingdoms, endeavour, by force 
of arms, to reduce the English parliament to more mo- 
derate conditions : :but besides that this measure was fuU 
of ertreme haaEard ; what was it but instantly to combine 
with their old enemies against their old friends; and, in 
« fit of romantic generosity, overturn what, with so much 
expence of blood and treasure, they had, during the course 
of so many years, been so carefully erecting ? 

But, though all these reflections occurred to the Scottidi 
.eommissioners, they resolved to prolong the dispute, and 
40 keep the king Ma pledge for those arreara which they 
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claimed from England, and which they were y^lilusly, in 
the present disposition of that nation^ to ^tain by any 
other expedient. The sum, by their suc^^ntf amounted 
to near two millions: for they had re<y^ved little regular 
pay since they had entered England. And though the 
contributions which they had levTed^ as well as the price 
of their living at free-quarters, must be deducted $ yet 
still the sum which they insisted on was very considerable. 
After many discussions, it was, at last, agreed, that, in lieu 
of all demands, they should accept of 400,000 pounds, 
one half to be paid instantly, another in two subsequent 
payments.^ 

Great pains were taken by the Scots (and the English 
complied with their pretended delicacy) to make this esti- 
mation and payment of arrears appear a quite different 
transaction from that for the delivery of the king's person : 
but common sense requires, that they should be regarded 
as one and the same. The English, it is evident, had they 
jaot been previously assured of receiving the king, would 
never have parted with so considerable a sum ; and, while 
they weakened themselves, by the same measure have 
strengthened a people, with whom they must afterwards 
^ave so material an interest to discuss. 

Thus the Scottish nation underwent, and still undergo 
,(for such grievous stains are not easily wiped off), the re- 
proach of selling their king, and betraying their prince 
for money. In vain did they maintain, that this money 
was, on account of former services, undoubtedly their 
due ; that in their present situation, no other measure, 
without the utmost indiscretion, or even their apparent 
xuin, could be embraced ; and that, though they delivered 
their king into the hands of his open enemies, they were 
themselves as much his open enemies as those to whom 
thQT surrendered him, and their common hatred against 
him had long united the two parties in strict alliance 
with each other. They were still answered, that they 
made use of this scandalous expedient for obtaining their 
wages ; and that, after taking arms, without any provo- 
cation, against their sovereigp, whp had ever loired. mad 
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cherished fl^iDy they had deservedly fallen into a situation, 
from which tl^y could not extricate themselves, without 
either infamy oVjmprudeiwe. 

The infamy of h^s bMTga.m had such an influence on ^ 
the Scottish parliament, that they once voted, that the 
kin^ should be protected, and his liberty insisted on. But 
the funeral assembly interposed, and pronounced, that, 
as he had refused to take the covenant, which was pressed 
on him, it became not the godly to concern themsdvet 
about his fortunes. After this declaration, it behoved the 
parliament to retract their vote.^^ 

Intelligence concerning the final resolation of the Scot- 
tish nation to surrender him, was brought to the king; 
and he happened, at that very time, to be playing at 
chess.^ Such command of temper did he possess, that 
lie continued his game without interruption ; and none of 
the hy-sunders could perceive, that the letter, which he 
perused, had brought him news of any consequence. The 
English commissioners, who, some days after, came to 
take him under their custody, were admitted to kiss his 
bands ; and he received them with the same grace and 
cheerlttlness, as if they had travelled on no other errand 
< than to pay court to him. The old earl of Pembroke in 
particular, who was one of them, he congratulated on his 
strength and vigour, that he was still aUe, during such 
a season, to perform so long a journey, in company with so 
many young people. 

I^ING DEUVERED UP BY THE SCOTS. 1647. 

The king being delivered over by the Scots to the 
English commissioners, was conducted, under a guardp 
to HoUenby, in the county of Northampton. On his 
journey, the whole country flocked to behold bim, moved 
partly by curiosity, partly by compassion and aflfection* 
If any still retained rancour against him, in his present 
condition, they passed in silence ; while his well-wishers, 
more generous than prudent, accompanied his march 
with tears, with acdamations, and with prayers for hii 
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mflely.^ That ancient supentitum likewise, of desirini^ 
the king's touch in scrophulous distempers, seemed to 
acquire fresh credit among the people, from the genenl 
tenderness which began to prerail for this virtuous and 
linhappy monarch. 

The commissioners rendered his confinement at Hol- 
denhy very rigorous; dismissing his ancient senrants, 
debarring him from visits, and cutting off all commimiea- 
tion with his friends or family. The parliament, though . 
earnestly applied to by the king, refused to allow his chap- 
lains to attend him, because they had not taken the co- 
venant. The king refused to assist at the service exercised 
according to the directory ; because he had not as yet 
given hb consent to that mode of worship.^ Such reli- 
gioos zeal prevailed on both sides ! And such was the 
unhappy and distracted condition to which it had reduced 
king and people ! 

During the time that the king remained in the Scottish 
army at Newcastle, died the earl of Essex, the discarded, 
but still powerful and popular, general of the parliament. 
His death, in this conjuncture, was a public misfortune. 
Fully sensible of the excesses to which affairs had been 
carried, and of the worse consequences which were still 
to be apprehended, he had resolved to conciliate a peace, 
and to remedy, as far as possible, all those ills to which, 
from mistake rather than any bad intentions, he had him- 
self so much contributed. The presbyterian, or the mo- 
derate party among the commons, found themselves con- 
siderably weakened by his death : and the small remains 
of authority which still adhered to the house of peers, 
were in a manner wholly extinguished.^ 
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CHAFT£R LIX. 
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npHE dominion of the parliament was of short duration. 
JL No sooner had they subdued their sovereign, than 
Iheir own servants rose afunst them, and tumbled them 
from their slippery throne. The sacivd boundaries of the 
laws being once violated, nodiing remained to confine the 
Wild projects of seal and ambition. And every successive 
revolution became a precedent for that which followed it. 

In proportion as the terror of the king's power di- 
minished, the division between independent and presby- 
terian became eveiy day more apparent ; and the neuters 
found it at last requisite to seek shelter in one or the other 
fiiction. Many new writs were issued for elections, in the 
room of members who had died, or were disqualified by 
adhering to the king ; yet still the presbyterians retained 
the superiority among the commons: and all the peers, 
except lord Say, were esteemed of that party. The in- 
dependents, to whom the inferior sectaries adhered, pre* 
dominated in the army : and the troops of the new model 
were universally infected with that enthusiastic spirit To 
their assistance did the independent party among the 
commons chiefly trust, in their projects for acquiring the 
ascendant over their antagonists. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the presbyterians, 
•teing every thing reduced to obedience, bi^^to talk of 
diminishing the army: and, on pretence of easing the 
public burdens, they levelled a deadly blow at the op- 
posite laction. They purposed to embark a strong de- 
tachment, under Skinwn and Massey, for t|ie service of 
IniftDds they openly deelued their intcntivn of naking 
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• gntt gedoctjon qf the rf «indfr>' Itwascfenimaginedf 
tliat another new model of the mrmy was pngected, fat 
order to regain to the fneshyterians that superiority which 
tiiey bad so imprudently lost by the former.* 

The army bad small inclination to the senriee of Ire* 
land ; a countiy baibafous, unenltifatedy and laid waste 
by massacres and civil oommoiions : they had less incli* 
nation to disband^ and to renounce that pay. which, 
having earned it through fstsgues and dangers, tbcy now 
purposed to eiigoy in ease and tranquillity. And uMist of 
the oilioersy having risen from the dKgs of the people, had 
no other prospect, if deprived of th^ commission, than 
that of returning to languish in their native poverty and 



*These motives of interest acquired additional influence^ 
and became more dangerous to the parliament, §nm the 
religions spirit by which the army wai universally actuated; 
Among the generality of men, educated in regular, dvi- 
liaed societies, the sentimenti of shame, duty, honour, 
hAve considerable authority, and serve to counterbalance 
and direct the motives derived f^m private advantage: 
but, by the predominancy of enthusiasm among the par- 
liamentary forces, these salutary princiides lost dieir 
credit, and were rsgarded as mere human inventions, yea 
moral institutions, fitter for heathens than for christians.* 
The saint, resigned over to superior guidance, was at fhll 
liberty to gra^ all his i^petites, disguised underthe 
appearance of pious seal. Ajid, besides the .strange cor* 
ruptions en g e n dered by this spirit, it eluded and loosened 
all the ties of morality^ and gave entire scope, and evc« 
sanction, to the selfishness and ambitioB which naturally 
adhere to the human mind. 

The mmtafy confessors were fortfaer encouraged in 
disobedience to superiors, by that spiritual pride to which 
a mistaken piety is so sul^ject. They were not, they said, 
mere janlsiries ; mercenary troops enlisted for hire, and 
to be disposed of at tlw will of their pay-masters.* Re- 
ligion and liberty were the motives which had excited, 
them to arms ; and they had a superior right ta sea T 

Vol. Win. U 
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blMiiiigs» which they b^ puitelMsed with their bk)od, en- 
sured to future generationSf By the sune titk that the 
pretfayteriansy in contradistinction to the royahsts, had 
appropriated to themselves the epithet of godlp, or the 
wM affietUd^ the independents did now, in contradis- 
tinction to the presbyterians, assume this magnificent ap^ 
])elhution, and arro^te all the ascendant, which naturally 
belongs to it. 

Hearing of parties in the house of commons, and being 
informed that the minority were friends to the army, the 
m^onty enemies ; the troops naturally interested them- 
selves in that dangerous distinction, and were eager to 
give the superiority to their partisans. Whatever hard- 
ships they underwent, though perhaps derived from in- 
evitable necessity, w6re ascribed to a settled design of 
oppressing them, and resented as an effect of the animosity 
aniLmalice of their adversaries. 

Notwithstanding the great revenue, which accrued from 
taxes, assessments, sequestrations, and compositions, eon- 
liderable arrears were due to the army; and many of the 
private men, as well as ofiftcers, had near a twelvemonth's 
pay still owing them. The array suspected, that this de- 
ficiency was purposely contrived in order to oblige them 
to live at free quarters ; and by rendering them odious to 
the country, serve as a pretence for disbanding them; 
When they saw such members as were employed in com- 
mittees and civil offices accumulate fortunes, they accused 
them of rapine and public plunder. And, as no plan was 
pointed out by the commons, for the payment of arrears, 
the soldiers dreaded, that, after tbey should be disbanded 
or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who predominated 
ui the two houses, would entirely defraud them of their 
right, and oppress them with impunity. 

MUTINY OF THE ARMY. 

On this ground or pretence did the first commotions 
be^'ii ill the army. A petition, addressed to Fairfax the 
ganerali was handed about; craving an indemintyi and 
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that ntified by the kinp, for any illegal actions, of whieh, 
dttring the course of the war, the soldiers might hare been 
giiilty; together with satisfaction in arrears, fireedom 
ftom pressing, relief of widows and maimed soldiers, and 
pay till disbanded.* The commons, aware of what com* 
bustible materials the army was composed^ were alarmed 
at this intelligence. Such a combination, they knew, if 
not checked in its first appearance, must be attended 
with the most dangerous consequences, and must soon 
exalt the militaiy above the civil authority. Besides sum« 
moning some officers to answer for this attempt, they im- 
mediately (SOth March) voted, that the petition tended 
to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parlia- 
ment, and to obstruct the relief of Ireland; and they 
threatened to proceed ^^nst the promoters of it, ac 
enemies to the state, and disturbers of public peace.' 
This declaration, which may be deemed violent, esp^ially 
as the army had some ground for complaint, produced 
fetal effects. The soldiers lamented, that they were de- 
prived of the privileges of Englishmen ; that they were 
not allowed so much as to represent their grievances; 
that, while petitions from Essex and other places were 
openly encouraged against the army, their mouths were 
stopped ; and that they who were the authors of liberty 
to the nation, were reduced, by a faction in parliament, 
to the most grievous servitude. 

In this disposition was the army found by Warwie, 
Dacies, Massey, and other commissioners, who were, sent 
to make them proposals for entering into the service of 
Ireland.' Instead of enlisting, the generality objected to 
tbe terms; demanded an indemnity; were clamorous for 
their arrears t and, though they expressed no dissatisfection 
against Skippon, who was appointed commander, they 
discovered much stronger inclination to serve under Fair- 
fax and Cromwel.9 Some officers, who were of the pres- 
byterian party, baling entered into engagements for this 
service, could prevail on very few of the soldiers to enlist 
under them. And, as these officers lay all under the 
grievous reproach of deserting tbe army, and betraying 
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tlie istemt of thtir oonpaaioiiSy the rat weie ftrther 
eonfirmed in that oMlbdencyy which they had secretly 



To petition and remonatratc hmng the most cautious 
metliod of oonductiDip a eonMeracy, an application to 
]»arliament was signed by near two hundred officerB ; in 
which tb^ made their apology with a irefy imperious air, 
asserted their right of petitioning » and complained of that 
imputation thrown .upon them if the finrraer declaration 
of the lower house.* ^ The priTate men likewise of some 
Ngimento sent a letter to Skippon ; in which, together 
with inristing on the same topics, they lament that designs 
were formed against them and many of the godly party 
in the kingdom; and declare that they could not engage 
ibr Ireland^ till they were satisfied in their expectations^ 
and had their just desires granted.'* The army, in a 
word, felt their power, and resolTed to be masters. 

The parliament too resolved, if possible, to prcserre 
their donunran ; but being destitute of power, and not 
retaining much authority, it was not easy for them to 
employ any expedient which could contribute to their 
purpose. The expedient which they now made use of, 
was the worst imaginable. They sent Skippon, Cromwd, 
Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head quarters at Sal&oa 
Waldon in Essex (7th of May); and empowered them to 
make offers to the army, and enqidre into the cause of 
Its ditiempen. These veiy generals, at least the three 
last, were secretly the authors of all the discontents ; and 
failed not to foment those disorders, which they pretended 
to appease. By their suggestion, a measure was embraced, 
which, at once, brought matters to extremity, and ren- 
dered the mutiny incurable. 

In opposition to the parliament at Westminster, a mi- 
litary parliament was formed. Together with a council 
of the principal officers, which was appointed after the 
model of the houseof peers; a more ftiee representative of 
the army was composed, by the election of two private 
men or inferior officers, under the title of agitators, from 
each troop or company.!' ^y these means, both the general 
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Iramoar of that time wai pntified, intent on plans of 
inaf^nary republics ; and an easy method contrived for 
conducting undertiand, and propagatini^, the sedition of 
the army. 

This terrible court, when assembled, having first de« 
elared that they found no dittempers in the army, but 
many gfiewmeet, under which it laboured, immediately 
voted the offers of the parliament unsatisfactory. £ight 
weeks' pay alone, they sud, was promised; a small part 
%ef fifty-six weeks, which they claimed as iheir due: no 
visible security was given for the remainder: and having 
been declared public enemies by the commons, they might 
hereafter be prosecuted as such, unless the declaration 
were recalled;*^ Before matters came to this height, 
Cromwel had posted up to London, on pretence of laying 
before the parliament the rising discontents of the army. 

The pariiament made one vigorous effort more, to try 
the force of their authority ? they voted that all the troops 
whieh did not engage for Ireland, should instantly be 
disbanded in their quarters.*' At the same time, the 
counsel of the army ordered a general reiidesvous of all 
the regiments, in order to provide for their common in- 
terests. And while they thus prepared themselves for 
opposition to the parliament, they struck a blow, which 
at once decided the victoiy in their fovoun 

THE KING SEIZED BY JOYCE. June S. 

A PASTT of five hundred horse appeared at Holdenby. 
conducted by one Joyce, who had once been a taylor by 
profession $ but was now advanced to the rank of comet, 
and was an active agitator in the army. Without being 
opposed by the gua^, whose affections were all on their 
side, Joyce came into the king^s presence, armed witb 
pistols, and told him, that he must immediately go along 
with him. HHathtrt said the king. To the anmijf^ re- 
plied Joyce. Bff what warrant t asked the king. Joyce 
pointed to the soldiers, whom he brought along; tall, 
and well aooootred. Ynsr loarrwtf, uSA 
MS 
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Cbaries, amtiiagf is writ in fair characters, legale withoui 
spelling .^^ The parliamentary commissionen came into 
the room : tbey asked Joyce, whether he had any orders 
from the parliament ? he said, No : from the general ? 
No : by what authority he came ? He made the same 
reply as to the king: they would write, they saud, to the 
parliament to hnow their pleasure. You map do so, replied 
Joyce; hut in the mean time the hing must immediately 
go with me. Resistance was vain. The king* after pro- 
tracting the time as long as be could, went into his coach ; 
and was safely conducted to the army, who were hustening 
to their rendezvous at Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. The 
parliament, informed of this event by tMir GommisBionen» 
were thrown into the utmost consternation.'^ 

Fairfax himself was no less surprised at the king's ar- 
rival. That bold measure, executed by Joyce, had never 
been communicated to the general, llie orders were en- 
tirely verbal ; and nobody avowed them. And while every 
one affected astonishment at the enterprise, Cromwel, by 
whose council it had been directed, arrived from liOndoDy 
and put an end to their deliberations. 

This artful and audacious conspirator had conducted 
himself in the parliament with such profound dissimu- 
lation, with such refined hypocrisy, that he had long 
deceived those, who, being themselves very dexterous 
practitioncirs, in the same arts, should naturadly have en- 
tertained the more suspicion against others. At every 
intelligence of disorders in the army, he was moved to 
the highest pitch of grief and of anger. He wept bitterly : 
he lamented the misfortunes of bis countiy : he advised 
every violent measure for suppressing the qnutiny ; and 
by these precipitate counsels, at once seemed to evince his 
own sincerity, and enflamed those disconteuts, of which 
he intended to make advantage. He.obtested heaven «ud 
earth, that his devoted attachment to the parliament had 
rendered him so odious in the army, that l^s life, while 
among them^ was in the utmost danger; and he had very 
narrowly escaped a conspiracy formed to assassinate him. 
But information h^ing brought, that the mos^, active 
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officers and agitators were entirely his creatures, the par* 
liamentary leaders secretly resolved, that, next day, when 
be should come to the house, an accusation should be en- 
tered against him, and he should be sent to the Tower.** 
Cromwdy who in the conduct of his desperate enterprises 
frequently approached to the veiy brink of destruotion, 
knew bow to make the requisite turn with proper dex- 
terity and boldness. Being informed of this design, he 
hastened to the camp ; where he was received with ac- 
clamations, and was instantly invested with the supreme 
command, both of general and army. 

Fairfax, having neither talents himself for cab^, nor 
penetration to discover the cabals of others, had given his 
entire confidence to Cromwel; who, by the best^coloured 
pretences, and by the appearance of ah open sincerity and 
a scrupulous conscience, imposed on the easy nature of 
this brave and virtuous man. The oouneil of officers and 
the agitators were moved altogether by Cromwel's direc- 
tion, and conveyed his wjll to the whole army. By his 
profound and artful conduct, he had now attained a situ- 
ation, where he could cover his enterpnees from public 
view ; and seeming either to obey the commands of his 
superior officer, or yield to the movements of the soldiers, 
could secretly pave the way for his future greatness. 
While the disorders of the army were yet in their infancy, 
he kept at a distance, lest his counterfeit aversion might 
throw a damp upon them, or his secret encouragement 
beget suspicion in the parliament. As soon as they came 
to Biaturity, he openly joined the troops ; and in the 
critical moment, struck that important blow of seizing 
the kin|f» person, and depriving the parliament of any 
resource of .an accommodation with him. Though one 
yi2or lell ofiy another still remained to cover his natural 
countenanoe. Wheee delay was requisite, he could employ 
the most indeC&tigable patience: where celerity was ne- 
cessary, he Qew tu a decision. And by thus uniting in his 
person the most opposite talents, he was enabled to com- 
bine the most oontnuy interests in a tubierriency to his 
yecret purposes. 
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THE ARMY MARCH AGAINST THE PARLIAMENT, 

The parliament, tiiou^h at present defenceleBs, was 
poMessed of many resources; and time might easily enablft 
them to resist that violence with which they were threat- 
ened. Without farther deliberation, therefore, Cromwel 
advanced the army upon them, and arrived in a few days 
at St. Albans. 

Nothini: could be more popular than this hostility which 
the army commenced afainst the parliament. As much 
as that assembly was onoe the Idol of the nation, as much 
was it now become the olfect of general hatred and 
aversion. 

The sdfodenying ordinance had no longer been put In 
execution, than till Essex, Mandiester, Waller, and the 
other officers of that party, had redgned their commission : 
immediately after, it was laid aside by tacit consent ; and 
the members, sharing all offices of power and profit among 
theti, proceeded with impunity in exercising acts of op« 
pression on the helpless nation. Though the necessity of 
their situation might serve as an apology for many of their 
measures, the people, not accustomed to such a species of 
government, were not disposed to make the requisite al- 
lowances. 

A small supply of 100,000 pounds a year could never be 
obtained fay former kings from the jealous humour of par- 
liaments; and the English, of all nations In Europe^ were 
the least accustomed to taxes : but this parliament, from 
the commencement of the war, according to some oompu* 
tations, had levied. In f^v9 years, above forty millions ;'* 
yet were loaded with debts and incumbrances, which, dnr« 
ing that age, were regarded aa prodigious. If these eon- 
putations should be thought much exaggerated, as they 
probably are,^ the taxes and Impositions were oert^Bl|y 
for higher than in any former state of the English govern- 
ment; and such popular exaggerations are, at least, a 
proof of popular diik»ntents. 

But the disposal of this money wai no less the object of 
general complaint against the parliament than thelevyiog 
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6i tt. The Min of 300,000 pounds thej openly took, 'tir 
mffinned,^^ and divided amon^ their own members. The 
committees, to whom the management of the different 
hranches of revenue was intrusted, never brought in their 
accounts, and had unlimited power of secreting whatever 
sums they pleased from the public treasure.^ These 
branches were needlessly multiplied, in order to render 
the revenue more intricate, to share the advantages among 
greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of which they 
were universally suspected.^ 

The method of keeping aiooounts practised in the ex* 
cbequer was confessedly tiie exactest, the most ancient^ 
the best known, and the least liable to fraud. The ex. 
ehequer was, for that reason, abolished, and the revenue 
put under the management of a committee who were sub* 
Ject to no control.** 

The excise was an odioui tax, formerly unknown to 
the nation ; and was now extended over provisions, and 
the common necessaries of life. Near one half of the 
goods and chattels, and at least one half of the lands, rents, 
and revenues of the kingdom had been sequestered. To 
great numbers of royalists, all redress from these seques- 
trations was refiised : to the rest, the remedy could be ob« 
tained only by paying large compositions and subscribing 
the covenant, whkh they abhorred. Besides pitying the 
ruin and desolation of so many ancient and honourable 
funiUcs, indifferent spectators could not but blame the 
hardship of punishing with such severity, actions which 
the law in its usual and most undisputed interpretation 
Strictly required of every subject. 

The severities too, exercised against the episcopal clergy, 
naturally affected the royalists, and even all men of can* 
dour, in a sensible manner. By the most moderate com- 
putation,^ it appears, that above one half of the esta- 
blished clergy had been turned out to beggary and want, 
for no other crime than their adhering to the civil and 
religkws principles In which they had been educated; and 
for their attachment to those laws under whose counte- 
wnoe thqr had at first embraced that profession. Ta 
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renoanoe eiiiscopaiiy and the litursy> «nd to subscribe the 
Qoveoant, were the only terms which could save them 
itom so rigorous a £ite ; and if the least mark of malig* 
nancy, as it was called, or afifection to the king, who so 
entirely loved them, had ever escaped their lips, even this 
hard choice was not permitted. -The sacred character^ 
which gives the priesthood such authority over mankind^ 
becoming more venerable from the sufferings endured^ 
for the sake of principle, by these distressed royalists, 
aggravated the general indignation against their per* 
secutors. 

But what excited the most universal complaint was, 
the unlimited tyranny and despotic rule of the oountiy- 
committees. During the war, the discretionary power 
of these courts was excused, from the plea of necessity: 
but the nation was reduced to despair, when It saw neither 
end put to their duration, nor bounds to their authority. 
These could sequester, fine, imprison, and corporally 
punish, without law or remedy. They interposed in ques* 
tions of private property. Under colour of malignancy, 
they exercised vengeance against their private enemies. 
To the obnoxious, and sometimes to the innocent, they 
sold their protection. And instead of one star-chamber, 
which had been abolished, a great number were anew 
erected, fortified with better pretences, and armed with 
more unlimited authority.^ 

Could any thing have increased the indignation against 
that slavery, into which, the nation, from the too eager 
pursuit of liberty, had fallen, it must have been the re- 
flection on the pretences by which the people had so long 
been deluded. The sanctified hypocrites, who called their 
oppressions the spoiling of the E^Q^tians, and their rigid 
severity the dominion of the elect, interlarded all their 
iniquities with long and fervent prayers, saved themselves 
from blushing by their pious grimaces, and exercised in 
the name of the Lord, all their cruelty on men. An 
undisguised violence could be forgiven : but such a mockeiy 
of the understanding, such an abuse of religion, were, with 
men of penetration, objects of peculiar resentment. 
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The parliament, conteious of their decay in popularity, 
feeing^ a ibrmidable armed force advance upon them, were 
reduced to despair, and found all their resourced much in- 
ferior to the present necessity. London still retained a 
strong attaehment to presbyterianism ; and its militia^ 
which was numerous, and had acquired reputation in wars, 
had by a late ordinance heen put into hands in whom the 
parliament could entirely confide. This militia was now 
called out, and ordered to guard the lines, which had heen 
drawn round the city, in order to secure it against the 
king. A body of horse was ordered to be instantly levied. 
Many officers, who had been cashiered by the new model 
of the army, offered their service to the parliament. An 
army of 5000 men lay in the north under the command 
of general Points, who was of the presbyterian faction ; 
but these were too distant to be employed in so uigent a 
necessity. The forces destined for Ireland were quartered 
in the west ; and, though deemed faithful to the parlia- 
ment, they also lay at a distance. Many inland garrisons 
were commanded by officers of the same party ; but their 
troops, being so much dispersed, could at present be of 
no manner of service. Ilie Scots were faithful friends, 
and zealous for presbytery and the covenant ; but a long 
time was required, ere they could collect their forces, and 
march to the assistance of the parliament. 

In this situation, it was thought more prudent to Sub- 
mit, and by compliance to stop the fury of the enraged 
army. The declaration, by which the military petitioners 
had been voted public enemies, was recalled and erased 
from the journal-book.^ This was the first symptom which 
the parliament gave of submission ; and the army, hoping, 
by terror alone, to efl^ct all their purposes, stopped at 
St. Albans, and entered into negotiation with their masters. 

Here commenced the encroachments of the military 
upon the civil authority. The army, in their usurpations 
on the parliament, copied exactly the model which the 
parliament itself had set them, in their recent usurpations 
on the crown. 

Every day they rose in their demands. If one claim 
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was planted, they had another ready* ttiU more enormovt 
and exorbitant ; and were determined never to be satisfied. 
At first they pretended only to petition for what concerned 
themselves as soldiers : next, they most have a vindywa- 
tion of their character: then it was necessary, that their 
enemies be punished :^^ at last they claimed a ri^ht of 
modelling: the whole government, and settling the nation.*^' 

They preserved, in words, all deference and respect to 
the parliament ; but, in reality, insulted them and tyran- 
nised over them* That assembly they pretended not to 
accuse: it was only evil counsellors, who seduced and be* 
trayed it. 

On the 16th of June they proceeded so far as to name 
eleven members, whom, in general terms, they charged 
with high treason, as enemies to the army and evil coun«r 
sellors to the parliament. Their names were, HoUis, sir 
Philip Stapleton, sir William Lewis, sir John Clotworthy, 
sir William Waller, sir John Maynard, Massey, Glyn, 
Long, Harley, and Nicholas.^ These were the veiy leaden 
•f the presl^erian party. 

They insisted, that these members should immediately 
be sequestered from parliament, and be thrown into 
prison.'* The commons replied, that they could not, 
upon a general ehaige, proceed so far.'^ The army oh« 
served to them, that the cases of Strafford and L«aud were 
direct precedents for that purpose.^ At last, the eleven 
members themselves, not to give occasion for discord, beg- 
ged leave to retire from the house; and the army, fbr the 
•resent, seemed satisfied with this mark of submission.^ 

Pretending that the parliament intended to levy war 
upon them, and to involve the nation again in blood and 
confusion, they required, that all new levies should be 
■topped. The parliament complied with this demand.'^ 

There being no signs of resistance, the army, m order to 
save appearances, removed, at the desire of the parliament* 
to a greater distance from London, and fixed their head- 
barters at Reading. They carried the king along with 
tfiem in all their marches. . 

That prioee now found himself in « better sitiwtioii 
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tban at Hokknligr, and had attained loraa fraalar ds^m 
of freedom, aa well aa of consideration, with both parties* 

All his friends had access to his presence : his oorre^ 
spondence with the queen was not interrupted : bis cha^ 
lains were restored to him, and he was allowed the use 
of the liturgy: his children were once allowed to visit 
him, and they passed a few days at Caversham, where he 
tken resided.^ He had not seen the duke of Gloucester, 
his younfsst son, and the princess Elizabeth, since he 
left London, at the commencement of the civil disorders ;'' 
nor the duke of York, since he went to the Scottish army 
befiive Newark. No private man, unacquainted with the 
pleasures of a court and the tumidt of a camp, more paa- 
aionately loved his family, than did this good prince; 
and such an instance of indulgence in the army was ex- 
tremely gratafiil to him. Cromwel, who was witness to . 
the meeting of the royal family, confessed, that he never 
had been present at so tender a scene ; and he extremely 
applauded the benignity which displayed itself in the 
whole disposition and behaviour of Charles. 

That artfid pi^tician, as weU as the leaders of all par- 
ties, paid court to the king ; and fortune, notwithstanding 
all his calamities, seemed again to smile upon him. The 
parliament, afraid of his forming some accommodation 
with the army, addressed him in a more respectfol style 
than formeffy; and invited him to reside at Richmond, 
and contribirte his assistance to the settlement of the 
nation. The chief oOcefs treated him with regard, and 
spake on all oceasions of restoring him to his just powem 
and prerogatives. In the public declarations of the army, 
the settlement of his revenue and authority were insisted 
•n.^^ The royalists, every where, entertained hopes of the 
lestoration of aaonarchy; and the fevour which they uni* 
versally bore to the army, contributed very much to dis* 
courage the parliament, and to forward their submission. 

The king began to leel of what consequence he was. 
The more the national oonfrvions increased, the more was 
ha confident that all parties would, at length, have re^ 
eonise to his bwfid anthority as the only reaMMfar for the 
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pabUe diforden. Ym etmmoi he wUkomt me, laid he, on 
•evend occasions: jwm ammi 9et$ie the mUien ktii by mif 
aesitiance, A pec^le without goverament and without 
liberty, a pariiament without authority, an army without 
a kgal master: distractions CTeiy where, terrors, oppres- 
■ions, convulsions: from this scene of confiision, which 
oduld not lon^ continue, all men, he hoped, would be 
brought to reflect on that ancient government, under 
which they and their ancestors had so long e^foyed hi^ 
piness and tranquillity. 

Though Charles kept his cars open to all proposals, and 
expected to hold the balance between the opposite parties, 
he enteitadied more hopea of acco m modation with the 
army. He had experienced the extreme rigour of the 
parliament. They ptvtended totally to annihilate bis au- 
therity : they had confined his person. In bodi these par- 
ticulars, the army showed more indulgences'^ He had a 
free intercourse with liis IHends. And in the proposals, 
which the council of oAoers sent for the settlement of 
the nation, they insisted neither on the abolitien of epis- 
copacy, nor of the punishment of the royalists ; the two 
points to which the king had the most extreme reluc- 
tance : and they demanded, that a period should be put 
to the present pariiament ( the event for wbidi he most 
ardently longed. 

His Goi\)unetion too seemed more natural with the 
generals, than with that usmrping assembly, who had so 
long assumed the entire sovereigntyof the state, and who 
had declared their resolution still to contimM masters. 
By gratifying a fow persons wHh titles and preferments, 
he might draw ov^, he hoped, the whole milituy power, 
and, in an instant, reinstate himself in his dvil autho- 
rity. To Ireton he oflieied the lieuteaaaey of Ireland : to 
Cromwel, the garter, the title of eari of Essex, and the 
command of the army. Negotiations to this purpose were 
secretly conducted. Cromwel pretended to hearken to 
them ; and was well pleased to keep the door open for an 
accommodation, if the course of events flhould, at any tima, 
fender it neoeMaxy. And the Idtog, who had no susplckm 
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that one bom a private gentleman coald entertain the 
daring ambition of aeisinf a sceptre transmitted through 
a long line of monarchs, indulged hopes that he wonld, 
at last, embrace a measure which, by all the motives of 
duty, interest, and safety, seamed to be recommended to 
Mm. 

While Cvomiid allured the king by these expectations, 
he still continued his scheme of reducing the parhament 
to sulgecCion, and depriring them of all means of resist* 
ance. To gratify the army, the parliament invested Fairfax 
with the title of general in chief of all the forces in England 
■ml Ireland ; and intrusted the whole military authority 
to a person who, though well inclined to their service, 
was no longer at his own disposal. 

They voted that the troops which, in obedience to them, 
had enlisted fbr Ireland, and deserted the rebellious army, 
should be disbanded, or, in other words, be punished for 
their fidelity. The forces in the north, under Pointa, had 
alreaii^ mutinied against their general, and had entered 
into an aasodation with that body of the army which was 
so successfully employed in exalting the military above 
the dvil authority.'*<» 

That no resource might remain to the parliament, it was 
demanded, that the militia of London should be changed, 
the pmbyterian commissioners displaced, and the com- 
mand restored to these who, during the course of the war, ^ 
had constantly eserdsed it. The parliament even com- 
plied with so violent a demand, and passed a vote in obe- 
dience to the army.^^ 

. By this unlimited patience they purposed to temporise 
under thrir present difficulties, and they hoped to find a 
more fovoaraUe opportunity for recovering their autho- 
rity and influence: but the impatience of the city lost 
them all (he advantage of their cautious measures. A pe- 
tition against the alteration of the militia was carried to 
Westminster (SOth July), attended by the apprentices and 
secHtious multitude, who besieged the door of the house 
of commons $ and by their clamour, noise, and violence. 
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tfUigad Umbi to revene tiiat vote, wUefa they had paased 
to lltoly. When gratified in this preteneioB^they imiiM> 
diatelty ditpened, and left the parliameDt at fiherty.^ 

No looner was intelligence of this tvnralt oonvcyed to 
Readinf , than the army was put in motion. The two 
houses being under restraint, they were resolved, they 
said, to vin«ticate, against the seditious eitisens, the in- 
vaded privileges of parliament, and restore that assembly 
to its just freedom of debate and counsel. In their way 
to London, they were drawn up on Hounslow-beath ; a 
formidable body, twenty thousand strong, and determined, 
without regard to laws or liberty, to pursue whatever 
measures their generals should «tictate to them. Hers 
the most favourable event happened, to quicken and en- 
owinge their advance. The speakers of the two houses, 
Manchester and Lenthal, attended by eight peers, and 
about sixty commoners, having secretly retired firom the 
city, presented themselves with their maces, and all the 
ensigns of their dignity ; and complaining of the violence 
put upon them, applied to the army fDr defence and pro* 
taction. They were received with shouts and acclama- 
tions : respect was paid to them as to the pariiament of 
England; and the army being provided with so plausible 
a pretence, wfaieh, in all public transactions, is of great 
consequence, advanced to chastise the rebdUous city, 
and to reinstate the violated parliament.^ 

Neither Lenthal nor Manchester were esteemed iiide* 
pendents ; and such a step in them was unexpectedw But 
they probably foresaw, that the army must, in the end, 
prevail ; and they were wilting to pay court in time to 
that authority, which began to predominate in the natkm. 

The parliament, forced from their temporising measures^ 
and obliged to resign, at once, or combat for their liberty 
and powisr, prepared tbeoiselves with vigour for defence, 
and determined to resist the violence of the army. The 
two bouses immediately chose new speakers, lord Hunsdon» 
and Henry Ffelham : they renewed their former orders 
for enUsting troopa; th^ appointed Massqr to be com* 
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fnaader : they ordered the trained bands to anan the lines : 
«iid the whole city was in a ferment, and resounded with 
military preparations.^ 

. When any intelligence arrived, that the army stopped or 
retreated, the shout of One and aU, ran with alacrity, 
from street to street, among the citizens : when news came 
of their advancing, the ciy of Treat and capUuiaU, was 
no less loud and vehement ^^ The terror of an universal 
pillage, and even massacre^ had seiied the timid inhabi- 
tants* 

THE ARMY SUBDUE THE PARLIAMENT. 

As the army approached, Rainsborow, being sent by 
the general over the river, piesented himself before South- 
wark, and was gladly received by some soldiers, who 
were quartered there for its defence, and who were re- 
solved not to separate their interests from those of the 
army. It behoved then the parliament to submit. The 
army marched in triumph through the city (6th Aug.), 
but preserved the greatest order, decency, and appearance 
of humility. They conducted to Westminster the two 
speakers, who took their seats as if nothing had happened. 
The eleven impeached members, being accused as autbofs 
of the tumult, were espelled ; and most of them retired 
beyond sea: seven peers were impeached : the may<ir,one 
sheriff, and three aldermen, sent to the Tower : several 
citizens and officers of the militia committed co prison : 
«very deed of the parliament annulled, from the day of 
the tumult till the return of the speakers ; the lines about 
the city levelled : the militia restored to the independents.: 
regiments quartered in Whitehall and the Meuse : and 
the parhament being reduced to a regular formed ser- 
vitude, a day was api>oioted of solemn thanksgiving for 
the restoration of its liberty.^ 

The independent party ampng the commons exulted in 

their victory. The whole authority of the nation, they 

imagined, w:^ now lodged in their hands ; and they had 

» near prospect of moulding the government into that 

V9 
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imagiiMiry republic wfaaeh had lon^ been the ol^ect of 
their wiihes. They had secretly concurriid in all en* 
croacbments of the military upon the ciyil power ; and 
they expected, by the terror of the sword^ to iinpoee a 
more perfect system of liberty on the reluctant nation. 
All parties, the kin«^, the chnrch, the parliament, the pres- 
byterians, bad been guilty of errors since the commence- 
ment of these disorders : but it must t>e confessed, that 
this delusion of the independents and republicans was, of 
all others, the most contrary to common sense and the es- 
tablished maxims of policy. Yet were the leaders of that 
party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, the men in Eng- 
land the most celebrated for profound thought and deep 
contrivance; and by their well-coloured pretences and 
professions, they had over-reached the whole nation. To 
deceive such men, would argue a superlative capacity in 
Cromwei ; were it not that, besMes the great difTerence 
there is between their dark, crooked councils and true 
wisdom, an exorbitant passion for rule and authority will 
make the most prudent overlook the dangerous conse- 
quences of such measures as seem to tend, in any degree, 
to their own advancement. 

The leaders of the army, having established their domi- 
nion over the parliament and city, ventured to bring the 
king to Hampton-court, and he lived, for some time, in 
that palace, with an appearance of dignity and freedom. 
Such equability of temper did he possess, that during all 
the variety of fortune which he underwent, no difference 
was perceived in his countenance or behaviour $ and 
tiiougb a prisoner, in the hands of his most inveterate 
enemies, he supported, towards all who approached him, 
the, majesty of a monarch ; and that neither with less nor 
greater state than he bad been accustomed to maintain. 
His manner, which was not in itself popular nor gra- 
cious, now appeared amiable, from its great meekness and 
equality. 

The parliament renewed their applications to him, and 
presented him with the same conditions which they had 
olftMd at Newcastle. The king declined accepting thcnrj 
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and desved the parliament to take the proposals of tbe 
an|iy into consideration, and make them tlie foundation 
ot the public settlement.^^ He still entertained hopes 
tiiat his negotiatiMM with the generals would be crowned 
with success ; though eveiy thing, in that particular, daily 
bore a worse aspect. Most historians have thought that 
Cromwei never was sincere in his professions ; and that, 
having by force rendered himself master of the king's per- 
son, and,: by fair pretences, acquired the countenance of 
the royalists, he had employed these advantages to the 
enslaving of the parliament: and afterwards thought of 
nothing but the establishment of his own unlintited au- 
thority, with which he esteemed the restoration, and 
«ven life of the king, altogether incompatible. This 
opinion, so much warranted by the boundless ambition 
and profound dissimulation of his character, meets with 
Kady belief; though it is more agreeable to the narrow- 
ness of human views, and the darkness of futurity, to sup- 
pose, that this daring usurper was guided by events, and 
•did not as yet foresee, with any assurance, that unparal- 
leled greatness which he afterwards attained. Many 
-writers of that age have asserted, [See note F, ai the end 
of this f^/.] that he really intended to make a private 
bargain with the king ; a measure which carried the most 
plausible appearance both for his safety and advancement : 
but that he found insuperable difficulties in reconciling 
to it the wild humours of the army. The horror and 
antipathy of these fanatics had, for many years, been 
artfully fomented against Charles ; and though their prin- 
ciples were on all occasions easily warped and eluded by 
private interest, yet was some colouring requisite, and 
a flat contradiction to all former professions and tenets 
could not safely be proposed to them. It is certain, at 
least, that Cromwei made use of this reason, why he ad- 
mitted rarely of visits from the king's friends, and showed 
less favour than formerly to the royal cause. The agitators, 
he said, had rendered him odious to the army, and hail 
represented him as a traitor, who, for the sake of private 
<iaterest, was ready to betray the cause of God to the great 
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•nemy of piety and religion. Desperate pnjectt too, te 
•fierted to be secretly formed, for the murder of the king ; 
and he pretended much to dread lest all his authority, and 
that of the commanding officers, would not be able to re- 
strain these enthusiasts from their bloody purposes.^^ 

Intelligence being daily brought to the king, of menaces 
thrown out by the agitators, he began to think of retiring 
from Hampton-court, and of putting himself in some place 
of safety. The guards were doubled upon him : the pn^ 
miscuous concourse of people restrained: a more jealous 
care exerted in attending his person : all, under colour 
of protecting him from danger; but really with a view of 
making him uneasy in his present situation. These ar- - 
tifices soon produced the intended effect. Charles, who 
was naturally apt to be swayed by counsel, and who had 
not then access to aiiy good counsel, took suddenly a re- 
solution of withdrawing himself, though without any con- 
certed, at least any rational, scheme for the future disposal 
of his person. Attended only by sir John Berkeley, Ash- 
buniham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton-court 
(Uth Nov.) ; and his escape was not discovered till near 
an hour after ; when those who entered his chamber found 
on the table some letters directed to the parliament, to 
the general, and to the oflScer who had attended him.^ 
All night he travelled through the forest, and arrived next 
day at Titchfield, a seat of the earl of Southampton's, 
where the countess dowager resided, a woman of honour, 
to whom the king knew he might safely intrust his person. 
Before he arrived at this place, he had gone to Uie sea- 
coast ; and expressed great anxiety, that a ship which he 
seemed to look for, had not arrived ; and thence, Berkeley 
and Leg, who were not in the secret, conjectured, that hiji 
intentkin was to transport himself beyond sea. 

THE KING FLIES TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The king could not hope to remain long concealed at 
Titchfield : what measure should next be e^mbraced was 
the question. In the neighbourhood lay the Isle of Wight, 
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of which Hammond was goveriior. This man was en- 
tirely dependent on Cromwel At his recommendation 
he had married a daug^htcr of the famous Hambden, who, 
during his lifetime, had been an intimate friend of Crum- 
wel's, and whose memory was ever respei'ted by him. 
These circumstances were very unfavourable: yet, be- 
cause the governor was nephew to Dr. Hammond, the 
king*s favourite chaplain, and had acquired a goo<il cha- 
racter in the army, it was thought proper to have recourse 
to him, in the present exigence, when uo uther rational 
expedient could be thought of. Ashburnbam and Berkeley 
were dispatched to the island. They had orders not to in- 
form Hammond of tbe place wbere the king was con- 
cealed, till they had first obtained a promise from him 
not to deliver up his msjesty, though the parliament aiMi' 
army should require him ; hut to restore him to his liberty, 
if he could not protect him. This promise, it is evident, 
would have been a very slender security : yet even without 
exacting it, Ashburnbam, imprudently, if not treaclie- 
rously, brought Hammond to Titchfield; and the king 
was obliged to put himself in his hands, and to attend 
him to Carisbroke castle in the Isle of Wight, where, 
though received with great demonstrations of respect and 
doty, he was in reality a prisoner. 

Lord Clarendon^ is positive, that the king, when he 
fled from Hampton-court, had no intention of g(>ing to 
this island ; and indeed all the circumstanees of that his> 
torian's narrative, which we have here followed, strongly 
favour this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles's 
to the earl ofLaneric, secretary of Scotland, in which he 
plainly intimates, that that measure was voluntarilv em- 
braced ; and even insinuates, that, if he had thouc^ht 
proper, he might have been in Jersey, or any other place 
of safety. iSee npte G^ ai tKtf tmd of this Fol.] Perhaps, 
he still confided in the promises of the general^; and 
flattered himself, that if he were remm-ed from the fury 
of the agitators, by which his life was immediately threat* 
enefl, they would execute what they had so often promised 
in hii fiivour. 
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Whatever may be tHe truth in this matter ; for it is im- 
possible fully to ascertain the truth ; Charles never took 
a weaker step, nor one more agpreeable to Cromwei and all 
his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, removed from 
his partisans, at the disposal of the army, whence it would 
be very difficult to deliver him, either by force or artifice. 
And though it was always in the power of Cromwei, 
whenever he pleased, to have sent him thither; yet such 
a measure, without the kingfs consent, would have been 
very invidious, if not attended with some danger* That 
the king should voluntarily throw himself into the snare, 
and thereby gratify his implacable persecutors, was to 
them an incident peculiarly foktunate, and proved in the 
Issue veiy fatal to him. 

Cromwei being now entirely master of the parliament, 
and free from all anxiety with regard to the custody of 
the king's person, applied himself seriously to quell those 
disorders in the army, which he himself had so artfully 
raised, and so successfully employed against both king 
and parliament In order to engage the troops into a re* 
hellion against their masters, he had encouraged an ar« 
rogant spirit among the inferior officers and private men; 
and the camp, in many respects, carried more the appear- 
ance of civil liberty than of militaiy obedience. The 
troops themselves were formed into a kind of republic; 
and the plans of imaginary republics, for the settlement 
of the state, were every day the topics of conversation 
among these armed legislators. Royalty it was agreed to 
abolish : nobility must be set aside : even all ranks of men 
be levelled; and an universal equality of property, as well 
as of power, bs introduced among the citizens. The saints, 
they said, were the salt of the earth : an entire parity had 
place among the elect : and, by the same rule, that the 
apostles were exalted from the most ignoble professions, 
the meanest sentinel, if enlightened by the Spirit, waa 
entitled to equal regard with the greatest commander. 
In order to wean the soldiers from these licentious maxims, 
Cromwei had issued orders for discontinuing the meetings 
«f the agitators; and he pretended to pay entire obedienoa 
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to the parliament^ whom, being now ftiUy reduced to sul^ 
jection, he purposed to make, for the future, the instru* 
meats of his authority. But the LeveUers, for so that 
party in the army was called, having', experienced the sweets 
of dominion, would not so easily be deprived of it. They 
secretly continued their meetings: they asserted, that 
their officers, as much as any part of the church or statfl^ 
needed reformation: several regiments joined in seditious 
remonstrances and petitions.^^ Separate rendezvouses 
were concerted; and ev^y thing tended to anarchy and 
confusion. > But this distemper was soon cured by the 
rough, but dexterous hand of Cromwel. He chose the 
opportunity of a review, that he might display the greater 
boldness and spread the terror the wider. He seised the 
ringleaders before their companions : held in the field a 
council of war: shot one mutineer instantly: and struck 
such dread into the rest, that they presently threw down 
the symbols of sedition, which they had displayed, and 
thenceforth returned to their wonted discipline and obe- 
dience.^ 

Cromwel had great deference for the counsels of Ireton ; 
« man who, having grafted the soldier on the lawyer, the 
statesman on the saint, had adopted such principles as were 
fitted to introduce the severest tyranny, while they seemed 
to encourage the most unbounded license in human so- 
ciety. Fierce in his nature, though probably sincere in 
his intentions, be purposed by arbitrary power to establish . 
liberty, and, in prosecution of his imagined religious pur- 
poses, he thought himself dispensed from all the ordinary 
rules of morality by which inferior mortals must allour 
themselves to be governed. From his suggestion. Cromwe) 
secretly called at Windsor a council of the chief officers, ia 
order to deliberate concerning the settlement of the 
nation, and the future disposal of the king's person.^ In 
this conference, which commenced with devout prayers, 
poured forth fay Cromwel himself, and other inspired 
persons (for the officers of this army received inspiration 
with their cemmissioQ), was first opened the daring and 
vnhMrd of counwlt of bringing the king to justice, and 
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of ptmisbin^, by a jadicial sentence, their forereign, for 
his preteuded tyranny and mal-administration, Wliile 
Charles lived, even though restrained to the closest prison, 
conspiracies, they knew, and insurrections would never be 
wanting in favour of a prince, who was so extremely re- 
vered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation 
in general began to regard with great ailection and com- 
passion. To murder him private^ was exposed to the im- 
putation of iivjttstice and cruelty, aggravated by the 
baseness of such a crime ; ami every odious epithet of 
irttUor and airsotftfi would, by the general voice of man- 
kind, be undisputably ascribed to the actors in such a 
villany. Some unexpected procedure nrast he attempted, 
which would astonish the world by its novelty, would beaf 
the semblance of justice, and would cover its barbarity fay 
the audaciousness of the enterprise. Striking in with the 
fanatical notions of the entire equa!ity of mankind, it 
would ensure the devoted obedience of the army, and serve 
as a general engagement against the royal family, whom, 
by their open and united deed, they would so heinously 
affh>nt and injure.** 

This mteore, therefore, being secretly resolved on, it 
was requisite, by degrees, to make the parliament adopt 
it, and to conduct them from violence to violence, till 
this last act of atrocious iniquity should seem in a manner 
wholly inevitable. The king, in order to remove those 
foars and jealousies, which were perpetually pleaded as 
reasons for every invasion of the constitution, had offered, 
by a message sent from Carisbroke-castk, to resign, dur- 
ing his own life, the power of the militia and the no- 
mination to all the great offices; provided that, after 
bis demise, these prerogatives should revert to the crown.^ 
But the parliament acted entirely as victors and enemies; 
and, in all their transactions with him, payed no longer 
any regard to equity or reason. At the instigation of the 
independents and army, they neglected this oifer, and 
framed four proposals, which they sent him as prsllmir 
narics; and, before they would deign to treat, they de» 
1 his positive aastnt to all of thcob Bf OM b« wai 
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requirdd to inreat the pariiament with the military power 
lor twenty years, together with an authority to levy what- 
ever money should be necessary for exercising it: and 
even after the twenty years should he elapsed, they r^ 
served a right of resuming the same authority, whenever 
they should declare the safety of the kingdom to require 
it. By the second, he was to recal all his prociamationi 
and declarations against the parliament, and acknowledge 
that assembly to have taken arms in their just and neces- 
sary defence. By the third, he was to annul all the acts, 
and void all the patents of peerage, which had passed the 
great seal, since it had been carried from London by k>id 
keeper Littleton ; and at the same time, renounce for the 
future the power of making peers without consent of par- 
liament. By the fourth, he gave the two houses power 
to adjourn as they thought proper : a demand seemingly 
of no great importance ; but contrived by the independ- 
ents, that they might be able to remove the pariiament 
to places where it should remain in perpetual subjection 
to the army.** 

1648. The king regarded the pretension as unusual and 
exorbitant, that he should make such concessions, while 
not secure of any settlement; and should blindly trust his 
enemies for the conditions which they were afterwards to 
grant him. He required, therefore, a personal treaty with 
the parliament, and desired, that all the terms on both 
sides should be ai^usted, before any concession, on either 
side, should be insisted on. The republican party in 
the house pretended to take fire at this answer; and 
openly inveighed, in violent terms, against the person and 
government of the king; whose name, hitherto, had com- 
monly, in all debates, been mentioned with some degree 
of reverence. Ireton, seeming to speak the sense of the 
army, under the appellation of many thousand godly men, 
who had ventured thar lives in defence of the parliament^ 
said, that the king, by denying the four bills, had reftised 
safety and protection to his people ; that their obedience 
to him was but a reciprocal duty for his protection of 
them ; and that, as bt had failed on his pttt^ tb^ wert 

Vol. VIII. O 
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freed ficom all oblig»tions to jdUegiance, and nmtt sattie 
4he nation without consulUni; any longer so misguided a 
prinoe.^^ CromweU after giving an ample character of 
•the valour, good affections, and godliness of the army» 
subjoined, that it was expected the parliament should 
i;uide and defend the kingdom by their own power and 
resolutions, and not accustom the people way longer. to 
.expect safety and government from an obstinate man^ 
whose heart God had hardened ; that those who at the 
^expence of their blood had hithecto defended the parlia- 
ment from so many dangers, would still continue, with 
.fidelity and courage, to protect them against all opposi- 
tion in this vigorous measure. " Teach them not," added 
•be, " by your neglecting your own safety and that of the 
kingdom (in which theirs too Is involved), to imagine 
theoMelves betrayed, and their interests abandoned to 
•the rage and malice of an irreconcileahle enemy, whom, 
lor your sake, they have dared to provoke. Beware (oiMf 
sU ik^te wordt he had his htmd on hit sword), beware, 
lest despair cause them to seek safety by some other 
.means than by adhering to you, who know not how to 
consult your own safety." ^ Such arguments prevailed, 
'though ninety-one members had still the courage to op« 
pose. It was voted (ISth Jan.) that no more addresses be 
jnade to the king, nor any letters or messages be received 
•from him ; and that it be treason for any one, without 
leave of the two houses, to have any intercourse with him* 
■The lords concurred in the same ordinance.^ 

By this vote of non-address, so it was called, the king 
.was in reality dethroned, and the whole constitution for- 
mally overthrown. So violent a measure was supported 
:by a declaration of the commons no less violent. The 
iblackest calumnies were thero thrown upon the king; sudi 
as, even in their famous remonstrance, th^ thought 
rpcopertoomit, asmcredible and extravagant: the poison- 
'ing of his father, the betraying of Rochelle, the contriving 
of the Irish massacre.^ By blasting bis feme, had that 
injury been in their power, they formed a very proper 
prelude to. the, executing of violence on his perron. 
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No Moner liad tli« kinff' refused hia^asaerit to tbe lour 
biUsythan Mamdidnd, by ordets firom the army, reiiioTed 
^ his servaiits, cut dff his oonrespiondentie with hig 
friendty and shut him up in close confinement. The lung 
afterwanto showed to sir J^ilip Warwick a decrepid old 
man, who, he said, waa employed' to kindle his fire, and 
was the best company lie ^t^yed, during seviftral montfaf 
that this rigorous coti6nement lastM.^^ No amusement 
was allowed him, nor society, which' riiight' relieve hto 
anxioos thoughts: to be speedily poisoned or assinsritiated 
was the only prospect which he had eveiy moment before 
his eyes: for he entertadned lio apipretieti^on of a* judicial 
sentence and ezecatk>n; ad eveiit of which ik> hlstorj^ 
hitherto furnished an example. Meanwhile^ the parliament 
was very industrious in publishing, froni lame to time, the 
intelligeiice which they received from Hammond ; how* 
cheerful the king was, how pleased with every Otie that 
approached him, how satisfied in his present cohdttion :^ 
«s if the view of auch benignity and constancy Had not 
been more proper to inflame, than allay, thti geiiei^l cum- 
paaaion of the people. The great source whence the king 
derived oonaolation anddat all his calamities, was un- 
doubtedly religion; a principle which ib him seems to 
have contained nothing fierce or gloomy, nothing which 
enraged him against hia adverinries, or terrified him with 
the dismal pttMpeet of fdturity. While every tbing'around 
himbote a hostile aapect $ whUe ftienda, family, relations, 
whom' he paasiooately lov«d, were plaeed at a dist ance» and 
WMble to serve hitti ; he repoted hiraaelf with confidence 
in thb arms of that Being who penet Atef and sustaius all 
iuttufe,>and whose seveririea, if received with piety and re- 
aigiiatioii, he r^rded aa the surest pledgesof unexhausted 
fi^oun 

SECOND CIVIL WAR. 

Thb parliament and anily, meanwhile, enjoyed not 
in tranquillity that power which they hid obtained with 
io much' violence and ii^ustiee* Combinaifeions and eon* 
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spinmei, they were lensiblet were every where fbrming 
arouDd them; and Scotland, whence the king's cauae 
had received the fir^t fatal disaster, seemed now to promise 
its support and assiBtance. 

Before the surrender of the king's person at Newcastle, 
and much more since that event, the solgects of discon- 
^nt had been daily multiplying between the two king- 
doms. The independents, who began to prevail, took all 
occasions of morti^ng the Soots, whom the presbyterians 
looked on with the greatest nffectMn and veneration. 
When the Scottish commissioners, who, joined to a com- 
mittee of English lords and commons, had managed the 
war, were ready to depart, it was proposed in parliament 
to give them thanks for their civilities and good offices. 
The independents insisted, that the words Good offUet 
should be struck outj and thus the whole brotherly 
friendship and intimate alliance with the Soots resolved 
itself into an acknowledgment of their being well-bred 
gentlemen. 

' The advance of the army to London, the subjection of 
the parliament, the seising of the king at Holdenby, his 
confinement in Carisbroke castle, were so many blows 
sensibly felt by that nation, as threatening the final over- 
throw of presbyteiy, to which they were so passionately 
devoted. The covenant was profanely called, in the house 
of commons, an almanac out of date ;^ and that impiety, 
though complained of, had passed uncensured. Instead 
of being able to determine and establish orthodoxy by the 
sword and by penal statutes, they saw the sectarian army, 
who were absolute masters, claim an unbounded liberty 
of conscience, which the presbyterians regarded with the 
Utmost abhorrence. All the ^violences put on the king 
they loudly blamed, as repugnant to the covenant, 1^ 
which they stood engaged to defend his royal person. 
And those very actions of which they themselves had been 
guilty, they denominated treason and rebeUion, when 
executed by an opposite party. 

The earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laneric, who 
were sent to Londmi, protested against the four bills ; as 
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contumag too great a diminution of the king^s dvil pow^, 
and providing no security for religion. They complained, 
that notwithstanding this protestation, the bills were still 
insisted on ; contrary to the solemn league, and to the 
treaty between the two nations. And when they accom- 
panied the English commissioners to the Isle of Wight, 
they secretly formed a treaty with the king, for arming 
Scotland in his favour.^ 

INVASION FROM SCOTLAND. 

Three parties at that time prevailed in Scotland : the 
r^ttlists, who insisted upon the restoration of the king's 
authority, without any regard to religious sects or tenets : 
of these Montrose, though absent, was regarded as the 
head. The rigid presbyterians, who hated the king even 
more than they abhorred toleration ; and who determined 
to give him no assistance, tiU he should subscribe the 
covenant : these were governed by Argyle. The moderate 
preab^teriansy who endeavoured to reconcile the interests 
of religion and of the crown, and hoped, by supporting 
the presbyterian party in England, to suppress the secta- 
rian army, and to reinstate the parliament, as well as the 
king, in their just freedom and authority : the two brothers^ 
Hamilton and Laneric, were leaders of this party. 

When Pendennis castle was surrendered to the parlia- 
mentary army, Hamilton, who then obtained his liberty, 
returned into Scotland; and being generously determin^ 
to remember ancient favours, more than recent injuries, 
he immediately embraced, with zeal and success, the pro- 
tection of the royal cause. He obtained a vote from the 
Scottish parliament to arm 40,000 men in support of the 
king's authority, and to call over a considerable body 
under Monro, who commanded the Scottish forces in 
Ulster. And though he openly protested, that the coie- 
nant was the foundation of aU his measures, he secretly 
entered into correspondence with the English royalists, 
sir Marmaduke Langdale and sir Philip Musgrave, wha 
had levied considerable forces in the north of &igl«nd* 
03 
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Hie pmnl aiteittbly, fi4io fitf at' tiw hum time, and^ 
was i^ided by Ai^yle, dreaded the oMiseqiienee of thene 
ikeaMntf, and IbrttaW tUat the ofvporite party, if ttt(M;e«»- 
flil, woald eflBeet the reiltotutiim of inOiian!liy» wltbobt tfab' 
ertatblithiiient of pretbyteiy, in Bngland. To Join iMer 
kifif befot^ he'bad'ftrt)eerfbed' Hie ooveiumt'Was; in their' 
eyet, to raitore Uni tb hiir boaonf before' Christ had oBi> 
tained his ;*^ and they thundered out anathemas affainsT 
eveiy one who paid obedience to the parliament. Two 
supreme indepeiideat'jndicatlU'ttr were cfrettfed in the kin^- 
dom; one threatening the people with damnation and 
eternal torments, the other with imprisonment, banish- 
iflent, and military exeeution: The pteople' were distracted' 
in their choice; and the armament of Hamilton's party* 
tho^tgh seconded by all the civil power, went on slowly. 
The royalists he wodld not as yet allow to join them, 
lest he mig^ht give olfence to the ecclesiastical party; 
thoQgfa he seeredy promlsed'them trust atid preferment as 
soonai his army should advance into England.' 

While the Scots were making preparations f6r the in- 
viBloit of fingiknd, every partof that kingdom was a)sftated' 
with tumults, insurrections, conspiracies, discontents. It 
is seldom that the people gain any thing by revulutions 
in government ; because the new settlement, jealous and • 
insecure, must commonly be supported witU moreexpetice 
arid' severity than the old : but on nu occasion was the 
truth of this maiim more sensibly felt; than in the presentr 
situation of England. Gomf^laints against the opprossion 
of ship-money; against the tyranny of the stai^hamber, 
had roused the people to arms : and having gained a coin- 
|jlete victory over the crevm, they found theihselves loaded ' 
witli a multiplicity of taxes; formerly unknown; and^ 
sealrcely an appearance of law and 'liberty remained in 
the administration; Thepresbyterians, who had chiefly 
supported the war, Were enraged to find the prise, just' 
when it seemed within their reach, snatehed by laolence 
liR>m them. The royalists, disappointed in their ezpeo- 
tttlons, by the cfHel treatment which the khig now re^ 
Mhred'fifoartbe ahiiy» were strongly anlitttted to restore 
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ttitt to lib^frty, and to recover the advantage whicli tbejr 
had unfortunately lost. AM otders of men were inflamed 
with indignation at seeing: the' militaiy prevail over th« 
dvll power, and kin|: and parliament at onee reduced to 
siA^eetion by a mereenaiy anny. Many persons of family* 
and distinction had, from the beginning of the war, ad- 
hered to the parliament: bat all these were, by the new 
party, deprived of authority ; and every offiee was intrusted 
tb the most ignoble part of the nation. A base populace 
cacalted above tlieir superiors t hypocrites exercising irii- 
quity under the vixor of religion : these circumstances pro- 
iliised not much liberty or lenity to the people; and these 
were now found united in the siime usurped and illegal 
tflwinistration. 

Though the whole nation seemed to combine in their 
hatred of military tyranny, the ends which the several 
parties pnrsued were so different, that little concert was; 
observed in their insurrections. Langhome, Poyer, and 
^wel, presfayterian officers, who commanded bodies of 
troops in Wales, were the first that declared themselves ; 
and they drew together a considerable army in those parts, 
which were extremely devoted to the royal cause. An 
insorrectiou was raised in Kent by young Hales and the 
earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, sir Charles Uicas, sir George 
Lisle, excited commotions in Essex. The earl of Holland, 
who had several times changed sides since the commence- 
ihent of the civil wars, endeavoured to assemble forces' 
in Surrey. Pomfret castle in Yorkshire was surprised by- 
MEsttrice. Langdale and Musgrave were in arms, and 
masters of Berwic and Carlisle in the north. 

¥rhat seemed the most dangerous circumstance, the 
general spirit of discontent had seised the fleet. Seven* 
ttoen ships, lying in die mouth of the river, declared for tb« 
kfaig; and putting Rainsborow^ their admiral, ashore,- 
^led over to Holland, where the prince of Wales took 
the command of them.^ 

The English royaUsts exclaimed loudly agaHist HaMiltonV 
delays, whiefa thiey attributed ' to a refined policy in the 
Soots; at if their int^otioiit were, that aU thrldnets'fwtjM 
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should be first suppressed, and the victory remain solely 
to the presbyterians. Hamilton> with better reason, com- 
plained of tbe precipitate humour of the English royalists, 
wfao» by their ill-timed insurrections, forced him to march 
his army before his levies were completed, or his prepar- 
ations in any forwardness. 

No commotions beyond a tumult of the apprentices, 
which was soon suppressed, were raised in London : the 
terror of the army kept the citizens in subjection. The 
parliament was so overawed, that they declared the Scots . 
to be enemies, and all who joined them traitors. Ninety 
members, however, of the lower house had the courage 
to dissent from this vote. 

Cromwel, and the military council prepared themselves 
with vigour and conduct for defence. The establishmen ; 
of the army was at this time 26,000 men ; but by enlist- 
ing sui>emumerarie8, the regiments were greatly aug- 
mented, and commonly consisted of more than double 
their stated complement.^ Colonel Horton first attacked 
the revolted troops in Wales, and gave them a considerable 
defeat. The remnants of the vanquished threw them- 
selves into Pembroke, and were there closely besieged, 
and soon after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert was opposed 
to Langdale and Musgrave in the north, and gained ad- 
vantages over them. Sir Michael Livesey defeated the 
earl of Holland at Kingston, and pursuing his victory, 
took him prisoner at St. Neots. Fairfax, having routed 
the Kentish royalists at Maidstone, followed the broken 
army: and when they joined the royalists of Essex, and 
threw themselves into Colchester, he laid siege to that 
place, which defended itself to the last extremity. A new 
fleet was manned, and sent out under the command of 
Warwic, to oppose the revolted ships, of which the prince 
had taken the command. 

While the forces were employed in all quarters, the 
parliament regained its liberty, and began to act with itSr 
wonted courage and spirit. The members, who had with- 
drawn, from terror of the army, returned ; and infusing 
boldness into their oompanions^ restored to the presby- 
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terian party the ascendant which it had formerly lost. 
The eleven impeached members were recalled, and the 
vote^ by which they were expelled, was reversed. The vote 
too of non-addresses was repealed ; and commissioners^ 
five peers and ten commoners, were sent to Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, in order to treat with the kinp.^ 
He was allowed to summon several of his friends and old 
counsellors, that he might have their advice in this im^ 
portant transaction.^ The theologians, on both sides, 
armed with their syllogisms and quotations, attended as 
auxiliaries J^ By them the flame had first been raised ; 
and their appearance was but a bad prognostic of its ex- 
tinction. Any other instruments seemed better adapted 
for a treaty of pacification. 

TREATY OF NEWPORT. Sepi. 18. 

When the king presented himself to this company, a 
great and sensible alteration was remarked in his aspect, 
from what it appeared the year before, when he resided at 
Hampton-court. The moment his servants had been re- 
moved, he had laid aside all care of his person, and had 
allowed his beard and hair to grow, and to hang dis- 
hevelled and neglected. His hair was become almost 
entirely grey ; either from the decline of years, or from 
that load of sorrows, under which belaboured, and which, 
though borne with constancy, preyed inwardly on his 
sensible and tender mind. His friends beheld with com- 
passion, and perhaps even his enemies, that grey and 
dUerowned head, as he himself terms it, in a copy of 
verses, which the truth of the sentiment, rather than any 
elegance of expression, renders very pathetic.^* Having 
in vain endeavoured by courage to defend his throne from 
his armed adversaries, it now behoved him, by reasoning 
and persuasion, to save some fragments of it from these 
peaceful, and no less implacable negotiators. 

The vigour of the king's mind, notwithstanding the 
Seeming decline of his body, here appeared unbroken and 
iindecayed. The parliamentary commissioners woull 
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allow ifcHie of his counsel to be pfesent, and refused to 
€Oter into reasoning with any but himself. He alone, 
during the transactions of two months, was obliged to 
maintain the aigument against fifteen men of the greatest 
parts and capacity in both bouses ; and no advantage was 
ever obtained over him.^' This was the scene, above all 
others, in which he was qualified to esicel. A quick con- 
ception, a cultivated understanding, a chaste docution, a 
dignified manner ; by these aceomplishments he triumphed 
in all dSscussions of cool and temperate reasoiling. 7%g 
king it much changed^ said the. eari of Salisbury to sir 
Philip Warwic : he is exirentefy imfraoed ^ lai€» A^, re. 
plied sir Philip ; he wu aiwt^ to: bvi ymt are new ai 
hut tentible ^' UP Sir Henry Vane, discoursing with 
his fellow-commissioners, drew an argument from the 
king's uncommon abilities, why the terms of pacification 
must be rendered more strict and rigid.^ But Charles's 
capacity shone not equally in action as ia reasoning. 

The first point, insisted on by the pariiamentary com* 
missioners, was the king's recalling all his prodamationt 
and declarations against the parliament, and the acknow* 
ledging that they had taken arms in their oWn defence^ 
He frankly offered the former concession ; but long sera* 
pled the latter. The falsehood, as well as indignity, of 
that acknowledgment, begat in his breast an axtreme re* 
luctance against it. The king had, no doubt, in sonto 
particulars of moment, invaded, from a seeming necessity^ 
the privileges of his people : but having renouneed idl 
claim to these usurped powers, having confessed his errors^ 
and having repaired every breach in the constitution, voA 
even erected new ramparts, in order to secure it;' hecouM 
no longer, at the commencement of the war, be repri^ 
sented as the aggressor. However it might be pretmded^ 
that the former display of his arbitraiy inclinations, or 
rather his monarchical principles, rendered an offensivA 
or preventive war in the parliament prudent and reason* 
able ; it could never, in any propriety of speech, make it 
be termed a defensive one. But the |Mirliament, sensible 
that the letter of the law condemned thein as rebels and 
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Ankorst ^^emad this point absolutely neosiuiy for their 
4utu^ security : and the king;, finding^ that peace could 
be obtained on no other terms^ at last yielded to it. H^ 
.«nly entered a protect, which was admitted ; that no con- 
^lession made by hivi should be valid, unless the whole 
4yeaty of pacification were concluded.?^ 

He agreed that the parliament should retain, during the 
4emi of twenty years, the pctwer over the militia and army, 
■and that of levying what money they pleased lor their 
support. He even yielded to them the right of resuming, 
at any tune afterwards, this authority, wheneveir thcgr 
should declare such a resumption necessary for public 
.aalety. In effect, the important poti^er of the ^wonl was 
lor ever lavished froni him a^id his successors.?^ 

He agreed, t|iat all the ipwat offices, during twenty 
years, should be filled by both houses of parliament?? He 
nlinquished to them the entice government of Ireland, 
and the conduct of the war there.?' He j*enQunced the 
jpover of the wards, and accepted of 100,(K)0 pounds a 
year, in lieu of it.?^ He ad^nowledged tiie val^ity of their 
frreat seal, and ipave up his own.^ He abaudoned the 
power of creating peers without consent of parliament. 
And be agreed, that all the^ debts contracted in order to 
support the war against him, should be paid by the people. 

So great were the alterations made on the English 
fiopstitution by this treaty, that the king aaid, not without 
.reason, that he had been metre an enemy to his people by 
these concessions, could he have prevented tbem> than by 
any other action of his lile. 

Of all the demands of the parliament, Charles refused 
only two. Though he relinquished almost every power of 
tiie cfQwn,he would neither give up his friends to punish- 
ment, nor desert what he esteemed his religious duty. 
The aevere repentance, which he had undergone, for 
abandoning Strafford, hai, no doubt, confirmed him in the 
-resolution never again to be guilty of a like error. His 
long. solitude and serene afflictions bad contributed to 
<inr^t him the more in those religious prindples, which had 
4vera ^nsideraUe inAoaoqe oxer biip. .His deiise, how*- 
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ever, of finishinc^ an accommodation indaoed him to go at 
far in both these partieulan, ai be thought any wise con- 
sistent with his duty. 

The csutes of the royalists being, at that time, almost 
entirely under sequestration, Charles, who eould give 
them no protection, consent^ that they should pay such 
compositions as they and the parliament could agree on ; 
and only begged that they might be made as moderate ses 
possible* He had not the disposal of offices ; and it seemed 
but a small sacrifice to consent, that a certain number 
of his friends should be rendered incapable of public em- 
ployments.*^ But when the parliament demanded a bill 
of attainder and banishment against seven persons, the 
marquis of Newcastle, lord Digby, lord Biron, sir Mar- 
niaduke Langdale, sir Richard Granville, sir Francis Dod- 
dington, and judge Jenkins, the king absolutely refused 
compliance : their banishment for a limited time he was 
willing to agree to."* 

Religion was the fetal point about which the differeneqt 
had arisen ; and of all others, it was the least susceptible 
of composition or moderation between the .oontendini^ 
parties. The parliament insisted on the establishment ti 
presbytery, the sale of the ^chapter lands, the abolition 
of all forms of prayer, and strict laws against catholics. 
The king offered to retrench every thing whieh he did 
not esteem of apostolical institution : he was willing to 
abolish archbishops, deans, prebends, canons : he ofifered 
that the chapter lands should be let at low leases durini^ 
ninety-nine years : he consented, that the present church 
government should continue during three years.'' After 
that time, he required not that any thing should be re- 
stored to bishops but the power of ordination, and even 
that power to be exercised by advice of the presbyters.^ 
If the pariiament, upon the expiration of that period, still 
insisted on their demand, all other branches of episcopal 
jurisdiction were abolished, and a new form of church go- 
vernment must, by common consent, be established. The 
book of common prayer be was willing to renounce, but 
required the liberty of using wme oUmt liturgy in hif 
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own chapel i*^ a demand which* thoug^h seeming^ly reason- 
able, was positively refused by the parliament. 

In the dispute on these articles, one is not surprised, 
that two of the parliamentary theologians should tell the 
king. Thai if he did not consent to the utter aboHtion of 
epitcopacy, he would he damned. But it is not without 
some indignation that we read the following vote of the 
lords and commons : ** The houses, out of their detesta- 
tion to that abominable idolatry used in the mass, do 
declare, that they cannot admit of, or consent unto, amy 
such indulgence in any law, as is desired by hu majesty, 
for exempting the queen and her family from the penalties 
to be enacted against the exercise of the mass."^ The 
treaty of marriage, the regard to the queen's sex and high 
station, even common humanity ; all considerations were 
undervalued, in comparison of their bigoted prejudices. 
[See note H, at the end if this Vol.'\ 

It was evidently the interest, both of king and parlia- 
ment, to finish their treaty with all expedition ; and en- 
deavour, by their combined force, to resist, if possible, the 
usurping fury of the army. It seemed even the interest 
of the parliament, to leave in the king's hand a consider- 
able share ai authority, by which he might be enabled to 
protect them and himself from so dangerous an enemy. 
But the terms on which they insisted were so rigorous, 
that the king fearing no worse from the most implacable 
enemies, was in no haste to come to a conclusion. And 
so great was the bigotiy on both sides, that they were 
willing to sacrifice the greatest civil interests, rather than 
relinquish the most minute of their theological conten- 
tions. From these causes, assisted by the artifice of the 
independents, the treaty was spun out to such a length, 
that the invasions and insurrections were eveiy where sub- 
dued; and the army had leisure to execute their violent 
and sanguinary purposes. 
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CIVIL WAR AND INVASION REPRESSED. 

Hamilton, bavini: entered Ensl»nd with a numerouf, 
altbpugh undisciplined, army, duist not unite his forces 
with those of Langdale ; because the English royalists hind 
refused to take the covenant ; and the Scottish presbyr 
teriaos, though engaged for the king, refused to join them 
on any other terms. The two armies marched together, 
though at some distance ; nor could even tiie .approach of 
the parliamentary army, und^r Cromwel, oblige the cove- 
nanters to consult their own ^aftfty, by a close union with 
the royalists. When principles are go ahanrd and go de* 
structive of human society, it may safely be ttverted* that 
the more sinc^ and themore disinterested they ^re, tbej 
only become the more ridiculous and more odious. 

Cromwel feared not to oppose 8000 men, to the nu- 
merous armies of S0,000, commanded by Htimilton and 
Iiangdale. He atts^iked the latter by surprise, near Preston 
in I^ncashire;^ and, though the ruyalistB made a brave 
resistance, yet not being succoured in time 1^ their 
confederates, they were almost entirely cut in pieces. 
Hamilton was next attacked, put to rout, and pursued 
to Utoxeter, where he surrendered himself prisoner. 
Cromwel followed his advantage ; and marching int^ 
Scotland with a considerable body, joined Argyle, who was 
also in arms ; and having suppressed Laoerlc, Monro, and 
other moderate presbyterians, he placed the power en- 
tirely in the hands of the violent party. The ecclesiastical 
jLUthority, exalted above the civil, exercised the severest 
.vengeance on all who had a share in Hamilton's engage- 
ment, as it was called ; nor coukl any of that party re- 
.cover trust, or even live in safety, but by doing solemn 
and pviblic penance for taking arms, by authoriily of par- 
liament, in defence of their lawful sovereign. 

The chancellor Loudon, who had, at first, countenanced 
Hamilton's enterprise,^ being terrified with the menaces of 
the clergy, had, some time before, gone over to the other 
party ; and he now openly in the church, though invested 
with the highest civa character in the kii^^dom, did 
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penance for his obedience to the parliament, Which h«. 
termed a carnal sejf'tetkiing. He accompanied his penance 
with 80 many tears, and such pathetical addresses to the 
people for thtir prayers in this his uttermost sorrow and 
distressi that an universal weeping^ and lamentation took 
placcf amongf the deluded audience.^ 

The loan of great sums of money, often to the riiln of 
fiimilies, was exacted from all such as lay under any sus* 
piciou of favouring the king's party, though their conduct 
had been evfer so inoffensive. This was a device, fallen 
upoA by the ruling ]^ity» in order, as they said, to reach 
Heart MaHgnants,^ Never, in this island, was known 
a more severe and arbitrary government, than was gene» 
rally exercised by the patrons of liberty in both kingdoms. 

The siege of Cdlchester terminated in a manner no less 
unfortunate than Hamilton's engagement, for the royal 
cause. After suflfenikg the utmost extremities of famine, 
after fSeedhig on the vilest aliments ; the garrison desired, 
at last, to capitulate. Fairfax required them to surrender 
at discretion ; atad be gave such an explanation to these 
t^Dbs, as to resierviB to himself power, if he pleased,' to 
ptit them all instantly to the sword. The officers endea- 
vl>ured, though in vain, to persuade the soldiers, by 
making' a vigorous i^Iy, to break through, at least to 
sell theiV lives as dear as possible. They were obliged^ 
t6 accept of the conditibns offered ; and Fairfax, instigated 
by Jreton, i» whom CroiAwel, in his absence, had con- 
sulted ov«r the government of the passive geacral, seized 
sh* Charles Lucais and sir George Lisle, and resolved to 
niiikd them infitetit sacrifices to milltaiy justice. This 
unusual sevtfritjf was loudly ex^Untned against by all the 
prisoners. Lord Caipel, fearless of danger, reproached 
Ireton wittt it; and challenged him, as they were all en- 
giaged in th^ same honourable cause, to exercise the same' 
imparts^ vvngeatoce on all of them. Lucas was first shot, 
alid h« himself gave orders to fire, with the same alacrity 
a^ if be had commanded a platoon of his own soldiers. 
Lisle instantly ran and kissed the dead body, then cheer- 
folly presented himself to a like fate. Thinking that the 
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soUUen, destined for his execution, stood at too great a 
distance, he called to them to come nearer: one of them 
replied, /'// warrmU you, nr, we*U hiipou: he answered, . 
Jmilinp, FHendt, I have been nearer pen when pm have 
mined me. Thus perished this generous spirit, not less 
beloved for his modesty and humanity, than esteemed for 
his courage and military conduct 

Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the king's pre- 
sence, clothed in mourning for sir Charles Lucas ; that 
humane prince, suddenly recollecting the hard fate of bis 
firiends, paid them a tribute, which none of his own un- 
paralleled misfortunes ever extorted from him: he dis- 
sieved into a flood of tears.^' 

THE KING SEIZED AGAIN BY THE ARMY. 

By these multiplied successes of the army, they bad 
subdued all their enemies ; and none remained but the 
helpless king and parliament, to oppose their violent mear- 
tures. From Cromwel's suggestion, a remonstrance was 
drawn by the council of general officers, and sent to the 
parliament. They there complain of the treaty with tlie 
king ; demand his punishment for the blood spilt during 
the war; require a dissolution of the present pariiament, 
and a more equal representation for the future ; and as- 
sert, that, though servants, they are entitled to represent 
these important points to their masters, who are them- 
selves no better than servants and trustees of the people. 
At the same time, they advanced with the army to Wind- 
sor, and sent colonel Eure to seize the king's person at 
Newport, and convey him to Hurst castle in the neigh- 
bourhood, where be was detained in strict oonunement. 

This measure being foreseen some time before, the king 
was exhorted to make his escape, which was conceived to 
be very easy : but having given his word to the parliament 
not to attempt the recovery of his liberty during the 
treaty, and three weeks after, he would not, by any per- 
suasion, be induced to hazard the reproach of violating 
that promise. In vain was it urged, that a promise given 
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U> tlie parliament could no longer be binding ; rinoe they 
could no longer afford bim protection from violence^ 
tbreatened bim by other penons» to wbom he was bound 
by no tie or engagement, llie l(ing would indulge no re« 
fincments of casuittiy, bowerer plaunble, in sucb delicate 
iulgectt; and was reaolTed»tliatwbat depredations aoever 
Fortune should commit upon him, she never should be* 
reave him of his honour.^ 

The parliament lost not courage, notwithstanding the 
danger with which they were so nearly menaced. Though 
without any plan for resisting military usuipations, they 
resoWed to withstand them to the uttermost ; and nther 
to bring on a violent and visible subversion of government^ 
than lend their authority to those illegal and sanguinary 
measures which were projected. They set aside the re* 
monstrance of the army, without deigning to answer it; 
they voted the seising of the kincf s person to be without 
their consent, andaenta message to the general, to know 
1^ what authority that enterprise had been eiecuted ; and 
tb^ issued orders^ that the army should advance no nearer 
toliondon* 

HoUis, the present leader of the presbyterians, was a 
man of uBconqnerable intrepidity; and many others of 
that party seconded his magnanimous spirit. It was pro* 
posed by them, that the generals and principal ofl&cers 
should, for their disobedience and usurpations, be pro* 
claimed traitors by the parliamoit. 

But the parliament was dealing with men who would 
not be frightened by words, nor reUrded by any serupnioos 
delicacy. The generals, under the name of Fairfox (for 
be sttU allowed them to employ his name), marched the 
army to London, and placing guards in Whitehall, the 
Mense, St. James's, Durham-bouse, Covent«garden« and 
Palaee-yard, sorroimded the parliament with their hostite 
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THE HOUSE PURGED. Dec. 6. 

Tub pai ' liwum t, dtttitaile «rf all hopes of pMvttaing:. 
reCaiiied»liowev«r>ooiifafe toretiit/ Thty attttag^edpiA 
ttkB Oeeoi the amy, to doMr their tnsty irlth the hinp; 
mnA, though tbty hat Ibriiefiy voted hbooneeidMii witk 
legard to the ehorch audi dettnqnentatobe unMeifi»Stof7» 
they now took into oonsideratioa the final reeoltttion wiOk 
fegant to the wliok. Aflser a violeiit debato ofthnee daye, 
it wai canied, by a m^ortty of 199 ssgtAast 83, in th« 
hooie of OBonMnty that tbit king^ff ooneeisSooi itere a 
iwmdatiBw forthe hoam to pMooed i^n in the iettia* 

Next dqr, when the eonunom were to meet, eohHMl 
Pride, Ibmeriy a drqMnan, had enirirafned lli« hooie wMl 
two reglBROti ; and, diraettd by lord Gr^ of Gfoby, hO 
aeiaed In tiki |iaingtlbtty-oiie atembevt of the pMibytertul 
|Mvty, and cent them to « low nen^ wldch paand by tho 
appeUotkNH of Mh whenee th«y w«« aiterwai^ eaiviad 
tDtafwallnn. Abo«« l^iii«ah«i«iiioMW0raei<ehidtti; 
and none were allowed to enter but the moit lbiJmi»aad 
the nostdBtennined of the independentr;: and thete ex- 
eeeded not tiK namber of fifty or fiaiyt Thie invasion of 
the imrttanMnteoHunonly paawd under the name of tftlMWl 
PrMt jmrgts to nMeh; difpOMd was the ttaden to makd 
merry with the dettRMoing' of time manfaarfy wb» had 
violently arrogated tha whole anthorlty of g ov em aaa n ^ 
and deprived the king of hte legal pre r ogn fly tf i . 

The gobeeqaant pneoBdlngeoe d» parihonent, if thfil 
dininatlve atannUy dawrve that homwabw name^ mnin 
not the leaitappearaneaof hnr, equity, or firaedon. llicy 
initantly ravened the fbraior vote, aatd dachwed the klng^i 
uoaatMictofy. They detenrined, that no 
r,abient at this lait vole, thrndd be leoelved, till 
he subscribed it as agreeable to his Judgment* "Rtsy fa* 
newed their ibrnier vote of non-addresses. And they com- 
mitted to prison sir William Waller, sir John Clotwortby, 
the generals Musey, Brown, Copley, and other leaders 
oftfaapiaibytoriaQS. These men. by their eredit and au- 
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diorii^y whicb was then Yeiy bigh, had, at the csommeitoe^ 
ttent of the war supported the pariiament ; and thereby 
prepared the way for the gpreatness of the present leaden^ 
Who, at that timey were of small account in the nation. 

The secludifid membert haviojj^ published a paper, coir* 
tahinf a narrative of the violence which had been exer- 
ciaed upon them, and a protiestationy that all acts were 
nviid, wllidi- ftt>ni that time had been transacted in the 
house of commons ; the remaining membeia encountered 
ife with a declaration in which they pronounced it fidse» 
«ttiidaleutf» aeditiobs, and ten^ms to the destruction of 
tf « Tiaihle and fondamental government of the idngdom. 

These sudden and violent revolutions hdd the whole 
risdbn in terror and astonishment. Every man dreaded 
CD be tkwnpled under foot, in the oontention between those 
mighty powers which disputied for the sovereignty of the 
itate. Many began to withdrawtheir effects Iwyond sea : 
foretgneis seropled to give any credit tti a people, so torn 
by domestic flMstfon, and oppressed by military usurpation : 
#«n the internal' commerce of the kingdom b^^ to 
tfbignate. And in order to remedy these growing evils, the 
generals, in the name of the army, published a declarai- 
fien, in which tbey cipiessed their resolution of support^ 
iflg law and Justice.^ 

The more to quiet the minds of men, the council of 
eOcters took into consideratkm, a sdieme called 7%e 
^tmm $ iU ^tk€ peoples being the plan of a republic^ to 
be tebatitttted in the place of that government' which ihty 
had ao vfolently pulled in pieces. Many parts of this 
icAieme, for correcting the inequalities of the representa- 
tive, are plausible; had the nation been disposed to re-^ 
eeiveit, or had the army intended to impose it. Other 
pBorts are too perfect for human nature, and savour 
strongly of that fonatical spirit so prevdent throughout 
the kingdom. 

The height of all iniquity and fhnatical extravagance' 
yi« remaned ; the public trial and execution of tiieir so^ 
vereigHf To this period was every measuie precipitated 
by the sealous independents. The parliamentaiy leadeni> 
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of that party bad intended, that the army» tbemielvef, 
should execute that daring enterprise ; and they deemed 
so irrepilar and lawless a deed best fitted to such irregular 
and lawless instruments.^ But the generals were too 
wise to load themselves singly with the infamy which, they 
knew, must attend an action so shocking to the general 
sentiments of mankind. The parliament, they were re* 
solved, should share with them the reproach of a measure 
which was thought requisite for the advancement of their 
common ends of safety and ambition. In the house of 
commons, therefore, a committee was appointed to bring 
in a charge against the king. On their report a vote 
passed, declaring it treason in a king to levy war against 
his parliament, and appointing a High Court of Justicb 
to tiy Charles for this new-invented treason. This vote 
was sent up to the house of peers. 

The house of peers, during the civil wars, had, all 
along, been of small account ; but it bad lately, since the 
king's fall, become totally contemptible; and very few 
members would submit to the mortification of attending 
it. It happened, that day, to be fuller than usual, and 
they were assembled, to the numjier of sixteen. WiUiout 
one dissenting voice, and almost without deliberation, they 
instantly rejected tbe vote of the lower house, and ad* 
joumed themselves for ten days ; hoping that this delay 
would be able to retard the furious career of the commons. 

The commons were not to be stopped by so small an 
obstacle. Having first established a principle, which is 
noble in itself, and seems specious, but is belied by all 
history and experience. Thai the peopU are the arigm if 
aU just power; they next declared, that the commons oif 
England, assembled in parliament, being chosen by the 
people, and representing them, are the supreme authority 
of the nation, and that whatever is enacted and declared 
to be law by the commons, hafli the force of law, without 
the consent of king or house of peers. The ordinance 
for the trial of Charies Stuart, king of England, so they 
called him, was again raad* and nnanimous^ asMnted c» 
(4th Jan.) 
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: In proportion to the enormity of the violences and 
nsarpations, were augmented the pretences of sanctity, 
among those regicides. '* Should any one have voluntarily 
proposed," said Cromwe] in the house, " to bring the king 
to punishment, I should have regarded him as the greatest 
traitor ; but, since providence and necessity have cast us 
upon it, I will pray to God for a blessing on your coun- 
sels ; though I am not prepared to give you any advice 
on this important occasion. Even I myself," subjoined 
he, " when I was lately offering op petitions for bis ma- 
jesty's restoration, felt my tongue cleave to the ruof of 
my mouth, and considered this preternatural movement 
as the answer which heaven, having rejected the king, 
sent to my supfdications." 

A woman of Hertfordshire, illuminated by prophetical 
visions, desired admittance into the militaiy council, and 
communioated to the officers a revelation, which assured 
them that their measures were consecrated Irom above, 
and ratifled by a heavenly sanction. This intelligence 
gave them great comfort, and much eonfirmed them in 
their present resolutions.^^ 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, and the most 
fiirious enthusiast in the army, was sent with a* strong 
party, to conduct the king to London. At Windsor, 
Hamilton, who was there detained a prisoner, was ad- 
*mitted mto the king^s presence ; and falling on his knees, 
passionately exclaimed—^ dear matter/ J have indeed 
been to te yott, replied Charles, embracing him. No 
farther intercourse was allowed between them. The king 
was instantly harried away. Hamilton long followed him 
with his eyes* all sufiiised in tears, and prognosticated, 
Uiat in this short salutatfon, he had given tl^ last adieu 
to his sovereign and his friend. 

Charles himself was assured, that the period of his life 
was now approaching; but notwithstanding all the pre- 
parations which were making, and the intelligence which 
1m received, be could not, even yet, believe that his enemies 
veally meant to conclude their violences by a public trial 
«Bd exectttkm. A private attassination be every moment 
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looked fbf; aAd ttiotigb Hflfrbon assayed faini, tlntt his 
apprehensions w^re entii^y grtMittdless, it wuf by that 
catastrophe, so ffecitietit wlch dethroned pf Hices, that he 
expected to terminate bis life. In ttpffearanee, as well ta 
kk fcalfty, the king was now dethrdned. All the exterior 
ity^itols of sovereignty Wttt HitfadrttWA, stnd bis attend* 
ants bad orders to ierre hiiA without cermiiony. Ai first 
be was shocked with instancfesof tudeneas and familiarity, 
to which he had been so little aceustomed. Niching str 
tentemptihle as a detpited ptUiee ! Was the r^ectkm which 
they suggested to him. But he soon reooncikfd bis mind 
to this, as he bad done to Ids other calamities. 

All the circumstances o# the trial wei^ now a^fuiM; 
and the high court of Justice fully constituted. It c6tt- 
listed of 133 persons, as named by the commons; but 
thef« scarcely ever sat above 70 : so diilkcult was it, not>> 
withstanding the blindness of pr^adice and the allurtt^ 
ments of interest, to engage men of any name oir character 
in that criminal measure. Croonrel, Ireton, Harrison^ 
and the chief officers of the «fmy, most of tbeui of meaif 
birth, were members, together with sbnie of Che IdWtt 
botise and soitie eltiaens of Lottdon. The twelve judges 
were at' first appointed in the number; but as they bad 
i^Brmed, that it was contraiy to all the kleas of EnglMi 
law to tiy the king for treason, fag^ whose authority all 
accusations for treasonf must necessarily be conducted ; 
their names, as well as those of some peers. Were after- 
wards struck out Brsdsbaw, a lawyer, was chosen pre> 
sident. Coke was appointed solicitor for the people of 
England Dorislaus, Steele, and As^e, were named as* 
sistents. The court sat in Westminster-hall. 

It is remarkable, that, in calling over the court, when 
the crier pronounced the name of Fairfkx, Which had been 
inserted in the number, a voice came from one of the 
spectators, and cried, He hag mrt wH thorn U he here. 
When the charge was read agataist the king, Imihe ikme 
^thepeepie ^Eng^land; the same voice exclaimed, Nei 
a tenth part of them, Axtel, the oAeer who guarded the 
ctort, giving oiden to lire into the bm wbenoa theaa 
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Jnaolenttpeechetcaiiic, it vas diseovered, tiiat Udy FairAts 
maa there, and that it was she who bad tad tlM courage 
to utter them. She waa a person of noble extraction, 
4aii|rhter of Uonfie lord Vem, of Tilbuiy; but bein^ 
fltdueed by the violence of the times, she had long se- 
conded her husband's sea) against the royal cause, and was 
now, as well as he, struck with abborrence at the fatal 
and unespected consequence of all his boasted victories. 

THE KING'S TRIAL. 

Tbb p9mp, the dignity, the eerenony of this traasaetion 
eorresponded to the greatest eonceptioii that is suggested 
in die annals of human kind ; the delegates of a great 
people sitting in judgment upon their supreme magis- 
trate, and tiying him for his misgovemment and breach 
of trust. The solicitor, in ihe name of the commons, re- 
presented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted king of 
England, and intrusted with a Umited power ; yet never- 
theless, firom a wicked design to erect an cinlimited and 
tyrannical government, had traitorously and maliciously 
levied war against the present parliament, and the people 
whom th^ represented, and was therefore impeached as a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacaUe 
enemy to the commonwealth. After the charge was 
finished, the president directed his discourse to the king, 
and told him, that the court expected his answer. 

The king, though long detained a prisoner, and now 
produced as a criminal, sustained, by his magnanimous 
oourage, the mijesty of a monarch. With great temper 
and dignity he declined the authority of the court, and 
reused to submit himself to their jttris<Uction. He re* 
presented, that having been engaged in treaty with his 
two bouses of pariiament, and having finidied almost 
eveiy aitide, he had expected to be brought to his capital 
in another manner, and ere this time, to have been re- 
stored to his power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his per* 
sonal liberty : that he could not now perceive any appear- 
ance of the upper house, so essential a member uf the 
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constitution ; and had learned* that even the commona; 
whose authority was pretended, were subdued >>y lawksa 
force, and were hereaved of their liberty : that he himsdf 
was their Native HBRBDrrARY King; nor was the wbols 
authority of the state, thoug^h free and united* entitled to 
tiy him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme Ma- 
jesty of heaven : that, admitting those extravagant prin- 
ciples which levelled all orders of men,, the court could 
plead no power delegated by the people; unless the con- 
sent of every individual, down to the meanest and most 
ignorant peasant, had been previously asked and obtamed : 
that he acknowledged, witiiout scruple, that he had a 
trust committed to him, and one most sacred and inHo- 
lable; he was intrusted with the liberties of his people; 
and would not now betray them, by recognising a power 
founded on the most atrocious violence and usurpation: 
that having taken arms, and frequently exposed his Uh in 
defence of public liberty, of the constitution, of the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, be was willing, in this last 
and most solemn scene, to seal with his blood those pre- 
cious rights, for which, though in vain, he had so long 
contended : that those who arrogated a title to sit as his 
judges, were bom his subjects, and bom sutvjects to those 
laws, which determined. That the king can do no wrongs: 
that he was not reduced to the necessity of sheltering him<» 
self under this general maxim, which guards every English 
monarch, even the least deserving; but was able, by the 
most satisfactory reasons, to justify those measures, in 
which he had been engaged : that to the whole world* and 
even to them, his pretended judges, be was desirous, if 
called upon in anotber manner, to prove the integrity of 
his conduct, and assert the justice of those defensive arms, 
to which, unwillingly and upfbrtunately, he had had re- 
course : but that, in order to preserve a uniformity of con- 
duct, he must at present forego the apology of his inno- 
cence ; lest, by ratifying an authority, no better founded 
than that of robbers and pirates, he be justly branded as 
the betrayer, instead of being applauded as the martyr, of 
tlia constitiitiom 
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The prasideiit, in order to rapport the nugesty of the 
people, and maintain the superiority of his court above the 
prisoner, still inculcated, that he must not decline the au- 
thority oi his judges ; that they over-ruled his objections ; 
that they were dele^tfed by the people, the only source of 
every lawful power ; and that kings themselves acted but 
in trust from that community, which had invested this 
high court of justice with its jurisdiction. Even according 
to those principles, which in his present situation he was 
perhaps dbliged to adopt, his behaviour in general will'ap- 
pear not a little harsh and barbarous ; but when we con- 
sider him as a sulgect, and one too of no high character, 
addressing himself to his unfortunate sovereign, his style 
will be esteemed, to the last degree, audacious and insolent. 

Three times was Charies produoed before the court, and 
as often declined their jurisdiction. On the fourth, the 
judges having examined some witnesses, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms against the 
forces commissioned by the parliament; they pronounced 
sentence against him (27th Jan.) He seemed very anxious, 
at this time, to be aibnitted to a conference with the two 
houses; and it was supposed, that he intended to resign 
the crown to his son : but the court refused compliance, 
find considered that request as nothing but a delay of 
Justice. 

It is confessed, that the king^s behaviour, during this 
last scene of his life, does honour to his memory ; and that, 
in all appearances before his judges, he never forgot his 
part, either as a prince or as a man. Firm and intrepid, 
he maintained, in each reply, the utmost perspicuity and 
justness both of thought and expression : mild and equable, 
he rose into no passion at that unusual authority which 
was assumed over him. His soul, without effort or affec- 
tation, seemed only to remain in the situation familiSr 
to it, and to look down with contempt on all the efibrts <kf 
humsn malice and iniquity. The soldiers, instigated by 
their raperiors, were brought, though with difficulty, to 
ery aloud for justice: Pear muis/ said the king to one 
of his attcndaatsj /n- a UttU MSMy tkn nmOd d^ m 
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pmeh dgmnst their comtmnden.^ Some of tbem were 
permitted to go the utmost length of brut^ insolence, wad 
to spit in his face, as be was conducted along t^9 passage 
to the court. To excite ^ sentiment of piety was the only 
effect which this inhuman insult was able to produce upon 
hifn. 

The people, though under the rod of lawless unlimited 
power, could not forbear, with the most ardent prayers, 
pouring forth their wishes for his preservation ; and, in hi9 
pre9ent distress, they avowed him, by their generous tears 
for tlieir monarch, whom, iu their misguided fury, they 
bad before so violently rejected. The king was softened 
at this moving scene, and expressed his gratitude for their 
dutiful affection. One soldier too, seized by contagious 
sympathy, demanded from heaven a blessing on oppressed 
and f&llen magesty: his officer overhearing the prayer, 
beat him to the groun4 in the king's preseuce. 7%e 
fumthmeniy methfnh, exceeds the (ffences tl^is ws^ the 
reflection ^hich Charles formed on that occasion.^ 

As soon as the tntentiou of trying the king was know^ 
in foreign countries, so enormous an action wa^ exclaimed 
against by the general voice of reason and humanity; and 
all men, under whatever form of government they were 
bom, rgected this example, as the utmost effort of un- 
disguised usurpation, and the most heinous insult on law 
and Justice. The French ambassador, by orders from his 
court, interposed in the king's behalf: the Dutch em- 
ployed their good offices: the Scots exclaimed and pro- 
tested against the violence : the queen, the prince, wrote 
pathetic letters to the parliament. All solicitations were 
found fruitless with men whose resolutions were fixed iui4 
irrevocable. 

Four of Charles's friends, persons of virtue and dignity, 
Richmond, flertford, Southampton, iindesey, applied to 
the commons. They represented that they were tiie king's 
counsellors, and had concurred, by their advice, in all 
those m^ures which were now imputed as crimes to 
their royal |n>3ter: that in the eye of the law, and accord, 
ing to the dictj^tes of common reason, they ^lone wer^ 
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pAlty, and were alon^ exposed to censare fof ev«iy f>lame- 
ahle action of the prince : and that they now presented 
themselves, in order to save, by th<(ir own punishment, 
that precious life which it Ixteame the commons them- 
selves, Und every subject, with the utmost hazard, t« 
protect and defend.^ Such a generous eflfort tended to 
their honour; but contributed nothfng towards the king's 
safety. 

The people remained in that silence and astonishment 
^hieh all great passions, when they have not an opportu- 
nity of exerting themselves, naturally produce in the 
human mind. The soldiers being incessantly plyed with 
prayers, sermons, and exhortations, were wrought up to a 
degree of Airy, and imagined, that in the acts of the most 
extreme disloyalty towards their prince, consisted their 
greatest merit in the eye of heaven.^ 

Three days were allowed the king between his sentence 
ilnd his execution. This interval he passed with great 
tranquillity, chiefly in reading and devotion. All his fa- 
mily that remained in England were allowed access to 
him. It consisted only of the princess Elizabeth and the 
duke of Gloucester; for the duke of York had made his 
escape. Gloucester was little more than an infant : the 
princess, notwithstanding her tender years, showed an 
advanced judgment; and the calamities of her family had 
made a deep impression upon her. After many pious con- 
ablations and advices, the king gave her in charge to tell 
the queen, that, during the whole course of his life, he 
had never once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity to- 
wards her ; and that his conjugal tenderness and his life 
should have an equal duration. 

•To the young duke too, he could not forbear giving 
some advice, in order to season his mind with early ^in« 
dples of loyalty and obedience towards his brother, who 
was BO soon to be his sovereign. Holding him on his knee, 
be said, "Now they will cut off thy father's head." At 
these words the child looked very stead^tly upon him. 
** Mark, child ! what I say : they will cut off my head ! 
4nd perhaps make thee a king : but mark what I say. 
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thim mast not be a kiiis» as long as tby brotbers Cbarlet 
and James are alive. They will cut off tby brotbers' beads 
wben tbey can catcb tbem ! and tby bead too tbey will 
cut off at last ! tberefore, I cbarge tbee, do not be made 
a kiiijf by tbem V Tbe duke, sigbing, replied, '* I will be 
torn in pieces first !*' So determined an answer from one 
of sucb tender years, filled tbe king^s eyes witb tears of 
joy add admiration. 

. Every nigbt, during tbis interval, tbe king slept sound' 
as usual ; tbougb tbe noise of workmen, employed in 
framing tbe scaffold, and other preparations for bis exe- 
cution, continually resounded in bis ears.*^ Tbe morn- 
ing of tbe fatal day (30tb Jan.) be rose early ; and calling 
Herbert, one of bis attendants, be bade bim employ more 
tban usual care in dressing bim, and preparing bim for so 
great and joyful a solemnity. Bisbop Juxon, a man en^ 
dowed witb tbe same mild and sleady virtues by wbich 
tbe king himself was so much distinguished, assisted bim 
in bis devotions, and paid tbe last melancholy duties to 
bis friend and sovereign. 

EXECUTION OF THE KING. 

The street before Whitehall was tbe place destined for 
the execution : for it was intended, by choosing that very 
place, in sight of his own palace, to display more evidently 
the triumph of popular j ustice over royal majesty. When 
the king came upon tbe scaffold, be found it so surrounded 
with soldiers, that he could not expect to be heard by any 
of the people : be addressed, therefore, his discourse to the 
few persons who were about him; particularly colonel 
Tomhnson, to whose care he had lately been committed 
and upon whom, as upon many others, his amiable de- 
portment had wrought an entire conversion. He justified 
his own innocence in the late fatal wars, and observed that 
be had not taken arms till after the parliament bad enlisted 
forces; nor bad be any other ol^ect in his warlike opera- 
tions, tban to preserve that authority entire, which bis 
predecessors bad transmitted to him. He threw not. 
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bowerer, the blame upon the pmrliament ; but wag more 
inciined to think that ill-instruments had interposed, and 
raised in them fiears and jealousies with reg:ard to bis in- 
tentions. Thougfh innocent towards his people, he ac- 
knowledged the equity of his exeeution in the eyes of his 
Maker; and observed, that an unjust sentence, which he 
had suffered to take eflect, was now punished by an un- 
just sentence upon himselfi He forgave all his enemies^ 
even the chief instruments of his death ; hut exhorted 
them and the whole nation to return to the ways of peace, 
by paying obedience to their lawful sovereign, his son and 
successor. When he was preparing himself for the block, 
bishop Juxon called to him : ** Tliereis, sir, but one stage 
more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a 
▼eiy short one. Connder, it will soon cany you a great 
Way; it will cany you from earth to heaven ; and there 
you shall find, to your great joy, the prize to which you 
hasten, a crown of glory."—'' I go^" replied the king, 
*' from a eorruptible to an incorruptible crown ; where 
no diacurbanoe can have place." At one blow was his head 
severed from his body. A man in a vizor performed the 
office of executioner : another, in a like disguise, held up 
to the spectators the head strMming with blood, and cried 
aloud, 7%u it the head qfa trmtar t 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, and 
astonishment, which took place, not only among the 
spectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood of sorrow, 
but throughout the whole nation, as soon as the report 
of this fofcal execution was conveyed to them. Never 
monarch, in the fiill triumph of success and victory, was 
more dear to his people, than his misfortunes and magna- 
nimity, his patience and piety, had rendered this unhappy 
prince. In proportion to their former delusions, which 
had animated them against him, was the violence of their 
return to duty and aHection ; while each reproached him- 
self, eitherwith aetive disloyalty towards him, or with too 
indolent defence of his o p p r es se d cause. On weaker minds, 
the elTect of these complicated passions was prodigious. 
Women are said to have cast forth the untimely fruitoC 
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tlittir womb : othen fell into oonyukkmsy or sunk Into fueh 
a melancholy 9b attended them to their grave : nivjr, some» 
unmindful of themselTes, as though they could not, or 
would not, survive their beloved princet it is reported, 
Middenly fell down dead. The very pulpits were be* 
dewed with unsubomed tears ; those pulpits, which had 
formerly thundered out the most violent imprecations and 
anathemas against him. And all men united in their da* 
testation of those hypocritical parricides, wfao^ by sanctified 
pretences, had so long disguised their treasons, and in thi» 
last act of iniquity^ had thrown an indelible stain upon 
the nation. 

A fresh instance of hypocrisy was dfsplayed the vary 
day of the king's death. The generous Fairfax, not con- 
tent with being absent from the trial, had used all the in» 
terest which he yet retained, to prevent ^e execution of 
the fatal sentence; and bad even employed persuasion 
with his own regiment, though none else would follow 
bim, to rescue the king lh)m his disloyal murderers. 
Cromwel and Ireton, informed of this intention, endea* 
voured to convince him that the Loid bad rejected th« 
king ; and they exhorted him to seek by prvjrer some £• 
rection from heaven on this important occasion : but they 
concealed from him that they had already signed the war- 
rant for the execution. Harrison was the person appointed 
to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, 
he prolonged his doleful cant, till intelligence arrived, 
that the fatal blow was struck. He then rose from his 
knees, and insisted with Fairfax, that this event was a 
miraculous and providential answer, which heaven bad 
sent to their devout supplications.^^ 

It being remarked, that the king, the moment before 
he stretched out his neck to the executioner, had said to 
Juxon, with a very earnest accent,, the. single word Re* 
MEMBER ; great mysteries were supposed to be concealed 
under that expression ; and the genends vehemently in- 
sisted with the prelate, that be should inform them of 
the king^s meaning. Juxon told them, that the king^ 
having fcequentiy ehax|(ed hhn to nianlcate en kb t9B 
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the forgiveneia of bis murderers, bad taken tbis Ofpn^ 
tunity, in tbe last moment of bis life, ivhen bis commands^ 
be supposed, would be regarded as sacred and invi<dabley 
to reiterate that desire; and that bis mild spirit thus 
terminated its present course, by an act of benevolenoe 
towards his greatest ssnemies. 

The character of this prince, bm that of most BKn, if not 
of all men, was mixed; but his Tirtacs pDedominated ex* 
tremely above his vices, or more properly speaking, his 
fanperfeetioQs : for searoe any of bis fisults rose to that 
pitch as to merit the appellation of vices. To consider 
him in tbe most fsvourable light, it nu^ be aflfirmed that 
bis dignity was free from pride^ his bomanity from weak* 
ness, bis braveiy ftom nudiness, bis temperance from au- 
sterity, his frugality from aivatioe: all these virtues, hi 
him, maintain^ tbeir proper bounds, and merited vaaw^ 
served pnne. To speak the most harshly of him, wt 
may affirm that many of bis good ipudities were attended 
with some latent fraflty, which, though aeenrfngly ineow* 
riderable, was dbie, when sceoiided by the extreme nude* 
voknce of bis fortune, to ^sappoint them of idl their 
influence : bis beneficent disposkion w» clouded by a 
manner not very graeioos; bis virtue was tinctured widl 
superstition; bis good sense was disigured bye defcrenee 
to pereoBS of a capacity inforior to his own ; and his mo<- 
derate tMnper exempted him net from hasty and pre* 
cipitate resotutioiis. He deserves tbe epithet of a good, 
rather than a greet nan ; and was more fitted to nde itt 
n regular estsUiriked goveimnent, than either to give wqr 
to the encro a c h ments of a popular assembly, or foidly to 
subdue tbeir pretensions. He wanted suppleness and dex- 
terity snflleient for the fifstniearare: he was net endowed 
with 11m vigeurreqiMte for the second. Had he been 
bora an abscAute prinee, bis humanity and good sense had 
rendered bis reign happy and his memoiy predous: had 
the fimitations and presu g ailve been in his time quite 
fixed and certain, bis integrity bad made him legard, si 
sacred, the boundaries of tbe eonstitntioa. Unfaspptty, 
his fote threw him iotaa period wkmr the piwedeats ef 
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■Mny . former ragoi* tavoared ttrongly of ailiitrMy power, 
and the genius of the people ran violently towards liberty. 
And if his political pnidence was not suflleient to eatrieate 
him fitmi so perilous asituation, he may be eacused ; sinee, 
even after the events when it is commonly ttay to correct 
all errors, one is at a loss to determine what conduct, in 
ta drcumstanees, could have maintttned the authority of 
the crown, and preserved the peace of the nation. Ex- 
posed, without revenue, without arms, to the assault of 
furious, implacable, and bigoted footkms, it was never 
permitted him, but with the most fotal consequences, to 
commit the smallest mistake $ a condition too rigorous to 
be imposed on the greatest human capacity. 

Some historians have rashly questicoed the good faith 
of this prince : but, for this reproach, the most malignant 
scrutiny of his conduct, which, in every circumstance, is 
now thoroughly known, aflfords not any reasonable foun- 
dation. On the contrary, if we oonsidrar the extreme dif- 
ficulties to which he was so frequently reduced, and com- 
pare the sincerity of his profesuons and declaratioDS ; we 
shall avow, that probity and honour ought justly to be. 
numbered among his most shining qualities. In every 
treaty, those concessions which he tluiught he could not 
in conscience maintain, he never coukl, by any motive or 
persuasion, be induced to make. And though some vio- 
lations of the petition of right may periiaps be imputed to 
him; these are more to be ascribed to the necessity of his 
situation, and to the lofty ideas of ro3falprerogative, which, 
from former established precedents, he had imbibed, than 
to any failure in the integrity of his principles. [See note 
haitheend qfthit ^/.] 

This prince was of a comely presence; of a sweet, but 
melancholy aspect. His face was regular, handsome, and 
wdl oomj^lexioned; his body strong, healthy, and justly 
projportioned; and being of a middle stature, he was 
capable of enduring the greatest fatigues. He excelled in 
horsemanship and other exercises ; and he possessed all 
the exterior, as well as many of the essential qualities 
which fonn an accomplished prince. 
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Tbe tragical death of Charles begat a queitioii, whether 
the people, in any case, were entitled to jud^ and to 
INinish their soyereign ; and most men, regarding chiefly 
jthe atrocious nsurpation of the pretended judges, and the 
merit of the virtuous prinoe who suffered, were inclined to 
condemn the republican principle as highly seditious and 
extravagant; but there still were a few who, abstracting 
from the particular drcumstances of tliis case, were able 
to eonsider tbe question in general, and were inclined to 
moderate, not contradict, the prevailing sentiment. Sueh 
might have been their reasoning. If ever, on any oc- 
casion, it were laudabk to conceal truth from the popu* 
lace, it must be confessed, that the doctrine of resistance 
affords such an example ; and that all speculative rea* 
soners ought to observe, with regard to this principle, the 
same cautious silence, which the laws in eveiy species of 
government have ever prescribed to themselves. Govern* 
ment is instituted in order to restrain the fiiry and injus- 
tice of the people ; and being always founded on opinion, 
not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, by these specula- 
tions, the reverence which the multitude owe to authority, 
and to instruct them beforehand, that the case can ever 
happen, when they may be freed from their duty of alle- 
giance. Or should it be found impossible to restrain the 
license of human disquisitions, it must be acknowledged^ 
that the doctrine of obedience ought alone to be ineuieatedf 
and that the exceptions, which are rare, ought seldom or 
never to be mentioned in popular reasonings and dis- 
courses. Nor is there any danger, that mankind, by this 
prudent reserve, should universally degenerate into a sUte 
of algect servitude. When the exception really occurs, 
even though it be not previously expected and descanted 
on, it must, from its very nature, be so obvious and un- 
disputed, as to remove aU doubt, and overpower the re- 
straint, however great, imposed by teaching the general 
doctrine of obedience* But between resisting a prince 
and dethroning him, there is a wide interval ; and the 
abuses of power, which can warrant the latter violence, 
are greater and more enormous than those which will 
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Justify tin formar. Hiitoiy, however, tuppliM ut with 
examples even of this kind; and the reality of the sup- 
position, thonsb, for the future, it ought ever te be little 
looked for, must, by all candid ix>quirerB, be acknowledged 
in the past. But between dethroninfi: a prince and punish- 
Ing him, there is another veiy wide interval; and It were 
not strange, if even men of the most enlarged thought 
should question, whether human nature could ever in 
any monarch reach that height of depravity, as to war^ 
rant, in revolted sulyects, this last act of extraordinary 
jurisdiction. That illusion, if it be an illusion, which 
teaches us to pay a sacred regard to the persons of princes, 
is so salutary, that to dissipate it hy the formal trial and 
punishment of a sovereign, will have more pernicious 
effects upon the people, than the example of justice can 
be supposed to have a beneficml influence upon prhices, 
hy checking their career of tyranny. It is dangerous also, 
by these examples, to reduce princes to despair, or bring 
matters to such extremities against perMns endowed with 
great power, as to leave them no resource, but In the most 
violent and most sanguinaiy counsels. This general po« 
sitiun being established, it must however be observed, that 
no reader, almost of any party or principle, was ever 
shocked, when be read, in ancient history, that the Roman 
senate voted Nero, their absolute sovereign, to be a public 
enemy, and, even without trial, condemned him to the 
severest and most ignominious punishment ; a punishment 
from which the meanest Roman citizen was, by the laws» 
exempted. The crimes of that bloody tyrant are so enor- 
mous, that they break through all rules; and extort a 
confession, that such a dethroned prince is no longer su- 
perior to his people, and can no longer plead, in his ow|i 
defence, laws, which were established fbr conducting the 
ordinary course of administration. But when we paia 
from the case of Nero to that of Charles, the great dispro- 
portion, or rather total contrariety, of character imm» 
ifiately strikes us ; and we stand astonished, that, among 
a civiliaed people, so much virtue could ever meet with 
•o fatal a catastrophe. Hiitoiy, the great mistress of 
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wisdoQiy ftimisbei emuplei of all kinds ; and every pru- 
dentialy as well as moral precept, may be authorized by 
tbose eveptSy which her enlarged mirror is able to present 
to us. From the memorable revolutions which passed in 
England during this period, we may naturally deduce the 
same useful lesson, which Charles himself, in his later 
years, inferred ; that it is dangerous for princes, even from 
the appearance of necessity, to assume more authority 
than the laws have allowed tbem. But it must be con- 
fessed, that these events furnish us with another instruc* 
tion, no less natural, and no less useful, concerning the 
madness of the people, the furies of fanaticism, and the 
danger of mercenary armies. 

In order to close this part of the British history, it is 
also necessary to relate the dissolution of the monarchy 
in England : that event soon followed upon the death oi 
the monarch. When the peers met, on the day appointed 
in their a^ioumment (6th Feb.), they entered upon 
business, and sent down some votes to the commons, of 
which the latter deigned not to take the least notice. In 
a few days, the lower house passed a vote, that they would 
make no more addresses to the house of peers, nor receive 
any from them ; and that that house was useless and dan- 
gerous, and was therefore to be abolished. A like voto 
passed with regard to the monarchy ; and it is remark- 
able, that Martin, a zealous republican, in the debate on 
this question, confessed, that, if they desired a king, tb* 
last was as proper as any gentleman in England.'^ The 
commons ordered a new great seal to be engraved, on 
which that assembly was represented, with this legend* 
Om the first Yiur of Frebdom, by God*8 Blessing, 
RESTORED, 1648. The forms of aU public business were 
changed, from the king^s name, to that of the keepers of 
the liberties of England.^^' And it was declared high 
treason to proclaim, or any otherwise acknowledge, Charles 
Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales. 

The commons intended, it is said, to bind the princess 
Elizabeth apprentice to a button maker: the duke of 
QlQU<^$ter way to be taught som^ other mechanical emr, 
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ployment But the fonner toon died ; of grief, as is tap- 
fMMed, for her fkther^s tragical end : the latter was, by 
Croniwel, sent beyond sea. 

The king's sUtae, in the Exchange, was thrown down ;* 
and on the pedestal these words were inscribed: Exrr 
Tyrannus, Rbovm ULTiMOS ; Tkeigrami w gone, the ttut 
^iheKingi. 

Duke Hamilton was tried by a new high court of justice, 
as earl of Cambridge in En^^d; and condemned for 
treason. This sentence, which was certainly hard, bat 
which ought to save his memory from all imputations of 
treachery to his master, was executed on a scaffold, erected 
before Westminster-hall. Lord Capel underwent the same 
iate. Both these noblemen had escaped from prison, but 
were afterwards discovered and taken. To all the soli- 
citations of their friendi for pardon, the generals and par- 
liamentary leaders still replied, that it was certainly the 
intention of Providence they should suflfor ; since it had 
permitted them to hXi Into the hands of their enemies, 
after they had once recovered their liberty. 

The earl of Holland lost his life by a like sentence. 
Though of a polite and courtly behaviour, he died lamented 
by no party. His ingratitude to the king, and his frequent 
changing of sides, were regarded as great stains on his 
memory. The earl of Norwich, tod sir John Owen, being 
condenmedby the same court, were pardoned by the com- 
mons. 

Ttie king left six children ; three males, Charles, bom 
in 1630, James duke of York, bom in 1633, Henry duke 
of Gloucester, bom in 1641 ; and three females, Maiy 
princess of Orange, bom 1631, EUaabeth, bom I63S, imd 
Henrietta^ afterwards duchess of Orleans, bora at Exeter 
1644. 

The archbishops of Canterbury in this rdgn were Abbot 
and Laud : the lord keepers, WiUiams bishop of Lincoln, 
lord Coventry* lord Finch, lord Littleton, and sir Richard 
Lane; the high admirals, the duke of Buckingham 
and the earl of Northumberland ; the treasuiers, the earl 
cif Marlborough, the eari of Fortlandy Jiuon bishop of 
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London, and lord Cottington ; the secretaries of state, lord 
Conway, sir Albertus Momton, Coke, sir Heniy Vane, lord 
Falkland, lord Digby, and sir Edward Nicholas. 

It may be expected that we should here mention the 
lam JBatUikdy a work published in the king's name a few 
days after his execution. It seems almost impossible, in 
the controverted parts of history, to say any thing which 
will satisfy the zealots of both parties : but with regard 
to the genuineness of that production, it is not easy for an* 
historian to fix any opinion, which will be entirely to his 
own satis&ction. The proofs brought to evince that this 
work is or is not the king's, are so convincing, that if any 
impartial reader peruse any one side apart,^^^ he will 
think it impossible that arguments could be produced,- 
suffident to counterbalance so strong an evidence : and 
vrhen he compares both sides, he will be some time at a 
loss to fix any determination. Should an absolute sus- 
pense of judgment be found difficult or disagreeable in 
so interesting a question, 1 must confess, that I much 
incline to give the preference to the arguments of the 
royalists. The testimonies, which prove that performane* 
to be the king's, are more numerous, certain, and direct, 
than those on the other side. This is the case, even if 
we consider the external evidence : but when we weigh 
the internal, derived from the style and composition^ 
thee is no manner of comparison. These meditations re^ 
semble in elegance, purity, neatness, and simplicity, the 
genius of those performances which we know with ce^< 
tainty to have flowed from the ro> .1 pen : but are so unlike 
the bombast, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt style of 
Dr. Gauden, to whom they are ascribed, that no human 
testimony seems sufficient to convince us that he was the 
author. Yet all the evidences, which would rob the king 
of that honour, tend to prove that Dr. Gauden had the 
merit of writing so fine a performance, and the infamy of 
imposing it on the world for the king's. 

It is not easy to conceive the general compassion ex- 
cited towards the king, by the publishing, at so critical a 
juncture, a work so fiiU of piety, meekness^ and humanity. 

VM.VIIL R 
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Many have not scropled to ascribe to that book the nib* 
fequent restoration of the royal family. Milton compares 
its effects to those which were wrought on the tumuU 
tttous Romans by Anthony's reading to them the will of 
C»sar. The Icon passed through fifty editions in a 
twelTemonth; and independent of the great interest 
taken in it by the nation, as the sopposed production of 
their murdered sovereign, it must be acknowledged the 
best prose composition, which, at the time of its publica- 
tion, was to be found in the English language. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

«tito«rB^1iiad fSeotlaiid....oriKlaBd....LeTcl]«nrap|n«Hcd....Sicf««r 

DnbUBntMd....Twibh •tonacd.. ..CoTen*aten....MontMW token PriMMr 
.. ..executed.... Covciwaten.. ..Battle of Danbar.. •• of Worcester.... King^ 
BMape....'IlM ConnMnwealth.... Dutch War....Dlsiolat»m of the Phr* 



STATE OF ENGLAND. 1649- 

THE confusions which oyerspread England after the 
murder of Charles I. proceeded as well from the 
spirit of refinement and innovation, which agitated the 
ruling party, as from the dissolution of all that authority, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, by which the nation had ever 
been accustomed tu be governed. Every man had framed 
the model of a. republic, and however new it was, or fan- 
tastical, he was eager in recommending it to his fellow- 
citizens, or even imposing it by force upon them. Every 
man had acyusteda system of religion, which being derived 
from uo traditional authority, was peculiar to himself; 
and being founded on supposed inspiration, not on any 
principles of human reason, had no means, besides cant 
and low rhetoric, by which it could recommend itself to 
others. The Levellers insisted on an equal distribution of 
power and property, and disclaimed all dependence and 
subordination. The MiUenarians or Fifth-Monarchy -men 
required, that government itself should be abolished, and 
all human powers be laid in the dust, in order to pave the 
way for the dominion of Christ, whose second coming 
they suddenly expected. The Antinomians even insisted, 
that the obligations of morality and natural law were sus- 
pended, and that the elect, guided by an internal principle 
more perfect and divine, were superior to the heggarfy 
eUmenta of justice and humanity. A considerable party 
declaimed against tithes and hireliog priesthood, and wer« 
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resolved that the magistrate should not support by power 
or revenue any ecclesiastical establishment. Another 
party invei^ed against the law and its professors ; and 
on pretence of rendering more simple the distribution of 
justice, were desirous of abolishing the whole system of 
English jurisprudence, which seemed interwoven with 
monanihical government* fiveu those among the rapub- 
Mcans who adopted nut such extravagancies, were so in- 
to&icated with their saintly character, that they supposed 
themselves possessed of peculiar privileges ; and all pro- 
fessions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great 
measure, lost their influence over tliem. The bands of 
society were every where loosened; and the irregular 
'passions of nien were encouraged by speculative principles, 
ttill mere unsodal and irregular. 

The royaKsts, connstifig of the nobles and moire con- 
siderable gentry, being degraded fi«m their authority, and 
plundered of then: property, were inflamed wttii the 
highest resentment and indignation against those igndblte 
adversaries, who had reduced them to subjection. The 
Presbyterians, whose credit had first supported the arms 
Of the parliament, were enraged to find that, by thetrea- 
chery or saperior cunning of their associates, the fruits 
of all then* successftil labours were ravished from them. 
The former party, from indinatien and principle, jealously 
attached themselves to the son of their unfortunate mow 
niareh, whose memory they respetted, and whose tragical 
death they deplored. The hitter cast their eye towards 
the same objeet; but llfaey had still many pre^dices to 
overcome, many lears and jealbusies to be allayed', ere 
they could cordiaHy entertsSn thon^ts of restoring ^he 
family, which they had so grievousty oHended, and whose 
principles they regarded with sutih violent Abhorrence. 

The only soKd support of the republican independent 
faction, wfrieh, though it formed so smdl a part of tha 
rration, had violentiy usurped the government of the whole, 
was a numerous army of near fifty thousand men. But 
this army, fomridable from its discipline and courage, as 
welt as its numbers, was actuated by a spirit that ren- 
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ikred it dtngerous to the assembly wfaick had aaniBiad 
the command over it. Accustomed to< indnlge eveiy 
(^imera in politics, every pbneiUBy in religion, the soldiew 
knew little of the SfibordiBation of citizens, and had only 
karnedy from appap^nt necessity, some maxims of militarf 
obedience. And whHe they still maintained, that all those 
enormous violatfons of law and equity, of which they had 
been guilty, were justified by the success with which Pro- 
vidence had blessed them ; they were ready to break out 
into any new disorder, wherever they had the prospect of 
a like sanction and authority. 

What alone gave some stability to all these unsettled 
humours was, the great influence both civil and military 
acquired by Oliver Cpomwel. This man, suited to the age 
is which he lived, and to that alone, was equally qualiied 
to gain the affection and confidence of mtaa, by what was 
mean, vulgar, and ridieulous in his character; as to eom*^ 
mand their obedience by what was great, daring, and en- 
terprising. Familiar even to buffoonery with the meanest 
eentinel, he never lost his authority: transported to a 
degree of madness with religious extasies, he never forgot 
the political purposes to which th^ might serve. Hating 
monarchy, while a suliject; despising liberty, while a 
citizen ; though he vetained for a time all orders of men 
under a seeming obedience to the pariiament ; he was se- 
cretly paving the way, by artifice and courage, to his own 
unlimited authority. 

The parliament, for so. we ronst heneefoi^th call a small 
and inconsiderable part of the house of commons, having 
murdered their sovereign with so many appearing circum- 
stances of solemnity and justice, and so much real violence 
and even fufy> began to assume more the atr of a civil, 
legal power, and to enlarge a little the narrow bottom 
upon which they stood. They admitted a few of the ex- 
cluded and absent members, such, as were liable to least 
oxeeption ; but on condition that these memhen should 
sign an approbMion of whatever had been done in their 
absence with regard to the king's trisfl : and seme of them 
were wining teaequin arihara of power «n sink twma: the 
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greater part diadained to lend their authority to such ap- 
parent usurpations. They issued some writs for new 
elections, in places where they hoped to have interest 
enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. 
They named a council of state, thirty-eight in number, to 
whom all addresses were made, who gave orders to all 
generals and admirals, who executied the laws, and who 
digested ail business before it was introduced into parlia- 
meut.^ They pretended to employ themselves entirely in 
adjusting the laws, forms, and plan of a new representative ; 
and as soon as they should have settled the nation, they 
professed their intention of restoring the power of the 
people, from whom they acknowledged the^ had entirely 
derived it. 

The commonwealth found every thing in England com- 
posed into a seeming tranquillity by the terror of their 
arms. Foreign powers, occupied ui wars among them- 
selves, had no leisure or inclination to interpose in the 
domestic dissentions of this island. The young king, 
poor and neglected, living sometimes in Holland, 8om«- 
timfs in France, sometimes in Jersey, comforted himself 
amidst his present distresses with the hopes of better 
fortune. The situation alone of Scotland and Ireland 
gave any immediate inquietude to the new republic, 

OF SCOTLAND. 

After the successive defeats of Montrose and Hamilton, 
and the ruin of thdr parties, the whole authority in Scot- 
land fell into the hands of Argyle and the rigid church- 
men, that party which was most averse to the interests 
of the royal family. Their enmity, however, against the 
independents, who had prevented the settlement of pres* 
byterian discipline in England, carried them to embrace 
opposite maxims in their political conduct. Though in- 
vited by the English parliament to model their government 
into a republican form, they resolved still to adhere to 
monarchy, which had ever prevailed in their couutiy, and 
wfaichy by the express UtwM of their covenant, they had 
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engaged to defend. They coniidered besides, that as the 
property of the kingdom lay mostly in the bands of great 
families, it would be difficult to establish a oommon- 
weakb, or without some chief magistrate, invested with 
foyal authority, to preserve peace or justice in the com^ 
munity. The execution, therefore, of the king, against 
which they had always protested, having occasioned a 
vacancy of the throne, they immediately proclaimed his 
son and successor, Charles II. ; but upon condition ** of 
his good behaviour and strict observance of the covenant, 
and his entertaining no other persons about him but such 
at were godly men and feithful to that obligation.** These 
unusual clauses, inserted in the very first acknowledg- 
ment of their prince, sufficiently showed their intention 
of limiting extremely his authority. And the English 
commonwealth, having no pretence to interpose in the 
afibirs of that kingdom, allowed the Scots for the present 
to take their own measures in settling their government. 

OF IRELAND. 

The dominion which England claimed over Ireland, 
demanded more immediately their effiirts for subduing 
that country. In order to convey a just notion of Irish 
«S^rs, it will be necessary to look backwards some yean, 
and to relate briefly those transactions which had past 
during the memorable revolutions in England. When 
the late king agreed to that cessation of arms wiDi the 
popish rebels,* which was become so requisite, as well for 
the security of the Irish protestants as for promoting his 
interests in England, the parliament, in order to blacken 
his conduct, reproached him with favouring that odious 
rebellion, and exclaimed loudly against the terms of the 
cessation. They even went so far as to declare it entirely 
null and invalid, because finished without their consent; 
and to this declaration the Scots in Ulster, and the earl 
of Inchiquin, a nobleman of gpreat authority in Munster, 
professed to adhere. By their means the war was still 
kept alive j but as the dangerous dittractions in England 
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Uttdtored the parltamciit Avm sending any ocmaideraUe 
fttiiitaaoe to their allies in Ireland* the marquis of Oiv 
mond, lord lienteBant, being a native of Ireland, and a 
person endowed with great pnidenee and nrtne, fbnned a 
scheme for composing the disorders of his ccamtiy, and 
for engaging the rebel Irish to support the cause of hit 
foyal master. There were many cireumstances which 
strongly invited the natives of Ireland to embrace the 
king's party. The nucKims of that prinoe bad always led 
him to give a reasonable indulgence to the catholics 
throughout all his doibinions; and one principal ground 
of that enmity, which the puritans professed against him, 
was this tacit toleration. ~ The parliament^ on the ooa» 
trary, even when unprovoked, had ever menaced the 
papists with the moat rigid restraint, if not a total exta'pa*> 
tion; and immediately after the commencenient of the 
Irish rebellion, they put to sale all the estates of the 
rebek, and had engaged tiie public faith for transferring 
them to the adventurers, who had already advanced money 
upon that security. The success, therefore, which the 
arms of the pariiament met with at Naseby, struck a just 
terror into the Irish ; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, 
composed of deputies from all the catholic counties and 
cities, to conclude a peace with the msurquis of Ormond.^ 
They professed to return to their doty and allegiance, en- 
gaged to furnish ten thousand men for the support of the 
king's authority in England, and were oantent with sti- 
pulating in return, indemnity for their rebellion and 
toleration of their religion. 

Ormond, not doubting but a peace, so advantageooi 
and eiten necessary to the Irish, w^uld be strictly ob- 
served, advanced with a small body of troops to Kilkenny* 
ui order to concert measures for common defence wst^ 
his new allies. The pope had sent over to Ireland a 
nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian; and this man, whose com* 
mission empowered him to direct the spiritual concenis 
of the .Irish, was emboldened, by their ignorance and 
faifotrjs to assume the chief authority in the civil go- 
vernment. Forsieeing that a general submissmn to the 
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loffd-lieutenaiit would pfiit an end to his own inflaence* 
be conspired with Owen O'Neal, who commanded the 
native Irish in Ulster, and who bore a great jealousy to 
Preston, the general chiefly trusted by the council of 
Kilkenny. By concert, these two malcontents secredy 
drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Ormond, 
who remained in security, trusting to the pacification so 
lately concluded with the rebels. He received intelli- 
gence of their treachery, made his retreat with celerity 
and conduct, and sheltered bis small army in Dublin and 
the other fortified towns, which still remained in the 
hands of the protestants. 

The nuncio, fuU of arrogance, levity, and ambition. 
Was not contented wHh this violation of treaty. He sum- 
moned an assembly of the cleigy at Waterford, and en- 
gaged them to declare against that pacification, which 
the civil council had concluded with their sovereign. He 
even thundered out a sentence of excommunication 
against all who should adhere to a peace, so prejudicial, 
as he pretended, to the catholic religion ; and the deluded 
Irish, terrified with his spiritual menaces, ranged them- 
sdves every where on his side, and submitted to bis au- 
thority. Without scruple, he carried on war against the 
lord-lieutenant, and threatened with a siege the protestant 
garrisons, which were, all of them, very ill provided for 
defence. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate king was necessitated to 
take shelter, in the Soottisfa army; and being there re- 
duced to close confinement, and secluded from all com- 
merce with his friends, despaired, that bis authority, or 
even his liberty, would ever be restored to him. He sent 
orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himself, rather 
to submit to the English than to the Irish rebels ; and 
accordingly the lord-lieutenant, being reduced to extre- 
mities, delivered up Dublin, Tredah, Dundalk, and other 
garrisons, to colonel Michael Jones, who took possession 
of them in the name of the English parliament. Ormond 
himself went over to England, was admitted into the 
king's pretence, received a gratefiil acknowledgment for 
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his past services^ and duriog some time lived in tran- 
quillity near London. But being banished with the other 
royalists, to a distance from that city, and seeing every 
event turn out unfortunately for bis royal master, and 
threaten him with a catastrophe still more direful, he 
thought proper to retire into France^ where he joined the 
queen and the prince of Wales. 

In Ireland, during these transactions, the authority of 
the nuncio prevailed without control among all the 
catholics; and that prelate, by his indiscretion and in- 
solence, soon made them repent of the power with 
which they had intrusted him. Prudent men likewise 
were sensible of the total destruction which was hanging^ 
over the nation from the English parliament, and saw no 
resource or safety but in giving support to the decluaing 
authority of the king. The earl of Clanricarde, a noble- 
man of an ancient family, a person too of merit, who had 
ever preserved his loyalty, was sensible of the ruin which 
threatened his countiymeu* and was resolved, if possible, 
to prevent it. He secretly formed a combinatiou among 
the catholics ; ha entered into a correspondence with In- 
chiquin, who preserved great authority over the pro- 
testants in Muuster ; he attacked the nuncio, whom he 
chased out of the island; and he sent to Paris a deputa- 
tion, inviting the lord-lieutenant to return and take pos- 
session of his government. 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, found the kingdom 
divided into many factions, among which either open war 
or secret enmity prevailed. The authority of the Eng- 
lish parliament was established in Dublin, and the other 
towns, which he himself had delivered into their hands* 
O'Neal maintained his credit in Ulster ; and having en- 
tered into a secret correspondence with the parliamentary, 
generals, was more intent on schemes for his own per- 
sonal safety, than anxious for the preservation of his 
country or religion. The other Irish, divided between 
their clergy, who were averse to Ormond, and their nobility », 
who were attached to him, were very uncertain in their 
motions and feeble in their measures. The Scots in the 
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north, enraged, ai well as their other countrymen, agahitt 
the usarpations of the sectarian army, professed their ad- 
herence to the kmgi bat were still hindered by mauy 
prejudices from entering into a cordial union with his 
lieutenant. All these distracted councils and contrary 
humours checked the progress of Ormond, and enabled 
the parliamentary forces in Ireland to maintain their 
ground against him. The republican fisction, meanwhile, 
in England, employed in subduing the revolted royalists, 
in reducing the parliament to subjection, in the trial, con- 
demnation, and execution of their sovereign, tcitally 
neglected the supplying of Ireland, and allowed Jones and 
the forces in Dublin to remain in the utmost weakness 
and necessity. The lord-lieutenant, though surrounded 
with difficulties, neglected not the favourable opportunity 
of promoting the royal cause. Having at last assembled 
an army of 16,000 men, he advanced upon the parlia- 
mentaiy garrisons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, 
was delivered up by the troops, who mutinied against 
their guvemor. Tredab, Neuiy, and other forts, were 
taken. Dublin was threatened with a siege; andtheaflBsin 
of the lieutenant appeared in so prosperous a condition, 
that the young king entertained thoughts of coming in 
person into Ireland. 

When the English commonwealth was brought to some 
tolerable settlement, men began to cast their eyes to- 
wards the neighbouring island. During the contest of the 
two parties, the government of Ireland had remained a 
great object of intrigue ; and the presbyterians endea- 
voured to obtain the lieutenancy for Waller, the independ- 
ents lor Lambert. After the execution of the king, 
Cromwel himself began to aspire to a command, where 
to much gloiy, he saw, might be won, and so much au- 
thority acquired. In his absence, he took care to have 
his name proposed to the. council of state (15th March); 
and both friends and enemies concurred immediately to 
vote him into that important office: the former suspected, 
that the matter had not been proposed merely by chance, 
without his own ooncurrenee ; the latter desired to remove 
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him to a distukce, and hoped^ during bis ahMace* to 
fain the ascendant over Fairfax, whom he had 6o 1oq«^ 
blinded by bis hypocritical professions. Cromwel himself, 
vhen informed of his election, feigned surprise, and pre- 
tended at first to hesitate with regard to the acceptance 
of the command. And Lambert, either deceived by his 
dissimulation, or in his turn feigning to be deceived, 
still continued, notwithstanding this .disappointment, his 
friendship and connexions with Cromwel. 

The new heutenant immediately applied himself with 
bis wonted vigilance to malce preparations for his expedi* 
tion. Many disorders in Englaiid it behoved him pre- 
viously to compose. All places were fdil of danger and 
mquietude. Though men, astonished with the successes 
of the army» remained in seeming tran(|uiUity, symptoms 
of the greatest discontent every where appeared. The 
English, long accustomed to a mild administration, and 
unacquainted with dissimulation, could aot conform their 
speech and countenance to the present necessity, or pro* 
te&d attachment to a form of government, whidi they 
generally regarded with such violent abhorrence. It was 
requisite to change the magistracy of London, and to de- 
grade, as well as punish, the mayor and some of the al- 
dermen, before the proclamation for the abolition of 
monarchy could he puldished in the dty. An engage- 
ment being framed to support the commonwealth without 
king or bouse of peers, the .army was with some difficulty 
brought to subscribe it ; but though it was imposed upon 
the rest of the nation under severe penalties, no less than 
pitting all who refused out of the protection of law ; such 
obstinate reluctance was observed in the people, that even 
the imperious parliament was obliged to deust from it. 
The spirit of fanaticism, by which that assembly bad at 
first been strongly supported, was now turned, in a great 
measure, against them. The pulpits being chiefly filled 
with pnesbyterians, or disguised royulists, and having long 
been the scene of news and politics, could by no penalties 
be restrained from deelaratioos unfavourable to the esta- 
fahshed govermiMat. Numberless were the extravagandef 
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which broke out among the people. Evenrd, a disbuidad 
■oldier, haying preached that the time was now come when 
the commnoity of goods would be renewed among Cbrit-^ 
tians, led out his followers to take possession of the land ; 
and being carried before the general he refused to salut« 
bim ; because h^was but his fellow creature.^ What seemed 
more dangerous^ the array itself was infected with likw 
humours [See n^e K, at the end of thit Vol^ Though 
the levellers had for a time been suppressed by the au- 
dacious spint of Cromwel, they still continued to pro- 
pagate their doctrines among thepriyate men and inferior 
officert, who pretended a right to beconsulted, as before, 
in the admii^stratioii of the commonwealth. They now 
practised against their officers the same lesson which they 
had been taught against the parliament. They fhuned at 
remonstrance, and sent five agitators to present it to the 
general and council of war: these were cashiered with 
ignominy by sentence of a court-martial. One Lockier, 
having carried his sedition farther, was sentenced to 
death ; but this punishment was so for from quelling the 
mutinous spirit, that above a thousand of his companion* 
showed their adherence to him, by attending his funeral, 
and wearing in their hats black and sea-green ribbons by 
way of fovouTB. About four thousand assembled at Bur- 
ford, under the command of Thompson, a man formerly 
condemned for seditfoh by a court-martind, but pardoned 
by the general. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairfov 
and Cromwel, f^ upon them, while unprepared for de* 
fonce, and seduced by the appearance of a tresty. Four 
hundred were taken prisoners : some of them capitally 
punished: the rest pardoned : and this tumultuous spirit, 
though it still lurked In the army, and broke out from 
time to time, seemed for the present to be suppressed. 

Petitions, framed in the same spirit of opposition, were 
presented' to the parliament by lieutenantHx>lonel Ulbum, 
the person who, for dispersing seditious libels, bad for- 
merly been treated with such severity by the star-ehamber. 
Ifis liberty was at this time as ilUrelished by the parliament, 
and hn was thrown into priwn, as a pronetw of teditkni 
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«iid (Hfofder In the oomoaonwealth. The women applied 
by petition for his releue $ but were now desired to mind 
their household affairs, and leave the i^vernment of the 
state to the men. From all quarters, the parliament was 
harassed with petitions of a very free nature, which strongly 
spoke the sense of the nation, and proved how ardently aU 
men longed for the restoration of their laws and liberties. 
Even in a feast, which the city gave to the parliament and 
council of state, it was deemed a requisite precaution, if 
we may credit Walker and Dugdale, to swear all the 
eooks, that they would serve nothing but wholesome food 
tothemi 

The parliament judged it necessary to enl&rge the laws 
of hi^-treason b^ond those narrow bounds, within which 
they had been confined during t^e monarchy. They even 
comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, though 
they had never appeared in any overt act against the 
state. To afhrm the present government to be an usurp, 
ation, to assert that the parliament or council of state 
were tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour subverting their 
anthority, or stirring up sedition against them; these 
offences were declared to be high-treason. The power of 
imprisonment, of which the petition of right had be- 
reaved the king, it was now found necessary to restore to 
the council of state ; and all the jails in England were- 
filled with men whom the jealousies and fears of the 
ruling party had represented as dangerous.* The taxes, 
continued by the new government, and which, being 
unusual, were esteemed heavy, increased the general ill- 
will under which it laboured. Besides the customs and 
excise, ninety thousand pounds a-month were levied on 
land for the subsistence of the army. The sequestrations 
and compositions of the royalists, the sale of the crown 
lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, though they 
yielded great sums, were not sufficient to support the 
vast expenees, and, as was suspected, the great depre- 
dations of tlie parliaddent and their creatures.' 

Amidst all these difficulties and disturbances, the steady 
mind of Cromweli without confusion or embarrassment^ 
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ttill puEtued its purpose* While he was coUecting at. 
army of twelve thousand men in the west of England, he 
sent to Ireland, under Reynolds and Venables, a reinforce- 
ment of four thousand horse and foot, in order to 
strengthen Jones, and enable him to defend himself 
^^nst the marquis of Ormond, who lay a^ Finglass, and 
was making preparations for the attack of Dublin. In- 
chiqoin, who had now made a treaty with the king^s 
lieutenant, having, with a separate body, taken Tredah, 
and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offiarrellwho served under 
O'Neal, and to young Coot who. commanded some parlia- 
mentary forces. After he had joined his troops to the 
main army, with whom, for some tiine, he remained 
united, Ormond passed the river Lilfy, and took post at 
Rathmines, two miles from Dublin, with a view of com- 
mencing the siege of that city. In order to cut off all 
farther supply from Jones, he had begun the reparation of 
an old fort which lay at the gates of Dublin ; and being 
exhausted with continual fatigue for some days, he had 
retired to rest, after leaving orders to keep his forces under 
armst He was suddenly awaked with the noise of firuig 
(Snd Aug.) ; and starting from his bed, saw every thing 
already in tumult and confusion. Jones, an excellent 
officer, formerly a lawyer, had sallied out with the rein- 
forcement newly arrived ; and, attacking the party em- 
ployed in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, 
pursued the advantage, and fell in with the army, which 
had neglected Ormond's orders. These he soon threw into 
disorder ; put them to flight, in spite of all the efforts of 
the lord-lieutenant ; chased them off the field ; seised all 
their tents, baggage, ammunition ; and returned victorious 
to Dublin, after killing a thousand men, and taking above 
two thousand prisoners.^ 

This loss, which threw some blemish on the military 
character of Ormond, was irreparable to the loyal cause. 
That numerous army which, with so much pains and 
difficulty, the lord-lieutenant had been ooUccting for more 
than a year, was dispersed in » moment Cromwel soon 
•fUr arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed with 
S9 
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ghoots ftnd r^olcinsB. He httteaed to TredbOu That town 
1VW weU fortified : Omumd bad titrmrn into it wgooA g»r- 
rifon of three thootaml men, onder sir Artiiiir Atton, an 
officer ot reputation. He expected that Tredeh, Ijrin^ in 
the neighboarhood of Dublin^ would fint be attempted 
hy Cromwel, and he was deatroaa to employ the enemy 
aome time in that aiege, while be hima^ ahmdd repair hi* 
broken forces. But Cromwel knew the importance of dfo« 
patch. Having made a lMreach» he ordered a general as* 
sault. Though twice repulsed with lose, he renewed the 
attack, and himMl^ along with Ireton» led on his men. 
All opposition was overborne by the forious valour of the 
troops. The town was taken sword in hand ; and ordert 
being issued to give no quarter, a cruel slaugiiter waa 
made of the garrison. Even a few, who were saved by the 
soldiers, satiated with blood, were next day miserably but- 
ehered by orders from the general. One person alone of 
tile garrison escaped to be a messenger of this aniversal 
havock and deetnietion. 

Cromwel pretended to retaliate by this severe execn- 
tk»n the craelty of the Irish mnasaere : but he well knew, 
that almost tiie whole garrison was English; and his 
justice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all 
other garrisons from resistanee. His poHcy, however, had 
the de«red eflbct. Having led the army witliout dday 
to Wexford, be 1>egan to batter the town. The garrison, 
after a slight defence, offered to capitulate ; but, before 
they obtained a ceesation, the^ imprudently neglected 
their guards ; and the English army rushed in u)N»n them. 
The same severity was exercised as at Tredd). 

Every town before whidi Cromwel presented himself, 
BOW opened its gates without resirtance. Ross, though 
strongly garrisoned, was surrendered by lord Talfo. 
Having taken Estionage, Cromwel threw a bridge over 
the Barrow, and made himaetf master of Pisssage and 
Carrie. The En^h had no farther difficulties to en- 
eounter than what arose from fotigoe and the advaneed 
season. Fluxes and contagions distempers creeped in 
among the sddicffSi who poislied In great nnmben. Jobm 
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himself, tbe brwre goveroor of Dublin, died at WenfoiiL 
And Gromwel had so far advanced with his decayed army, 
tka£ he began to fttid it dMcnIt either to subKitt in tho 
enemy's country, or retreat to his o«ni garrisons. But 
while he was ra these straits^ Corlce, Kinsale, and all the 
English garrisons in Monster, deserted to him, and opening 
tb€»r gates, resolved to 8fam« the fortunes of their victor 
rious cowiCryment 

This desertion of the English put an end to Ormond's 
■Btbority, which was already Qiuch diminished by the 
miffortancs at Dublin, Tredah,aiid Wexford. The Irish, 
actuated by national and religions pn^udices, could no 
kniger be kept in obedience by a protestant governor, who 
was so nttttt cc e s slbl in all his enterprises. The clergy 
renewed thdr exeoinaniniations against him and his 
aibewnts, and added the terrors of superstition to those 
which afuse from a victorious enemy. Cremwel, having 
received a reinforcement from England, again took the 
Held early in the spring. He made bnoself nast«r of 
Kilkenny and Clonmel, the only places where he met with 
any vigorous resistance. The whole frame of the Irish 
union bemg in a manner dissolved, Ormond soon after 
left the island, and delegated his authority to Clanricarde, 
who found alEurs so detperaie as to admit of no remedy. 
The Irish were glad to embrace bemirtiment as a refogu. 
Above 40,000 men passed mto foreign service ; and Crom- 
wel, well pleased to free the island liN«i enemies, who 
never oould be cordially reoondled to the English, gave 
them lull liberty and leisuve for their cmbaerkation. 

While Cfomwel p looeeded wkh such unioterrupted 
m^eem In Ireland, which in the spuoe of nine months be 
kad almost entirely subdued, fertmm was preparing for 
him a new scene of victory and triumph in SeothuKl. 
Charles wae at tbe Hague wfaea sir Joseph DUugbs 
brought him InteHigenee that he was proetaamed king by 
the Scottish ]jarliament. At the ssnne tnne, Douglas 
informed him of the hard conditioiiB annexed to the 
preclamation,a]id extremely damped thiit joy which might 
MiK from his being w eogiMss d ^rnntkga m oat of his 
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kiiifdoms. Charles too considered, that those who pre- 
tended to acknowledge his title, were at that very time in 
actual rebellion against his £amily, and would be sure to 
intrust very little authority in his hands, and scarcely 
would afford him personal liberty and security. As the 
prospect of affairs in Ireland was at that time not unpro- 
mising, he intended rather to try his fortune in that king- 
dom, from which he expected more dutiful submission and 
obedience. 

Meanwhile he found it expedient to depart from Hol- 
land* The people in the United Provinces were much 
attached to his interests. Besides his connexion with 
the family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by 
the populace, all men regarded with compassion his help- 
less condition, and expressed the greatest abhorrence 
against the murder of his father ; a deed to winch nothii^ 
they thought, but the rage of fanaticism and faction could 
have impelled the parliament. But though the public in 
general bore great &vour to the king, the States were 
uneasy at his presence. They dreaded the parliament, so 
formidable by their power, and so prosperous in all their 
enterprises. They apprehended the most precipitate reso- 
lutions from men of such violent and haughty cUspositions. 
And, after the murder of Dorislaus, . they found it still 
more necessary to satisfy the English commonwealth^ by 
removing the king to a distance from them. 

Dorislaus, though a native of Holland, had lived long 
in England ; and being employed as assistant to the high 
court of justice, which condemned the late king, he had 
risen to great credit and favour with the ruling party. 
They sent him envoy to Holland ; but no sooner had be 
arrived at the Hague, than he was set upon by some 
royalists, chiefly retainers to Montrose. They rushed 
into the room, where he was fitting with som9 company i 
dragged him from the table ; put him to death as the first 
victim to their murdered sovereign; very leisurely and 
peaceably separated themselves; and though orders were 
issued by the magistrates to arrest them, these wer* 
executed with sodi slowness and reluctance, that the 
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criminals had all of them the opportunity of making thrir 
escape. 

1650. Charles, having; passed some time at Paris, where 
no assistance was given him, and even few civilities were 
paid him, made his retreat into Jersey, where his autho- 
rity was still acknowledged. Here Winram, laird of 
Liberton, came to him as deputy from the committee of 
estates in Scotland, and informed him of the conditions to 
which he must necessarily submit before he could be ad- 
mitted to the eiLcrcise of bis authority. Conditions more 
severe were never imposed by sulgects upon their sove- 
reign ; but as the affairs of Ireland began to decline, and 
the king found it no longer safe to venture himself in 
that island, he gave a civil answer to Winram, and desired 
the commissioners to meet him at Breda, in order to enter 
into a treaty with regard to these conditions. 

COVENANTERS. 

The earls of Cassilis and Lothian, lord Burley, the laird 
of Liberton, and other commissioners, arrived at Breda ; 
hut without any power of treating: the king most submit 
without reserve, to the terms imposed upon him. The 
terms were, that he should issue a proclamation, banishing 
from court all excommunicated persons, that is, all those 
who, cither under Hamilton or Montrose, had ventured 
their lives for his family ; that no English sulgect who 
had served against the parliament, should be allowed to 
approach him ; that he should bind himself by his royal 
promise to take the covenant ; that he should ratify all 
acts of parliament by which presbyterian government, the 
directory of worship, the confession of faith, and the ca- 
techism, were established; and that in civil affairs he 
should entirely conform himself to the direction of par- 
liament, and in ecclesiastical, to that of the assembly. 
These proposals, the commissioners, after passing some 
time in sermons and prayers, in order to express the mor» 
determined resolution, very solemnly delivered to the king. 

The king^s frknds were divkled with regard to the part 
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wUeh he tlMmld act In^if critical conjuncture. Most of 
hk English counsellors dissuaded him from accepting oon- 
Stiam so disadvwtageous and disbonooraiiie. They said 
that the men who now governed ScoUand were the most 
furious and bigoted of that partyy which, notwithstanding 
his gentle government, had first exdted a rebellion against 
the Ute king ; after die most unlimited concessions, had 
venewed their rebellion, and stopped the progress of hit 
victories in England ; and after he had intrusted his person 
to them in bis uttermost distress, had basely sold himy 
together with their own honour, to his barbarous enemies : 
tfadit they had as yet shown no laarks of repentance^ and 
tfven in the terms which they now proposed, displayed the 
aiatte antimonarehical pnneiples, and the same jealousy 
of their sovereign, by whiob they had ever been actuated : 
that nothing could be more disbonouvable than that tbe 
king, in his first enterprise, should sacrifice, merely for the 
empty name of royailty, those principles for which his 
father had died a martyr, and in which he himself had 
tteen strictly educated : that by this hypocrisy he might 
lose the royalists, who alone were sincerely attached to 
him ; but never would gain the presbyterians, who were 
averse to his family and his cause, and would ascribe hie 
eom^fiance merely to policy and necessity : that the Seote 
had refjsed to give him any assurances of their intending* 
to restore him to the throne of England ; and oould they 
even be brouglit to make such an attempt, it had suffi- 
ciently appeared, by the event of Hamilton's engagement, 
how unequal their force was to so great an enteiprise : that 
on the first check which they should receive, Argyle and 
bis partisans would lay hold of the quickest expedient for 
reconciling themselves to the English perliament, and 
would betray the king, as they had done his father, into 
the hands of his enemies : and that, however desperate 
the royal cause, it must still be regarded as highly impru- 
dent in the king to nuke a sacrifice of his honour; 
where the sole purchase was to endanger his life or 
liberty. 
Tbe esri of Lanerie, now duke of Hamilton, the earl 
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of La«ulefdale» and othcn of that party, who had been 
banished their countiy for the late engagement, iwere 
then with the king; and being desirous of returning 
home in his retinue, they joined the opinion of the young 
duke of Buckingham, and earnestly pressed him to sub- 
mit to the conditions required of him. it was urged, 
that nothing would more gratify the king's enemies than 
to see him fall into the snare laid for him, and by so 
scrupulous a nicety, leave the possession of his dominions 
to those who desired hut a pretence for excluding him; 
that Argyle, not daring so far to oppose the bent of the 
nation as to throw off all allegiance to his sovereign, had 
embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to make 
Charles dethrone himself, and refuse a kingdom which 
was offered him : that it was not to be doubted but the 
same national spirit, assisted by Hamilton and bis party, 
would rise still higher in favour of their prince after he had 
Intrusted himself to their fidelity, and would much abate 
the rigour of the conditions now imposed upon him : that 
whatever might be the present intentions of the ruling 
party, they must unavoidably be engaged in a war with 
England, and must accept the assistance of the king's 
friends of all parties, in order to support themselves against 
a power so much superior : that how much soever a steady, 
uniform conduct might have been suitable to the advanced 
age and strict engagements of the late king, no one wouki 
throw any blame on a young prince for complying with 
conditions which necessity had extorted from him : that 
even the rigour of those principles professed by his father, 
though with some it bad exalUd-fais diaraoter, had been 
extremely prejudicial to his interests ; nor oould any thing 
be more serviceable to the royal eause, than to give all 
parties room to hope for more equal and more indulgent 
maxims of government : and that where afiUrs were re- 
duced to so desperate a situation, dangers ought little to 
•be regarded ; and the king's honour lay rather in lowing 
some early symptoms of courage and activity, than in 
ehoosing strictly a party among thaologicd oontroversies, 
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with which it might be suppoeed^ he was at yet verj 
little acquainted. 

These arguments, seconded by the advice of the queen 
mother and of the prince of Orange, the king's brother- 
in-law, who both of them thought it ridiculous to refuse 
a kingdom merely from regard to episcopacy, had great 
influence on Charles. But what chiefly determined him 
to comply was the account brought him of the fate of 
Montrose, who, with all the circumstances of rage and 
contumely, had been put to death by his zealous coun- 
trymen. Though in this instance the king saw more 
evidently the furious spirit by which the Scots were 
actuated, he had now no farther resource, and was obliged 
to grant whatever was demanded of him. 

MONTROSE TAKEN PRISONER. 

Montrose, having laid down his arms at the command 
of the late king, had retired into France, and, contrary 
to his natural disposition, had lived for some time un- 
active at Paris. He there became acquainted with the 
famous cardinal de Rets ; and that penetrating judge cele- 
brates him in his memoirs as one of those heroes, of 
whom there are no longer any remains in the world, and 
who are only to be met with in Plutarch. Desirous of 
improving his martial genius, he took a journey to Ger- 
many, was caressed by the emperor, received the rank of 
mareschal, and proposed to levy a regiment for the imperial 
service. While employed for that purpose in the Low 
Countries, he heard of the tragical death of the king; 
and at the same time received from his young master a 
renewal of his commission of captain general in Scot- 
land.^ His afdent and daring spirit needed but this au- 
thority to put him in action. He gathered followers in 
Holland and the north of Germany, whom his great 
reputation allured to him. The king of Denmark and 
duke of Holstein sent him some small supply of money : 
the queen of Sweden furnished him with arms : the prince 
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of Oran^ with ships : and Montrose, hastening his en- 
terprise, lest the king^s agreement with the Scots should 
make him revoke his commission, he set out for the Ork- 
neys with about 500 men, most of them Germans. These 
were all the preparations which he could make against 
a kuigdom, settled in domestic peace, supported by a dis- 
ciplined army, fully apprised of his enterprise, and pre- 
pared against him. Some of his retainers having told 
him of a prophecy, that to him and him akne it was 
reserved to reetare the king's authority in all his dominions t 
he lent a willing ear to suggestions which, however ill- 
grounded or improbable, were so conformable to his own 
daring character. 

He armed several of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, 
though an unwarlike people, and carried them over with 
him to Caithness; hoping that the general affection to 
the king's service, and the fame of his former exploits, 
would make the Highlanders flock to his standard. But 
all men were now harassed and fatigued with wars and 
disorders t many of those who formerly adhered to him, 
had been severely punished by the covenanters : and no 
prospect of success was entertained in opposition to so 
great a force as was drawn together against him. But 
however weak Montrose's army, the memory of past events 
struck a great terror into the committee of estates. They 
immediately ordered Lesley and Holbome to maroh against 
him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was sent before, 
with a body of cavalry, to check his progress. He fell 
unexpectedly on Montrose, who had no horse to bring 
him intelligence. The royalists were put to flight ; all 
of them either killed or taken prisoners ; and Montrose 
himself, having put on the dispiise of a peasant, was 
perfidiously delivered into the hands of his enemies by 
a friend to whom he had intrusted his person. 

All the insolence which success can produce m un- 
generous minds, was exerdsed by the covenanters against 
Montrose, whom they so much hated and so much dreaded. 
Theologiod antipathy farther increased their indignities 
towards a person, whom they regarded as impious on 

Vol. Vm. T 
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Mcooat of the excooimaiUGttdon which bad been f>io- 
nounced a^nfit hun. Lnky M him ahoiitlbr fleveval 
4lays in the same low habit under which he hRddispiiaed 
hiouelf . The vulgar, wherever he pasaed, were instigated 
to reproach and vilify him. When he cane to dSdinburgby 
«vecy circumstanee of elaborate rage and insult wa« pot 
in practice by order of the parliament At the gate of 
the city he was' met by tiie magistraites, and put into m 
new carty purposely made xwith ia high ohair or.bc«eb, 
wbare he was placed, that4he people might have a full 
view of him. He was bound with a eofd» drawn over rhis 
breast and ahonldea, and ftstened throogh >holes made 
in the cart. The hangman then took off the hat of itbe 
noble prisoner, and rode .himaolf -before the .oaft in his 
lively, and with his bonnet on ; the other oiken, who 
were taken prisoners with tiie marquis, walking^ two and 
two before them. 

The populace, morcigenerous and humane, when they 
tsaw 80 mighty a change of ^fortune in this gwot .man, so 
lately their dnad and terror, into whose ihands the mia* 
.gistnites, a fiswyeais before, had debveredon their knees 
the keys of the dty, were attuck with compassion, ai|d 
viewed him with jilent tears and admiration. The 
preachers, next Sunday, cicelaimed against this movement 
of rebel nature, as the^ termed it; and repfoached the 
•people with their profone tenderness •towards the capital 
enemy of piety and religion. 

When he was earned before the parliameoit, whioh 
was then sitting, lnondon, the obaneeUor, in a violent 
.declamation, reproached him with the tbreach of ^the 
national covenant, which he had .subscribed; hisrebdlian 
against God, the king, 4nd the kiogdem; and the many 
liorrible minders, treasons^ and impietiesifor which be was 
now to be brought to condign punishment. Montraae 
in his answer maintained i the samecsuperiority above his 
enemies, to whidi;by bis.fame and fficat actions, as well 
as by the conseiousncas of a |$ood cause, he was justfy 
entitled. He told the parliiiment, that aoMe 'the king, aa 
.liecwas anfonnMly hod «o iu vroimd .tMr ^ttthority, «s 
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ta- enter into tteftty with tbem, hfr now appeartid nn* 
covered before t^eir tribunal ; «< re^ct wbtch, wfcile th^ 
stood inx>pen defiance to their sovereign, they would in 
ndn have required of bin. That he acknowledged, with 
infinite shame and: remoise, the errors of his early con- 
duct, when tiieir plausible pretences had seduced him to 
tread wit^ them tile pacths of rdMllion, and bear arms 
aK«inst Ims prince and oountay. That his following ser- 
vices, he hoped, had suflieiently testified his repencanee ; 
and his death would now atone for that guilt, the only 
one with which he coi:dd' justly reproach himself. That 
ia all his warlike enterpfiscfr he was warranted by that 
coaimlnlon, which he bad received from his and their 
siastep, against whose lawM authority they had erected 
thdr standard; That to ventuK bis lifo for bis sovereign 
was the least part of his merit : he bad even thrown dows 
his arms in obedience to the sacred commands of the 
kng; and had rerigned to tliem the victory, wbidi, in 
defiance of all their efforts, he waff still enaUed to dispute 
with them. That no blood bad ever been shed by him 
bttt in the field of battle ; and oMHiy persons were now in 
his eyiB, many now dafed to pronounce sentence of death 
upon him, whose life, forfeited by the laws of war, be 
M fonuerly saved from the fiiiy of the soldiers* That 
he was sony to find no better testimony of their return to 
aUegianos than the murder of so ffuthful a subject, in 
whose death the king's commission mast be at once so 
liighly ii^wed and itffronted. That as to himself, they 
hni in vain efideavoinred to vilify and degrade him by idl- 
Aeir studied indignities : the justice of his cause, be knew, 
wonld ennoble any fortune; nor had he other afiKction 
than to see tiic autftiority of bis prince, with which be 
wtti invested, treated with so much ignominy. And' that 
he now joyfiilly followed, by a like unjust sentence, bit 
htbe soverrign; and should be happy tf, in his fiiture' 
destiny, he could foHow him to Hke same blissfol m^en«ion#, 
whero his piety and hnn^ne virtaes had already, wjtheui 
doubt, secured him an eternal recompense. 
Mootrose^s senteiiet was next pronounced against him. 
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" That he, James Graham" (for this was the only name 
they vouchsafed to give him), " should next day be car- 
ried to Edinburgh cross, and there be hanged on a gibbet, 
thirty feet high, for the space of three hours : then be 
taken down, his head be cut off upon a scaffold, and affixed 
to the prison : bis legs and arms be stuck up on the four 
chief towns of the kingdom : his body be buried in the 
place appropriated for common malefactors ; except the 
church, upon his repentance, should take off his excom- 
munication." 

The clergy, hoping that the terrors of immediate death 
had now given them an advantage over thinr enemy, 
flocked about him, and insulted^ver his fallen fortunes. 
They pronounced his damnation, and assured him, that 
the judgment, which he was so soon to suffer, would prove 
but an easy prologue to that which he must undergo 
hereafter. Iliey next offered to pray with him : but he 
was too well acquainted with those forms of imprecation 
which they called prayers. " Lord, vouchsafe yet to 
touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible 
sinner; this wicked, peijured, traitorous, and profane 
person, who refuses to hearken to the voice of thy 
church." Such were the. petitions, which, he expected, 
they would, according to custom, offer up for him. He 
told them, that they were a miserably deluded and delud- 
ing people ; and would shortly bring their country under 
the most insupportable servitude, to which any nation 
had ever been reduced. " For my part," added be, "1 
am much prouder to have my bead affixed to the place 
i^rhere it is sentenced to stand, than to have my picture 
hang in the king's 1)ed-chamber. So far from being Sorry 
that my quarters are to be sent to four cities of the king> 
dom ; I wish I had limbs enow to be dispersed into all the 
cities of Christendom, there to remain as testimonies in 
Ihvour of the cause for which I suffer." This sentiment, 
t^at very evening, while in prison, he threw into verse. 
The poem remains; a signal monument of his heroie 
spirit, and no despicable proof of his poetical genius. 
. Now (21st May) was led forth, wnidst the insults of 
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his enemies and the tears of the people, this man of illus- 
trious birth, and of the greatest renown in the nation, to 
suffer, for bis adhering to the laws of his country, and 
the rights of his sovereign, the ignominious death destined 
to the meanest malefactor. Every attempt, which the 
insolence of the governing party had made to subdue bis 
spirit, had hitherto proved fruitless : they made yet one 
effort more, in this last and melancholy scene, when all 
enmity, arising from motives merely human, is commonly 
softened and disarmed. The executioner brou§:ht that 
book, which had been published in elegant Latin, of his 
great military actions, and tied it by a cord about his 
neck. Montrose smil^ at this new instance of their 
malice. He thanked them, however, for their officious 
zeal ; and said, that he bore this testimony of his bravery 
and loyalty with more pride than he had ever worn the 
garter. Having asked, whether they had any more in- 
dignities to put upon him, and renewing some devout 
ejaculations, he patiently endured the last act of the exe^ 
cutioner. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, the 
gallant marquis of Montrose; the man whose niilitary 
geniu8> both by valour and conduct, had shone forth be- 
yond any which, during these civil disorders, had appeared 
in the three kingdoms. The finer arts too, he had, in 
his youth, successfully cultivated ; and whatever was suh» 
lime, elegant, or noble, touched his great souL Nor Mas 
he insensible to the pleasures either of society or of love. 
Something, however, of the vast and unbounded charac 
tensed his actions and deportment; and it was oicrely by 
an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, im-« 
patient of superiority, and even of equality, to pay such 
unlimited submission to the will ofhis sovereign. 

The vengeance of the covenanters was not satisfied 
with Montrose's execution. Urrey, whose inconstancy 
now. led him to take part with the king, suffered about 
the same time: SpottiswoodofDaersie, a youth of eight- 
teen, sir Francis Hay of Dalgetie, and colonel Sibbnld, 
all of thtm of birth and duunctsr, underwent a like taf^ 
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These were taken qprisonen with Montrose. The iiMl)dli> 
of Huntley, about a y«ar before, had ako ftdl€n a vii6t^itf 
to the severity of the covenanters. 

The past scene dis]4ays in a full light the barbariVy o# 
this theological foctiod: these<|uel will suOciiSAtly display' 
their absu^ity. 

The king, in conseqtieaee of his agreenent with the' 
commissioners of Scotland, s«t sail for fbaC (k>uilt^ 
(93rd June) ; akid being escorted by seven Doteh shi^ of 
war, who were sent to guaard the h^rrittig t^bety, htt ar- 
rived in the frith of Cromarty. Before ht wals i^fmittetf 
to land, he was required to sign the covenant; and limny 
sermons and lectures were made hinb, exhorting him tO 
persevere in that holy confedeifacy.<^ Hamilton, Lauder^ 
dale, Ihimfermling, and other noblemen of that par^ 
whom they called Engagers, were immiedfately separated 
from him, and obliged to retire to their houses, where they 
lived in a private manner, without trust or authority. 
None of his English friends, who had Served his father^ 
were allowed to remain in the kingdom. The king bitattelf 
found that he was coosideMi as a mete pageant of state, 
and thact the few remains of roysAty which he possessed, 
served only to draw on him the greater indigfntties. One 
Of the quarters of Montrose, his faithftil servant, who had 
home hiscomimssion, had been sent to AbeiHleeik, and Wai 
still aUowed to hang over the gateer when he passed by 
thsft place.*^ The general assettiblyt and aft^rwaards tM 
committee of estates and 1^ ^my, #ho Were eMirely 
governed by the assembly, set forth a public d<eolhrittloti; 
in wfaich they protested, /' th«t tley did fio€ «Bpbus« tisttf 
malignant quarrel or patrCy, btft f(i^t merely thii fheh^ 
former grounds or prlnciplIM; that they discl'iSiMd^ all 
the sins seod guiH of th^ kinji^ Md of his hou9^ ; no^ 
Would they own hitt or hfiiS Interest, otherWiM! tliaA v^ith 
s subordination to GOd, and so fto as he owVied and pr^'* 
tecuted the cause of God, tod acknoWle<i^ed thO sins of 
his house, and of ht« fonher wa}-»." *> 

The king, lyinjg entirely at vtfittf, and hsiving no at- 
snranee of life or liberfy, isrther ffhsm fH» a^^reeabU to 
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tlte ffinc^ of iSxxe auslera xe«lb«8» wai coMtntinedl tt» 
cmbmee a meainre, ^bfich AothiAj^ but the necewity of 
his affiiirt, and bis great yoath ai^ inexperience could 
teciue. He Irnvkd a declaration^ euoh as they required 
of Mn». (16th Aug.)** He th«re gav« thanks for the mer- 
eiftil di^pensafiona of providence, by wfakh be was Mco- 
vered froM the snare of evil cowiiel, hsd attained a full 
persnasion of the righteousness of the eovenant, and wai 
induced to cast himself and lus interests wholly upmd God. 
He desired to be deeply huttibled and afflicted in spirit^ 
because of his fMhe/s foltoiwing Wicked Aiessui^es', op- 
posing the covenant and the Worit of itfornMtion, a^ 
shedding the blood of God*B peopte thi>oughoiit aH his doy 
minion^. He lamented the idolaiCfy of hn nother, aild 
the toleration of it in his father^s hooae; » aiatterof grsat 
offence, he said, to aA fh« proteSCaM chtfrches^ and • 
great provocation to him who is a jealous Odd, vliatliifi^ 
the sins of the ftither upon the childre». He p n » fcs s ed» 
that he would have no enemies bnc the eiiemies of tiM 
covenant ; and that he detested aH ^opery^ supetfsfitieiry 
prelacy, heresy, schism, and profaneness : a^d wtm resolved 
not to tolerate, fMich less to eountenflfte, any of them 
In any of bis dominions. He declared, that he should 
never love or favour those who had so little consdenea 
as to follow his interests, in preference to th^ g^^isp^l and 
the kingdott of Jesus Christ. And he expressed his hope, 
that, whatever ill success his former gtiilt might have 
drawn upon his cause, yet now, having obtained mercy 
to be on God's side, and to ackiidwle<^;e his own cause 
subonBiiate to that of God^ divine providenee would crowlk 
bis arms with vicfoiy. 

Still the cov«nAQteft and the elergy were diflldent of 
the king's sincerity. The facHify which he <fiscovered ii 
yielding whatever was leqoired of him, made them sus%* 
pect, that he regarded all his coneessions merely as ridi- 
culous forces, to which he must of necessity submit. 
They had another trial prepared for fahn. Instead of 
the sulemnrty of his coronation, which was delayed, they 
were resolved tliaiC he should ptSi throagh a puUic h*- 
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miliation, and do penance before the wh<^ people. They 
sent him twelve articles of repentance, which he was to 
acknowledge ; and the king had agreed, that he would 
submit to this indignity. The various transgressions of 
his father and grandfather, together with the idolatry of 
his mother, are again enumerated and aggravated in these 
articles ; and farther declarations were insisted on, that 
he sought the restoration of his rights for the sole ad- 
vancement of religion, and in subordination to the king- 
dom of Christ.'^ In short, having exalted the altar above 
the throne, and brought royalty under their feet, the 
clergy were resolved to trample on it, and vilify it, by 
every instance of contumely, which their present influence 
enabled them to impose upon their unhappy prince; 

Charles in the mean time found hii authority entirely 
annihilated, as well as his character degraded. He was 
consulted in no public measure. He was not called to 
assist at any councils. His favour was sufficient to dis- 
credit any pretender to office or advancement. All efforts 
which he made to unite the opposite parties, increased 
the. suspicion which the covenanters had entertained of 
him, as if he were not entirely their own. Argyle, who 
by subtleties and compliances, was partly led and partly 
governed by this wild faction, still turned a deaf ear to 
all advances which the king made to enter into confi- 
dence with him. Malignant* and Engagers continued 
to be the objects of general hatred and persecution ; and 
whoever was obnoxious to the clergy, failed not to have 
one or other of these epithets affixed to him. The fanaticism 
which prevailed, being so full of sour and angry principles, 
and so overehai^^ with various antipathies, had acquired 
a new olgect of abhorrence : these were the Sorcerers, So 
prevalent was the opinion of witchcraft, that great num- 
bers, accused of that crime, were burnt by sentence of the 
magistrates throughout all parts of Scotluid. In a village 
neai^ Berwic, which contained only fourteen houses, four- 
teen persons were punished by fire ;<^ and it became a 
science, every where much studied and cultivated, to dis« 
tlnguish « true witch by proper triaU and symptoms,^^ 
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' The advance of the EDglish army under Cromwel was 
not ahle to appease or soften the animosities among the 
parties in Scotland. The clergy were still resolute to ex- 
dude all but their more zealous adherents. As soon as 
the English parliament found that the treaty between the 
king and the Scots would probably terminate in an ac- 
commodation, they made preparations for a war which, 
they saw, would in the end prove inevitable. Cromwel, 
having broken the force and courage of the Irish, was 
sent for; and he left the command of Ireland to Ireton, 
who governed that kingdom in the character of deputy, 
and with vigilance and industry persevered in the work 
of subduing and expelling the natives. 

It was expected that Fairfax, who still retained the 
name of general, would continue to act against Scotland, 
and appear at the head of the forces ; a station for which 
he was well qualified, and where alone he made any figure. 
But Fairfax, though he had allowed the army to make 
use of his name in murdering their sovereign, and offer- 
ing violence to the parliament, had entertained unsur- 
mountable scruples against invading the Scots, whom he 
considering as zealous presbyterians, and united to Eng- 
land by the sacred bands of the covenant. He was farther 
disgusted at the extremities uito which he had already 
been hurried ; and was confirmed in his repu^ance by 
the exhortations of his wife, Who had great influence over 
him, and was herself much governed by the presbyterian 
clergy. A committee of parliament was sent to reason 
with him ; and Cromwel was of the number. In vain did 
they urge that the Scots had first broken the covenant by 
their invasion of England under Hamilton ; and that they 
would surely renew their hostile attempts, if not prevented 
by the vigorous measures of the commonwealth. Crom- 
wel, who knew the rig^d inflexibility of Fairfax in every 
thing which he regarded as matter of principle, ventured 
to solicit him with the utmost earnestness ; and he went 
so far as to shed tears of g^rief and vexation on the occasion. 
No one could suspect any ambition in the man who la- 
boured so zealously to retain his general in that high offio* 
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whicb» he kneir» he himself was entitled to filL The 
lame warmth of temper which made Cromwel a fitvntio 
eotbusiasty rendered him the most dangerous of hypo* 
crites ; and it was to this tmm of mind, as much as to hie 
courage and capacity, that he owed all his wonderful suo^ 
cesses. By the contagious ferment of his seal, he en* 
gaged evecy one to coH>perate with him in his measures;, 
and entering easily and affectionately into eveiy pai« 
which he was disposed to act, be was enabled, even after 
multiplied deceits, to cover, under a tempest of passions- 
all his crooked schemes and profound aitifices. 

Fairfax having resigned his commission, it was bestowed 
on Cromwel, who was declared captain-general of all tlie 
forces in England. This command, in a commonwealth, 
which stood entirely by arms, was of the utmost import* 
ance; and was the chief step which this ambitious 
politician had yet made towards sovereign power. He 
immediately marched his- forces, and entered Scotland 
with au army of 16,000 men. 

The command of the Scottish army was given to Lesley, 
an experienced officer, who formed a very proper plan of- 
defence. He intrenched himself in a fortified- cam|^ be- 
tween Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove (torn 
the counties of Merse and the Lothians every tbiag whiclt> 
could serve to the subsistence of the English army. Crom* 
wel advanced to the Scotch camp, and endeavoured hf 
every expedient to bring Lesley to a battle: the prudent 
Scotchman knew that, though superior in numbers, hie 
army was much inferior in discipline to the English; and 
he carefully kept himself within his intrencbments* By 
skirmishes and small rencounters he tried to confirm the 
spirits of his soldiers;, and he was successftU in these en* 
terprises. His army daily increased both in numbers and 
courage. The king came to the camp ; and having ex* 
erted himself in an action, gained on the affections of the 
soldiery, who were more desirous of servin|^ under a young 
prince of spirit and vivacity, than under a committee of 
talking gown-men. The clergy were alarmed. They or- 
dered Charles immediately to leave the caasii. They also 
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purged it oarefuUy of ab<Mit 4000 A i aH g tum t s and En- 
gagers, whose seal had led them to attend the king, and 
who were the soldiecs of.pbief credit and experience in 
the nation.*^ They then concluded, that they had an 
army composed entirely of .saints, and could not be beaten. 
They murmured extremely, not only ag^ainst their prudent 
{general, but also against the Lord, on account of hisdeb\)vi 
in giving them deliverance ;'^ and they plainly told him* 
that if he would not save them fromtl^e lUiglish sectaries, 
be should no longer be their God. ' ^ An advantage having 
offered itself on a Sunday, they hindered the geneml frtxip 
making use of it, lest he should involve tlie nation in the 
guilt of sabbath-breaking. 

Cromwel found himself in a very bad situatiop. Ue 
bad no provisions but what he received l^y sea. lie had 
not had the precaution to brii^ these. in sufficient qufin- 
tities ; and his army was t educed to difficulties. He re- 
tired to Dunbar. Lesley followed bim^.and encamped 041 
the heights of Lamermure, which overlook th?kt ,town. 
There lay many difficuH p3;(ses .between Dunbar and 
Berwic, and of these Lesley had taken possession. The 
English general was reduced to extremities. He had 
even embraced a resolution. of sending by sea all his foot 
and artillery to England, and of breaking through, at all 
hazards, with his cavalry. The madness of the ScottiSiji 
ecclesiastics saved him from this Iqss and dishonour. 

BATTLE OF DUNBAR. Sept. 3. 

Night and day the ministeni bi^l been .wrestling ^it)i 
the Lord in prayer, as they termed it; ai^ they fancied 
that they had at last obtained ^be .victoqr. Ilevelatiom, 
they said, were made them, that the :89ctarian and here- 
tical army, together with Agag, .meaning Cromwel, .wj|i 
delivered into their hands. Upon the faith of these visions, 
they forced their general, iaspi^ of his remonstrances,tp 
descend into the plain, with a view of attacking the Eng- 
lish in their retreat. Cromwel, looking tfirougb a glas^, 
ntat th«.en^ii^!!s .otift^p in motionj 9JBd focetolcl, xvithomt 
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the help of revelations, that the Lord had delivered them 
into hit hands. He gave orders immediately for an attack. 
In this battle it was easily observed, that nothing, in 
military actions, can supply the place of discipline and 
experience ; and that, in the presence of real danger, where 
men are not accustomed to it, the fumes of enthusiasm 
presently dissipate, and lose their influence. The Scots, 
though double in number to the English, were soon put to 
flight, and pursued with g^reat slaughter. The chief, if 
not only, resistance was made by one regiment of High- 
landers, that part of tbte army which was the least in- 
fected with fanaticism. No victory could be more com- 
plete than this which was obtained by Cromwel. About 
3000 of the enemy were slain, and 9000 taken prisoners. 
Cromwel pursued his advantage, and took possession of 
Edinburgh and Leith. The remnant of the Scottish army 
fled to Stirling. The approach of the winter season, and 
an ague, which seized Cromwel, keot him from pushing 
the victory any farther. 

The clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, 
that to them it was little to sacrifice their lives and estates, 
but to him it was a great loss to suffer his elect to be de- 
stroyed.** They published a declaration, containing the 
cause of their late misfortunes. These visitations they 
ascribed to the manifold provocations of the king^s house, 
of which they feared he had not yet thoroughly repented ; 
the secret intrusion of malignants into the king's family, 
and even into the camp ; the leaving of a most malignant 
And profane g^ard of horse, who, being sent for to be 
purged, came two days before the defeat, and were allowed 
to fight with the army ; the owning of the king's quarrel 
by many without subordination to religion and liberty ; 
and the carnal self-keeping of some, together with the 
neglect of family prayers by others. 

Cromwel, having been so successful in the war of the 
•word, took up the pen against the Scottish ecclesiastics. 
tie wrote them some polemical letters, in which he main- 
tained the chief points of the independent theology. He 
took eart likewise to retort on them their favourite afgu 
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ment of providence ; and asked them, Whether the Lonl 
had not declared against them ? But the ministers thought 
that the same events, which to their enemies were judg- 
ments, to them were trials ; and they replied, that the 
Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from Jacob. But 
Cromwel insisted, that the appeal had been made to God 
in the most express and solemn manner, and that, in the 
fields of Dunbar, an irrevocable decision had been awarded 
in favour of the English army.^® 

1651. The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king 
as a fortunate event. The armies^ which fought on both 
sides, were almost equally his enemies ; and the vanquished 
were now obliged to give him some more authority, and 
apply to him for support. The parliament was summoned 
to meet at St. Johnstone's. Hamilton, Lauderdale, and 
all the engagers were admitted into court and camp, oa 
condition of doing public penance, and expressing repent- 
ance for their late transgressions. Some malignants also 
creeped in under various pretences. The intended humi- 
liation or penance of the king was changed into the cere- 
mony of his coronation, which was performed at Scone, 
with great pomp and solemnity (1st Jan.) But amidst all 
this appearance of respect, Charles remained in the hands 
of the most rigid covenanters : and though treated with 
civility and courtesy by Argyle, a man of parte and ad- 
dress, he was little better than a prisoner, and was still 
exposed to all the rudeness and pedantry of the eccle- 
siastics. 

This young prjnce was in a situation which very ill 
suited his temper and disposition. All those good quali- 
ties which he possessed, his affability, his wit, his gaiety, 
his gentleman-like, disengaged behaviour, were here so 
many vices ; and his love of ease, liberty, and pleasure, 
was regarded as the highest enormity. Though artful in 
the practice of courtly dissimulation, the sanctified style 
was utterly unknown to him ; and he never could mould 
bis deportment into that starched grimace, which the co- 
venanters required as an infallible mark of conversion. 
The duke of Bpckingham was the only English courtici 

V^L.VIIL U 
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tllowed to attend him ; and, by his ingenious talent for 
ridicule, be had rendered himself extremely agreeable to 
bis master. While so many objects of derision surrounded 
them, it was difficult to be altogether insensible to the 
temptation, and wholly to suppress the laugh« Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and sermons, 
they betrayed evident symptoms of weariness or contempt. 
The clergy never could esteem the king sufficiently rege- 
nerated: and by continual exhortations, remonstrances, 
and reprimands, they still endeavoured to bring him to a 
juster sense of his spiritual duty. 

The king's passion for the fair could not altogether be 
festrained. He had once been observed using some &- 
miliarities with a young woman; and a committee of 
ministers was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour so 
unbecoming a covenanted monarch. The spokesman of 
the committee, one Douglas, began with a severe aspeet, 
informed the king that great scandal had been given to 
the godly, enlaiged on the heinous nature of sin, and con- 
cluded with exhorting his majesty, whenever he was dis. 
posed to amuse himself, to be more careful, for the future, 
in shutting the windows. This delicacy, so unusual to the 
place and to the character of the man, was remarked by 
the king; and he never forgot the obligation. 

The king, shocked at all the indignities, and, perhaps, 
still more tired with all the formalities, to which he was 
obliged to submit, made an attempt to regain his liberty. 
General Middleton^ at the head of some royalists, being 
proscribed by the covenanters, kept in the mountains, ex- 
pecting some opportunity of serving his master. The king 
resolved to join this body. He secretly made his escape 
from Argyle, and fled towards the Highlands. ^ Colonel 
Montgomery, with a troop of horse, was sent in pursuit 
of him. He overtook the king, and persuaded him to 
return. The royalists being too weak to support him, 
Charles was the more easily induced to comply. This 
incident procured him afterwards better treatment and 
more authority ; the covenanters being afraid of drivinf^ 
lum, by their rigpun, to some desperate resolution. Argyle 
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ftnewed his courtship to the kin^, and the king, with 
equal dissimulatiott, pretended to repose great confidenct 
in Argyle. He even went so far as to drop liints of his in^ 
tention to marry that nobleman's daughter : but he had 
to do with a man too wise to be seduced by such gross 
artifices. 

As soon as the season would permit, the Scottish army 
was assembled under Hamilton and Lesley; and the king 
was allowed to join the camp. The forces of the western 
counties, notwithstanding the imminent danger which 
threatened their country, were resolute not to unite their 
cause with that of an army which admitted any engagers 
or malignants among them ; and they kept in a body apart 
under Ker. They called themselves. the Protesters; and 
t&eir frantic clergy declaimed equally against the king 
and against Cromwel. The other party were denominated 
ResohUumirs ; and these distinctions continued long after 
to divide and agitate the kingdom. 

Charles encamped at the Torwood ; and his generals re- 
solved to conduct themselves by the same cautious maxims 
which, so long as they were embraced, had been success*- 
ful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling 
lay at his back, and the whole north supplied him with 
provisions. Strong intrenchments defended his front; 
and it was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt to 
bring him to an engagement. After losing much time, 
the English general sent Lambert over the frith into Fife, 
with an intention of cutting off the provisions of the 
enemy. Lambert fell upon Holbome and Brown, who 
commanded a party of the Scots, and put them to rout 
with great slaughter. Cromwel also passed over with his 
whole army; and lying at the back of the king, made it 
impossible for him to keep his post any longer. 

Charles, reduced to despair, embraced a resolution 
worthy of a young prince contending for empire. Having 
the way open, he resolved immediately to march into Eng* 
land ; where he expected that all his friends, and all those 
who were discontented with the present government, would 
flock to his standard. He persuaded the generals t« 
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enter into the same views; and wit^ one consent the 
army, to the number of 14,000 men, rose from their camp, 
and advanced by ^eat journeys towards the south. 

Cromwel was surprised at this movement of the royal 
army. Wholly intent on offending his enemy, he had 
exposed his friends to imminent danger, and saw the king 
with numerous forces marching; into England ; where his 
presence, from the general hatred which prevailed against 
the parliament, was capable of producing some great re- ' 
volution. But if this conduct was an oversight in Crom> 
wel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. 
He dispatched letters to the parliament, exhorting them 
not to be dismayed at the approach of the Scots: he sent 
orders every where for assembling forces to oppose the 
king : he ordered Lambert with a body of cavalry to hang 
upon the rear of the royal army, and infest their march: 
and be himself, leaving Monk with 7000 men to complete 
the reduction of Scotland, foUowed the king with all the 
expedition possible. 

Charles found himself disappointed in his expectations 
of increasing his army. The Scots, terrified at the pros- 
pect of so hazardous an enterprise, fell off in great num- 
bers. The English presbyterians, having no warning 
given them of the king's approach, were not prepared to 
join him. To the royalists, this measure was equally un- 
expected ; and they were farther deterred from joining 
the Scottish army, by the orders which the committee of 
ministers had issued, not to admit any, even in this des- 
perate extremity, who would not subscribe the covenant. 
The earl of Derby, leaving the Isle of Man, where he had 
hitherto maintained his independence, was employed in 
levying forces in Cheshire and Lancashire ; bnt was soon 
suppressed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 
the king, when he arrived at Worcester, found that hii 
forces, extremely harassed by a hasty and fatiguing march, 
were not more numerous than when he rose from his 
camp in the Torwood. 
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THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. Sept, 3. 

Such is the influence of estaUished government, that 
the commonwealth, though founded in usurpation the 
most unjust and unpopular, had authority sufficient to 
raise every where the militia of the counties ; and these, 
united with the regular forces, bent all their efforts 
against the king. With an army of al^ut 30,000 men, 
Cromwel fell upon Worcester ; and attacking it on all 
sides, and meeting with little resistance, except from duke 
Hamilton and general Middleton, broke in upon the dis- 
ordered royalists* The streets of the city were strewed 
with dead. Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery and honour, 
was mortally wounded ; Massey wounded and taken pri- 
soner; the king himself, having giveii many proo& of 
personal valour, was obliged to fly. The whole Scottish 
army was either killed or taken prisoners. The country 
people, inflamed with national antipathy, put to death 
the few that escaped from the field of battle. 

THE KING'S ESCAPE. 

Thb king left Worcester at six o'clock in the afternoon, 
and, without halting, travelled about twenly-sis miles, in 
company with fifty or sixty of his firiends. To provide 
for bis safety, he thought it best to separate himself from 
his companions ; and he left them without communicating 
his intentions to any of them. By the earl of Derby's 
directions, he went to Boscobel, a lone house in the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire, inhabited hy one Penderell, a farmer. 
To this man Charles intrusted himself. The man had 
dignity of sentiments much above his condition; and 
though death was denounced against all who concealed 
the king, and a great reward promised to any one who 
should betray him, he professed and maintained unshaken 
fidelity. He took the assistance of his four brothers, 
equally honourable with himself; and having clothed the 
king in a garb like their own, they led him into the neigh- 
bouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended te 
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employ themseWes in cutting lagggots. Some mghU he lay 
upon straw in the house, and fed on such homely fare as 
it afforded. For a better concealment, he mounted upon 
an oak, where he sheltered himself among the leaves and 
branches for twenty-four hours. He saw several soldiers 
pass hy. All of them were intent in search of the king ; 
and some expressed, in his hearing, their earnest wishes 
of seizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated 
the Aoya/ Oak; and fi>r many years was regarded by the 
neighbourhood with great veneration. 

Charles was in the middle of the kingdom, and could 
neither stay in his retreat, nor stir a step from it, with- 
out the most imminent danger. Fear, hopes, and party 
zeal, interestecl multitudes to discover him ; and even the 
smallest indiscretion of his friends might prove fatal. 
Having joined lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the 
neighbourhood, they agreed to put themselves into the 
hands of colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, who lived at 
Bentley, not many miles distant. The king's feet were 
so hurt by walking about in heavy boots or countrymen's 
shoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount 
on horseback ; and he travelled in this situation to Bent- 
ley, attended by the Penderells, who had been so faithful 
to him. Lane formed a scheme for his journey to Bristol, 
where, it was hoped, he would find a ship, in which he 
might transport himself. He bad a near kinswoman, 
Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, 
and was with child, very near the time of ber deliveiy. 
He obtained a pass (ft)r, during those times of confusion, 
this precaution was requisite) for his sister Jane Lane and 
a servant, to travel towards Bristol, under pretence of 
visiting and attending her relation. Hie king rode before 
the lady, and personated the servant. 

When they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pretended 
that she had brought along as her servant a poor lad, a 
neighbouriog farmer's son, who was ill of an ague ; and 
•he begged a private room for him, where he might be 
quiet. Though Charles kept himself retired in this 
idiamber« the butler, one Pope, soon knew him: the 
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king^ was alarmed, but made the butler promise that he 
would keep the secret from every mortal, even from kk 
master ; and he was faithful to his engagement. 

No ship, it was found, would, for a month, set sail from 
Bristol, either for France or Spain ; and the king was 
obliged to go elsewhere for a passage. He intrusted him- 
self to colonel Windham of Dorsetshire, an affectionate 
partisan of the royal family : the natural effect of the lung 
civil wars, and of the furious rage to which all men were 
wrought up in their different factions, was, that every 
one's inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, 
and even the courage and fidelity of most men, by the 
variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The royalists 
too had, many of them, been obliged to make conceal- 
ments in their houses for themselves, their friends, or 
more valuable effects ; and the art of eluding the enemy 
had been frequently practised. All these circumstances 
proved favourable to the king in the present exigency. 
As he often passed through the hands of catholics, the 
PnesCt HoU^ as they called it, the place whero they 
were obliged to conceal their persecuted priests, was some- 
times employed for sheltering their distressed sovereign. 

Windham, before he received the king, asked leave to 
intrust the importarit secret to his mother, his wife, and 
four servants, on whose fidelity he could rely. Of alt 
these, no one proved wanting either in honour or discre- 
tion. The venerable old matron, on the reception of her 
royal guest, expressed the utmost joy, that having lost, 
without regret, three sons and one grand-child in defence 
of his father, she was now reserved, in her declining years, 
to be instrumental in the preservation of himself. Wind- 
ham told the king, that sir Thomas, his father, in the 
year 16S6, a few days before his death, called to him his 
five sons. ** My children," said he, " we have hitlierto 
seen serene and quiet times under our three last sove- 
reigns : but I must now warn you to prepare for clouds 
and storms. Factions arise on every side, and threaten 
the tranquillity of your native country. But whatever 
happens, do you faithfully honour and obey your priiie«, 
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and adhere to the crown. I chaise you never to forsake 
the crown, though it should hang upon a bush." *' These 
last words,** added Windham y ** made such impressions 
on all our breasts, that the many afflictions of these sad 
times could never eflfaee their indeli ble characters.'* From 
innumerable instances, it appears how deep-rooted in the 
minds of the English gentry of that age was the principle 
of loyalty to their sovereign ; that noble and generous 
principle, inferior only iu excellence to the more enlain^d 
and more enlightened affection towards a legal constitu- 
tion. But during those times of military usurpation, these 
passions were the same. 

The king continued several days in Windham's house ; 
and all his friends in Britain, and in every part of Europe, 
remained in the most anxious suspense with regard to his 
fortunes : no one could coi^ecture whether be were dead 
or alive ; and the report of his death being generally be- 
lieved, happily relaxed the vigilant search of his enemies. 
Trials were made to procure a vessel for his escape ; but 
he still met with disappointments. Having left Wind- 
ham's house, he was obliged again to return to it. He 
passed through many other adventures ; assumed different 
disguises ; in every step was exposed to imminent perils ; 
and received daily proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and at- 
tachment. The sagacity of a smith, who remarkei that 
his horse's shoes had been made in the north, and not in 
-the west, as he pretended, once detected him ; and be 
narrowly escaped. At Shoreham in Sussex a vessel was 
at last found, in which he embarked. He had been known 
to so many, that if he had not set sail in that critical 
moment it had been impossible for him to escape. After 
one and forty days concealment, he arrived safely at 
Fescamp in Normandy. No less than forty men and 
women had at different times been privy to his conceal- 
ment and escape.** 

Tlie battle of Worcester afforded Crom wel what he called 
bis creuming mercy.^ So elated was he, that he in- 
tended to have knighted in the field two of his generals, 
iAwbert iMid Fleetwood i but was dissuaded by his friends 
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from exerting: this act of regnal authority. His power 
and ambition were too great to brook submission to the 
empty name of a republic, which stoocT chiefly by his in- 
fluence, and was supported by his victories. How early 
he entertained thoug^hts of takings into his hand the reins 
of ^vernment is uncertain. We are only assured, that 
he now discovered to his intimate friends these aspiring 
views; and even expressed a desire of assuming the rank 
of king, which he had contributed, with such seemin*; 
2eal, to abolish.^ 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The little popularity and qredit acquired by the repub- 
licans, farther stimulated the ambition of this enterpris- 
ing politician. These men had not that large thought, 
nor those comprehensive views, which might qualify them 
for acting the part of legislators : selfish aims and bigotry 
chiefly engrossed their attention. They carried their rigid 
austerity so far as to enact a law, declaring fornication, 
after the first act, to be felony, witbout benefit of clergy.** 
They made small progress in that important work, which 
they professed to have so much at heart, the settling of a 
new model of representation, and fixing a plan of govisrn- 
ment. The nation began to apprehend, that they in- 
tended to establish themselves as a perpetual legislature^ 
and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 persons, who 
called themselves the parliament of the commonwealth o£ 
England. And while tbey pretended to bestow new liberties 
upon the nation, they found themselves obliged to infringe 
even the most valuable of those which, through time 
immemorial, had been transmitted from their ancestors. 
Not daring to intrust the trials of treason to Junes, who, 
being chosen indifferently from among the people, would 
have been little favourable to the commonwealth, and 
would have formed their verdict upou the ancient laws, 
they eluded that noble institution, by which the govern* 
ment of this island has ever been so much distinguished. 
They had evidently seen in the trial of Lilburn what they 
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oould expect from juries. This man, the most turbulent, 
but the most uprig^ht and courageous, of human kind, 
was tried for a transgression of the new statute of trea- 
sons : but though he was plainly guilty, he was acquitted, 
to the great joy of the people. Westminster-hall, nay the 
whole city, rang with shouts and acclamations. Never 
did any established power receive so strong a declaration 
of its usurpation and invalidity ; and from no institution 
besides the admirable one of juries, could be expected this 
magnanimous effort. 

That they might not for the future be exposed to af- 
fronts, which so much lessened their authority, the parlia- 
ment erected a high court of justice, which^was to receive 
indictments from the council of state. This court was 
composed of men devoted to the ruling party, without 
name or character, determined to sacrifice every thing to 
their own safety or ambition. Colonel Eusebius Andrews 
and colonel Walter Slingsby were tried by this court for 
conspiracies, and condemned to death. They were royal- 
ists, and refused to plead before so illegal a jurisdiction. 
Love, Gibbons, and other presbyterians, having entered 
into a plot against the republic, were also tried, con- 
demned, and executed. The earl of Derby, sir Timothy 
Featherstone, Bemboe, being taken prisoners after the 
battle of Worcester, were put to death by sentence of a 
court martial ; a method of proceeding declared illegal by 
that very petition of right, for which a former parliament 
had so strenuously contended, and which, after great 
efforts, they had extorted from the lung. 

Excepting their principles of toleration, the maxims by 
which the republicans regulated ecclesiastical affairs no 
more prognosticated any durable settlement, than those 
by which they conducted their civil concerns. The pres- 
byterian model of congregation, classes, and assemblies, 
was not allowed to be finished: it seemed even the inten- 
tion of many leaders in the parliament to admit of no 
established church, and to leave evei^ one, without any 
guidance of the magistrate, to embrace whatever sect, and 
to support whatever deigy, were most agreeable to him. 
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The parliament went so far as to make some approaches 
in one province, to their independent model. Almost all 
the clergy of Wales being ejected as malignants, itinerant 
preachers with small salaries were settled, not above fbnr 
or five in each county; and these, being furnished with 
horses at the public expence, hurried from place to place, 
and carried, as they expressed themselves, the glad tidings 
of the gospel.^^ They were all of them men of the lowest 
birth and education, who had deserted mechanical trades, 
in order to follow this new profession. And in this par- 
ticular, as well as in their wandering life, they pretended 
to be more truly apostolical. 

The republicans, both by the turn of their disposition, 
and by the nature of the instruments which they em- 
ployed, were better qualified for acts of force and vigour, 
than for the slow and deliberate work of legislation. Not- 
withstanding the late wars and bloodshed, and the present 
factions, the power of England had never, in any period, 
appeared so formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as 
it did at this time, in the hands of the commonwealth. 
A numerous army served equally to retain every one in 
implicit subjection to established authority, and to strike 
a terror into foreign nations. The power of peace and war 
was lodged in the same hands with that of imposing taxes ; 
and no difference of views, among the several members of 
the legislature, could any longer be apprehended. The 
present impoBitions, though much superior to what had 
ever formeriy been experienced, were in reality moderate, 
and what a nation so opulent could easily bear. The mi- 
litary genius of the people had, by the civil contests, 
been roused firom its former lethargy; and excellent offi- 
cers were formed in every branch of service. The confusion 
into which ail things had been thrown, had given oppor- 
tunity to men of low stations to break through their ob* 
scurity, and to raise themselves by their courage to com- 
mands which they were well qualified to exercise, but t9 
which their birth could never have entitled them. And 
while so great a iwwer was lodged in such active handsp 
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BO wonder the republic was successful In all its enter- 
prises. 

Blake, a man of great oourag^e and a generous dis- 
position, the same person who had defended L3ane and 
Taunton with such unshaken obstinacy against the late 
king, was made an admiral ; and though be had hitherto 
been accustomed only to land-service, into which too he 
had not entered till past fifty years of age, he soon raised 
the naval glory of the nation to a greater height than it 
had ever attained in any former period. A fleet was put 
under his command, and he received orders to pursue 
prince Rupert, to whom the king had intrusted that squa- 
dron which had deserted to him. Rupert took shelter in 
Kinsale ; and escaping thence, fled towards the coast of 
Portugal. Blake pursued and chased him into the Tagus, 
where he intended to make an attack upon him. But 
the king of Portugal moved by the favour which, througli- 
out all Europe attended the royal cause, refused Blake 
admittance and aided prince Rupert in making his escape. 
To be revenged of this partiality, the English admiral 
made prize of twenty Portuguese ships richly laden; and 
be threatened still farther vengeance. The king of Portugal 
dreading so dangerous a foe to his newly-acquired domi- 
nion, and sensible of the unequal contest in which he was 
engaged, made all possible submissions to the haugnty re- 
public, and was at last admitted to negotiate the renewal 
of his alliance with England. Prince Rupert, having lost 
a great part of his squadron on the coast of Spain, made 
sail towards the West Indies. His brother, prince Maurice, 
was there shipwrecked in a hurricane. Every where this 
squadron subsisted by privateering, sometimes on English, 
sometimes on Spanish vessels. And Rupert at last re» 
turned to France, where he disposed of the remnants of 
his fleet, together with his prizes. 

Ail the settlements in America, except New England, 
which had been planted entirely by the puritans, adhered 
to the royal party, even after the settlement of the re- 
public i and sir George Ayscue was sent with a squadron 
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to reduce them. Bertnudas, Antigua, Vii^nia» were soon 
subdued. Barbadoes, commanded by lord Wiiloughby of 
Parham, made some resistance, but was at last obliged to 
submit.- 

With equal ease were Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the 
Isle of Man, brought under subjection to the republic; 
and the sea, which had been much infested by privateers 
from these islands, was rendered safe to the English com- 
merce. The countess of Derby defended the Isle of Man ; 
and with great reluctance yielded to the necessity of sur- 
rendering to the enemy. This lady, a daughter of tha 
illustrious house of Trimoille in France, had, during the 
civil war, displayed a manly courage by her obstinate 
defence of Latham-house against the parliamentary forces ; 
and she- retained the glory of being the last person in the 
three kingdoms, and in all their dependent dominions^ 
who submitted to the victorious commonwealth. [Set 
note L, ai the end rf this Fbh] 

Ireland and Scotland were now entirely subjected anA 
reduced to tranquillity. Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, 
at the head of a numerous army, 30,000 strong, prosecuted 
the work of subduing the revolted Irish ; and be defeated 
them in many rencounters, which, though of themselves 
of no great moment, proved fatal to their declining cause. 
He punished without mercy all the prisoners who had any 
band in the massacres. Sir Phelim 0*Neale, among the 
rest, was, some time after, brought to the gibbet, and 
suffered an ignominious death, which he had so well 
merited by his inhuman cruelties. Limeric, a consider* 
able town, still remained in the hands of the Irish ; and 
Ireton, after a vigorous siege made himself master of it. 
He was here infected with the plague, and shortly after 
died; a memorable personage, much celebrated for his 
vigilance, industry, capacity, even for the strict execution 
of justice in that unlimited command which he possessed 
in Ireland. He was observed to be inflexible in all his 
purposes; and it was believed by many, that he was ani- 
mated with a sincere and passionate love of liberty, and 
never could have bean induced by any motive ta> submit 

Vol. VIU. X 
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to the smallest appearance of regal government. Crom- 
wel appeared to be much afiected by his death ; and the 
republicans, who reposed great confidence in him, were 
inconsolable. To show their regard for his merit and 
services, they bestowed an estate of two thousand pounds 
a-year on his family, and honoured him with a magni- 
ficent funeral at the public charge. Though the esta- 
blished government was but the mere shadow of a com- 
monwealth, yet was it beginning by proper arts to encou- 
rage that public spirit which no other species of civil 
polity is ever able fully to inspire. 

The command of the army in Ireland devolved on 
lieutenant-general Ludlow. The civil government of the 
island was intrusted to commissioners. Ludlow con- 
tinued to push the advantages against the Irish, and every 
where obtained an easy victory. That unhappy people, 
disgusted with the king on account of those violent de- 
clarations against them and their religion, which had 
been extorted by the Scots, applied to the king of Spain, 
to the duke of Lorraine, and found assistance no where* 
Clanricarde, unable to resist the prevailing power, made 
submi»ions to the parliament, and retired into England, 
where he soon after died. He was a steady catholic ; 
but a man much respected by all parties. 

The successes which attended Monk in Scotland were 
no less decisive. That able general laid siege to Stirling- 
eastle ; and though it was well provided for defence, it 
was soon surrendered to him. He there became master 
of all the records of the kingdom ; and he sent them to 
England. The earl of Leven, the earl of Crawford, lord 
Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth, iu 
order to concert measures for raising a new army, were 
■uddenly set upon hy colonel Alured, and most of them 
taken prisoners. Sir Philip Musgrave, with some Soots* 
being engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprise, met with 
a like fate. Dundee was a town well fortified, supplied 
with a good garrison under Lumisden, and full of all the 
rich furniture, the plate, and money of the kingdom, 
whitth had beau seot thither as to a plaoeof safety. Monk 
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appeared before it; and haviDg made a breach, gave a 
general assault. He carried the town ; and following the 
example and instructions of Cromwel, put all the in- 
habitants to the sword» in order to strike a general terror 
into the kingdom. Warned by this example, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrew's, Inverness, and other towns and forts, yielded, 
of their own accord, to the enemy. Argyle made his sub- 
missions to the English commonwealth ; and excepting a 
few royalists, who remained some time in the mountains^ 
under the earl of Glencsdm, lord Balcarras, and general 
Middleton, that kingdom which had hitherto, through all 
ages, by means of its situation, poverty, and valour, main- 
taihed its independence, was reduced to total subjection. 
The English parliament sent sir Harry Vane, St. John, 
and other commissioners, to settle Scotland. These men, 
who possessed little of the true spirit of liberty, knew how 
to maintain the appearance of it ; and they required the 
voluntary consent of all the counties and towns of this 
conquered kingdom, before they would unite them into 
the same commonwealth with England. The clergy pro- 
tested ; because, they said, this incorporating union 
would draw along with it a subordination of the church 
to the state in the things of Christ.^^ English judges, 
joined to some Scottish, were appointed to determine all 
causes; justice was strictly administered ; order and peace 
maintained ; and the Scots, freed from the tyranny of the 
ecclesiastics, were not much dissatisfied with the present 
government. ISee note M, at the end of this Pol.] — The 
prudent conduct of Monk, a man who possessed a capacity 
for the arts both of peace and war, served much to re- 
concile the minds of men, and to allay their prejudices. 

DUTCH WAR. 1652. 

By the total reduction and pacification of the British 
dominions, the parliament had leisure to look abroad, and 
to exert their vigour in foreign enterprises. The Dutch 
were the first that felt the weight of their arms. 

During the life of Frederic Henry, prince of Orange^ 
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the Dutch republic had maintained a neutrality in the 
civil wart of England, and had never interposed, except 
by her good offices, between the contending parties. When 
William, who had married an English princes succeeded 
to his father's commands and authority,^ the States, both 
before and after the execution of the late king, were ac- 
cused of taking steps more favourable to the royal cause, 
and of betraying a great prejudice against that of the par- 
liament It was long before the envoy of the English com- 
monwealth could obtain an audience of the states-general. 
The murderers of Dorislaus were not pursued with such 
rigour as the parliament expected. And much regard had 
been payed to the king, and many good offices performed 
to him, both by the public, and by men of all ranks in 
the United Provinces. 

After the death of William prince of Orange,^ which was 
attended with the depression of his party and the triumph 
of the Dutch republicans, the parliament thought that 
the time was now favourable for cementing a closer con- 
federacy with the States, St. John, chief justice, who 
was sent over to the Hague, had entertained the idea of 
forming a kind of coalition between the two republics, 
which would have rendered their interests toully inse- 
parable ; but fearing that so extraordinary a project woidd 
not be relished, he contented himself with dropping some 
hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propose a 
strict defensive alliance between England and the United 
Provinces, such as has now, for near seventy years, taken 
place between these friendly powers.*^ But the States, 
who were unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with 
a government, whose measures were so obnoxious, and 
whose situation seemed so precarious, offered only to re- 
new the former alliances with England. And the haughty 
St. John, disgusted with this disappointment, as well as 
Incensed at many affronts, which had been offered him 
with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and 
Orange families, and indeed by the populace in general, 
retlimed into England, and endeavoured to foment a 
q^arrel between the republics. 
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The movements of great states are often directed by as 
slender springs as those of individuals. Though war with 
so considerable a naval power as the Dutch, who were in 
peace with all their other neighbours, mig^ht seem dan- 
gerous to the yet unsettled commonwealth, there were 
several motives which at this time induced the English 
parliament to< embrace hostile measures. Many of the 
members thought that a foreign war would serve as a pre- 
tence for continuing the same parliament, and delaying 
the new model of a representative, with which the na- 
tion had so long been flattered. Others hoped that the 
war would furnish a reason for maintaining, some time 
longer, that numerous standing army, which was so much 
complained of.'^ On the other hand, some, who dreaded 
the increasing power of Cromwel, expected that the 
great expense of naval armaments would prove a motive 
for diminishing the military establishment. To divert 
the attention of the public from domestic quarrels towards 
foreign transactions, seemed, in the present disposition 
of men*s minds, to be good policy. The superior power 
of the English commonwealth, together with its advan- 
tages of situation, promised success ; and the parlia- 
mentary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes from the 
Dutch, to distress and sink their flourishing commerce, 
and by victories to throw a lustre on their own establish- 
ment, which was so new and unpopular. All these views, 
enforced by the violent spirit of St. John, who had greaC 
influence over Cromwel, determined the parliament to 
change the purposed alliance into a furious war against 
the United Provinces. 

To cover these hostile intentions, the parliament, under 
pretence of providing for the interests of commerce, em- 
braced such measures as they knew would give disgust to 
the States. They framed the famous act of navigation ; 
which prohibited all nations from importing into Eng- 
land in their bottoms any commodity which was not the 
growth and manufacture of their own country. By this 
law, though the terms in which it was conceived were 
general, the Dutch were principally affected; because 
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their countiy prtiducet few oommodiUety tnd they sobtitt 
eUefly by being the general carrien and £acton of Eu« 
rope. Letters of reprisal were granted to several mer- 
chants, who complained of injuries, which, they pretended, 
they had received from the States; and above eighty 
Duteh ships fell into their hands, and were made prises. 
The cruelties committed on the English at Amboyna, which 
were certainly enormous, but which seemed to be buried 
in oblivion by a thirty years' silence, were agun made th6 
ground of complaint. And the allowing the murderers 
of Uorislaus to escape, and the conniving at the insults 
to which St. John had been exposed, were represented as 
symptoms of an unfriendly, if not a hostile, disposition in 
the States. 

The States, alarmed at all these steps, tenc orders to 
their ambassadors to endeavour the renewal of the treaty 
of alliance, which had been broken off by the abrupt de- 
parture of St. John. Not to be unprepared, they equipped 
a fl^et of a hundred and fifty sail, and took care, by their 
ministers at London, to inform the council of state of 
that armament. This intelligence, instead of striking 
terror into the English republic, was considered as a 
menace, and farther confirmed the parliament in their 
hostile resolutions. The minds of men in both states 
were every day mere irritated agiiinst each other ; and it 
was not long before these humours broke forth into action. 

Tromp, an admiral of great renown, received from the 
States the command of a fleet of forty-two sail, in order 
to protect the Dutch navigation against the privateers of 
the English. He was forced, by stress of weather, as he 
alleged, to take shelter in the road of Dover, where he met 
with Blake, who commanded an English fleet much in- 
ferior in number. Who was the aggressor in the action, 
which ensued between these two admirals, both <tf them 
men of such prompt and fiery dispositions, it is not easy 
to determine ; since each of them sent to his own state 
a relation totally opposite in all its circumstances to that 
of the other, and yet supported by the testimony of every 
captain in his fleet. Blake pretended that, having given 
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a si^al to the Dutch admiral to strike, Tromp, instead 
of complying, fired a broadside at him. Tromp asserted 
that he was preparing to strike, and that the English 
admiral, nevertheless, began hostilities. It is certain that 
the admiralty of Holland, who are distinct from the 
council of state, bad g^yen Tromp no orders to strike, 
but had left him to his own discretion with regard to that 
vun but much contested ceremonial. They seemed will- 
ing to introduce the claim of an equality with the new 
commonwealth, and to interpret the formal respect payed 
the English flag as a deference due only to the monarchy. 
This circumstance forms a strong presumption agaunst the 
narrative of the Dutch admiral. The whole Orange 
party, it must be remarked, to which Tromp was suspected 
to adhere, were desirous of a war with England. 

Blake, though his squadron consisted only of fifteen 
vessels, reinforced, after the battle began, by eight under 
captain Bourne, maintained the fight with bravery for 
five hours^ and sunk one ship of the enemy, and took 
another. Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch 
fleet retired towards the coast of Holland. The populace 
of London were enraged, and would have insulted the 
Dutch ambassadors, who lived at Chelsea, had not the 
council of state sent guards to protect them. 

When the States heard of this action, of which the 
consequences were easily foreseen, they were in the utmost 
consternation. They immediately dispatehed Paw, pen-, 
sionary of Holland, as their ambassador extraordinary to 
London, and ordered him to lay before the parliament 
the narrative which Tromp had sent of the late ren- 
counter. They entreated them, by all the bands of their 
common religion and common lib^ies, not to precipitate 
themselves into hostile measures, but to appoint com- 
missioners, who should examine every circumstence of the 
action, and clear up the truth, which lay in obscurity. 
And they pretended that they had given no orders to tfadr 
admiral to offer any violence to the English, bat would 
severely punish him, if they found, upon inquiry, that he 
had been guilty of an action which tiiey so much disap- 
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proved. The imperious parliament would hearken to 
none of these reasons or remonstrances. Elated by the 
numerous successes which they had obtained over their 
domestic enemies, . they thought that every thing must 
yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly seized the 
opportunity, which they sought, of making war upon the 
States. They demanded that, without any farther delay 
or inquiry, reparation should be made for all the damages 
which the English had sustained. And when this demand 
was not complied with, they dispatched orders for com- 
mencing war against the United Provinces. 

Blake sailed northwards with a numerous fleet, and 
fell upon the herring busses, which were escorted by 
twelve men of war. All these he either took or dispersed. 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a hundred sail. 
When these two admirals were within sight of each other, . 
and preparing for battle, a furious storm attacked them. 
Blake took shelter in the English harbours. The Dutch 
fleet was dispersed, and received great damage. 

Sir George Ayscue, though he commanded' only forty 
ships, according to the English accounts, engaged, near 
Plymouth (I6tb Aug.), the famous de Ruiter, who had 
under him fifty ships of war, with thirty merchantmen. 
The Dutch ships were indeed of inferior force to the 
English. De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe who has 
attained a renown equal to that of the greatest general, 
defended himself so well, that Ayscue gained no advantage 
over him. Night parted them in the greatest heat of the 
action4 De Ruiter next day sailed off with his convoy. 
The English fleet had been so shattered in the fight, 
that it was not able to pursue. 

Near the coast of Kent, Blake, seconded by Bourne and 
Pen, met a Dutch squadron (28th Oct.), nearly equal in 
numbers, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A 
battle was fought, much to the disadvantage of the Dutch. 
Their rear admiral was boarded and taken. Two other 
vessels were sunk, and one blown up. The Dutch next 
day made sail towards Holland. 

The English were not so successful in the Mediter- 
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ranean. Van Galen, with much superior force, attacked 
captain Badily, and defeated him. He boug^ht, however^ 
his victory with the loss of his life. 

Sea-fights are seldom so decisive as to disable the van- 
quished from making head in a little time against the 
vieturs. Tromp, seconded by de Ruiter, met, near the 
Goodwins, with Blake (29th Nov.), whose fleet was in- 
ferior to the Dutch, but who resolved not to decline the 
combat. A furious battle commenced, where the ad- 
mirals on both sides, as well as the inferior officers and 
seamen, exerted great bravery. In this action the Dutch 
had the advantage. Blake himself was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two ships were 
burned, and one sunk ; and night came opportunely to 
save the EngUsh fleet. After this victory, Tromp, in a 
bravado, fixed a broom to his main-mast ; as if he were 
resolved to sweep the sea entirely of all English vessels. 

1653. Great preparations were made in England, in 
order to wipe off this disgrace. A gallant fleet of eighty 
sail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 
him, together with Monk, who had been sent for from 
Scotland. When the English lay off Portland (18th Feb.), 
they descried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of seventy- 
six vessels sadling up the channel, along with a convoy o£ 
300 merchantmen, who had received orders to wait at the 
isle of Rh^, till the fleet should arrive to escort them. 
Tromp, and, under him, de Ruiter, commanded the Dutch. 
This battle was the most furious that had yet been fought 
between these warlike and rival nations. Three days was 
the combat continued with the utmost rage and obstinacy ; 
and Blake, who was victor, gained not more honour than 
Tromp, who was vanquished. The Dutch admiral made 
a skilful retreat, and saved all the merchant ships, except 
thirty. He lost, however, eleven ships of war, had 2000 
men slain, and near 1500 taken prisoners. The English, 
though many of their ships were extremely shattered, 
had but one sunk. Their slain were not much inferior 
in number to those of the enemy. 

All these successes of the English were chiefly owing to 
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the superior size of their vessels ; an advantage which aU 
the skill and hrayery of the Dutch admirals could not 
compensate. By means of ship-money, an imposition 
which had been so much complained of, and in some 
respects with reason, the late king^ had put the navy into 
a situation which it had never attained in any former 
rei^n ; and he ventured to hulld ships of a size which was 
then unusual. But the misfortunes which the Dutch met 
with in battle, were small in comparison of those which 
their trade sustained from the English. Their whole com- 
merce by the channel was cut off: «ven that to the Baltic 
was much infested by English privateers. Their fisheries 
were totally suspended. A great number of their sbips« 
above 1600, bad fallen into the hands of the enemy. And 
all this distress they suffered, not for any national interest 
or necessity ; but from vain points of honour and personal 
resentments, of which it was difficult to give a satisfactory 
account to the public. They resolved, therefore, to gratify 
the pride of the parliament, and to make some advances 
towards peace. They met not, however, with a favourable 
reception; and it was not without pleasure that they 
learned the dissolution of that haughty assembly, by the 
violence of Cromwel; an event from which they expected 
a more prosperous turn to their affairs. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE PARUAMENT. 

The zealous republicans in the parliament had not 
been the chief or first promoters of the war ; but when it 
was once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from it 
every possible advantage. On all occasions they set up the 
fleet in opposition to the army, and celebrated the glory 
and successes of their naval armaments. They insisted 
on the intolerable expence to which the nation was sub- 
jected, and urged the necessity of diminishing it, by a 
reduction of the land-forces. They had ordered some re- 
giments to serve on board the fleet, in the quality of 
marines. And Cromwel, by the whole train of their pro- 
ceedlngSi evidently saw that they had entertained a jea- 
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•]<Hisy of bis power and ambitkm, and were resolved to 
bring him to a subordination under their authonty. With* 
out scruple or delay he resolved to prevent them. 

On such firm foundations was built the credit of this 
extraordinary man, that though a gpreat master of fraud 
and dissimulation, he judged it superfluous to employ any 
disguise in conducting this bold entei^se. He summoned 
a general council of officers ; and immediately found that 
they were disposed to receive whatever impressions he 
was pleased to give them. Most of them were his crea- 
tures, had owed their advancement to his favour, and 
relied entirely upon him for their future preferment* The 
breach being already made between the military and 
civil powers, when the late king was seized at Holdenby; 
the general officers regarded the parliament as at once 
their creature and their rival; and thought that they 
themselves were entitled to share among them those offices 
and riches, of which its members had so long kept pos^ 
session. Harrison, Rich, Overton, and a few others, who 
retained some principle, were guided by notions so extrap 
vagant, that they were easily deluded into measures the 
most violent and most criminal. And the whole army had 
already been guilty of such illegal and atrocious actions, 
that they could entertain no farther scruple with regard 
to any enterprise which might serve their selfish or fa-> 
natical purposes. 

•In the council of officers it Was presently voted to frame 
a remonstrance to the parliament. After complaining of 
the arrears due to the army, they there desired the parlia- 
ment to refiect how many years they had sat, and what 
professions they had formerly made of their intentions to 
new-model the representative, -and establish successive 
parliaments, who might bear the burthen of national af- 
fairs, from which they themselves would gladly, after so 
much danger and fatigue, be at last relieved. They con^* 
fessed Ahat the parliament had achieved great enterprises^ 
and had surmounted mighty difficulties ; yet was it an 
injury, they said, to the rest of the nation to be excluded 
from bearing any part in the service of tteir country. 
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It was HOW full time for them to give place to others ; 
and they therefore desired them, after settling a council 
who might execute the laws during the interval, to sum- 
mon a new parliament, and establish that free and equal 
government, which they had so long promised to the 
people. 

The parliament took this remonstraAOe in ill pkrt, and 
made a sharp reply to the council of officers. The officers 
insisted on their advice ; and by mutual altercation and 
opposition the breach became still wider between the army 
and the commonwealth. Cromwel, finding matters ripe 
for his purpose, called a councU of officers (20th April), 
in order to come to a determination with regard to the 
public settlement. As he had here many friends, so had 
he also some opponents. Harrison having assured the 
council that the general sought only to pave the way for 
the government of Jesus and bis saints, major Streator 
briskly replied, that Jesus ought then to come quickly : 
for if he delayed it till after Christmas, he would come 
too late ; he would find his place occupied. While the 
officers were in debate, colonel Jngoldsby informed Croon- 
wel, that the parliament was sitting, and had come to a 
resolution not to dissolve themselves, but to fill up the 
house by new elections ; and was at that very time en- 
gaged in deliberations with regard to this expedient. 
Cromwel in a rage immediately hastened to the house, 
and carried a body of 300 soldiers along with him. Some 
of them be placed at the door, some in the lobby, some 
on the stairs. He first addressed himself to his friend 
St. John, and told him that he had come with a purpose 
of doing what grieved him to the very soul, and what he 
had earnestly with tears besought the Lord not to impose 
upon him : but there was a necessity, in order to the glory 
of God and good of the nation. He sat down for some 
time, and heard the debate. He beckoned Harrison, and 
told him that be now judged the parliament ripe for a 
dissolution. " Sir," said Harrison, " the work is very 
great and dangerous ; I desire you seriously to consider, 
before you engage in it."—" You say well," replied the 
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general; and thereupon sat (till about a quarter of an 
hour. When the question was ready to be put, be said 
a^in to Harrison; " This is the time : I must do it.*' 
And suddenly starting up, he loaded the parliament with 
the vilest reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, op 
pression, and robbery of the public. Then stamping with 
bis foot, which was a signal for the soldien to enter; 
** For shame," said he to the parliament, " get you gone ; 
give place to honester men; to those who will more 
laithfiilly discharge their trust. You are no longer a 
parliament : I tell you, you are no longer a parliament. 
The Lord has done with you : he has chosen other in- 
struments for carrying on his work." Sir Harry Vane 
exclaiming against this proceeding, he cried with a loud 
voice, *' O! sir Hany Vane, sir Hany Vane! the Lord 
deliver me from sir Harry Vane!" Taking hold of Martin 
by the cloak, '* Thou art a whore-master," said he. To 
another, " Thou art an adulterer." To a third, " Thou 
art a drunkard and a glutton :" *' And thou an extor- 
tioner," to a fourth. He commanded a soldier to seize 
the mace. ** What shall we do with this bauble ? here, 
take it away. It. is you," said he, addressing himself to 
the house, " that have ibreed me upon this. I have 
sought the Lord night and day, that he would rather 
slay me than put me upon this work*" Having com- 
manded the soldiers to clear the hall, he himself went 
out the last, and ordering the doors to be locked, de- 
parted to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

In this furious manner, which so well denotes his ge- 
■uine character, did Cromwel, without the least opposi- 
tion, or even murmur, annihilate that famous assembly 
which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
and with astonishment at its crimes, and whose commence- 
ment was not more ardently desired by the people than 
was its final dissolution. All parties now reaped succes- 
. sively the melancholy pleasure of seeing the injuries which 
they had suffered, revenged on their enemies ; and that 
too by the same arts which had been practised agunst 
them. The king bad, in tome instaaees, fttmtaliMid his 
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prerogative beyond its just bounds ; and aided by the 
church, had well ni^h put an end to all the liberties and 
privileges of the nation. The presbyterians checked, the 
progress of the court and clergy, and excited, by cant 
and hypocrisy, the populace, first to tumults, then to war, 
against the king, the peers, and all the royalists. No 
sooner had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than 
the independents, under the appearance of still greater 
sanctity, instigated the army against them, and reduced 
them to subjection. The independents, amidst their empty 
dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were oppressed 
by the rebellion of their own servants, and fbuiMl them- 
selves at once eiposed to the insults of power and hatred 
of the people. By recent, as well as all ancient, example^ 
it was become evident that illegal violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may 
pursue, must inevitably end at last in the arbitrary and 
despotic government of a single person. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
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CROMWEL'S BIRTH AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

OLIVER CROMWEL, in whose hands the dissolution 
of the partiament bad left the whole power, civil and 
military, of three kingdoms, was bom at Huntingdon, the 
last year of the former centuiy, of a good family; though 
he himself, being the son of a 'second brother, inherited 
but a small estate from his father. In the course of his 
education he had been sent to the university; but his 
genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant 
occupations of learning, and he made small proficiencies 
in his studies. He even threw himself into a dissolute 
and disorderly course of life ; and he consumed in gaming, 
drinking, debauchery, and country riois, the more early 
years of bis youth, and dissipated part of his patrimony.. 
All of a sudden the spirit of reformation seized him ; he 
married, affected a grave and composed behaviour, entered 
into all the zeal and rigour of the puritanical party, and 
offered to restore to every one whatever sums he had 
formerly gained by gaming. The same vehemence of 
temper, which had transported him into the extremes of 
pleasure, now distinguished his religious habits. His house 
was the resort of all the zealous clergy of the party ; and 
his hospitality, as well as his liberalities to the silenced 
and deprived ministers, proved as chargeable as his former 
debaucheries. Though he had acquired a tolerable fortune 
by a maternal uncle, he found his affairs so injured by his 
«xpeuoes, that he was obliged to take a farm at St. Ives, 
and apply himself, for some years, to agriculture as a pro- 
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iessioo. But this expedient served rather to involve him 
in farther debts and difficulties. The long prayers which 
he said to his family in the mornings, and again in the 
afternoon, consumed his own. time and that of bis plough- 
men; and he reserved no leisure for the care of his tem- 
poral affairs. His active mind, superior to the low occu- 
pations to which be was condemned, preyed upon itself j 
and be indulged his imagination in'visions, illuminations, 
revelations; the great nourishment of tbat bypocon- 
driacal temper, to which he was ever subject. Urged by 
bis wants and his piety, he had made a party with Hamb- 
den, his near kinsman, who was pressed only by the latter 
motive, to transport himself into New England, now be- 
come the retreat of the more zealous among the puritanical 
party; and it was an order of council which obliged them 
to disembark and remain in England. Tbe earl of Bedford, 
who possessed a large estate in the Fen Country, near 
the isle of Ely, having undertaken to drain these mo- 
rasses, was obliged to apply to the king ; and by the 
powers of the prerogative, he got commissioners ap. 
pointed, who conducted that work, and divided ihe new- 
acquired land among the several proprietors. He met with 
opposition from many, among whom Cromwel distiii. 
guished himself; and this was the first public oppor- 
tunity which he had met with of discovering the factious 
zeal and obstinacy of his character. 

From accident and intrigue be was chosen by tbe town 
of Cambridge member of the long parliament. His do- 
mestic affairs were then in great disorder : and he seemed 
not to possess any talents which could qualify him to rise 
in that public sphere into which be was now at lest en- 
tered. His person was ungraceful, his dress sloven T\ , his 
voice untuneable, his elocution homely, tedious, obscure^ 
and embarrassed. The fervour of his spirit freq'.ifntly 
prompted him to rise in the house ; but be was nut i>eard 
with attention : his name, for above two years, is not to 
be found oftener than twice in any committee ; and those 
committees, into which he was admitted, were chosen for 
affairs whieb would ioor9 iDt«reftt thv zvalots than the men 
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6f business. In comparison of the eloquent speakers and 
fine {^ntlemen of the bouse, he was entirely overlooked ; 
and bis friend Hambdeu alone was acquainted with the 
depth of bis genius, and foretold that, if a civil war should 
ensue, be would soon rise to eminence and distinction. 

Cromwel hioiself seems to have been conscious wbeni 
his strength lay ; and partly from that motive, partly from 
the uncontrollable fury of his zeal, he always joined that 
party which pushed every thing to extremititss against the 
king. He was active in promoting the famous remon- 
strance, which was the signal for all the ensuing commo- 
tions ; and when, after arlong debate, it was carried by a 
•mall minority, he told lord Falkland, that if the question 
had been lost, he was resolved next day to have con- 
verted into ready money the remains of his fortune, and 
immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this reso- 
lution, he said, peculiar to himself: many others of hiB 
party he knew to be equally determined. 

He was no less than forty-three years of age, when be 
first embraced the militaiy profession ; and by force of 
genius, without any master, he soon became an excellent 
officer ; though perhaps he never reached the fame of a 
consummate commander. He raused a troop of horse ; 
fixed his quarters in Cambridge ; exerted great severity 
towards that university, which zealously adhered to the 
royal party ; and showed himself a man who would go all 
lengths in favour of that cause which he had espoused. 
He would not allow his soldiers to perplex their hea<b 
with those subtleties of fighting by the king's authority 
against his person, and of obeying his majest/s commands 
signified by both houses of parliament : he plainly told 
them that, if he met the king in battle, he would fire 
a pistol in his face as readily as against any other man. 
His troop of horse be soon augmented to a regiment ; 
aiid he first instituted that discipline and inspired that 
spirit which rendered the parliamentary armies in the 
end victorious. ** Your troops," said he to Hambden, ac- 
cording to his own account,^ *' are most of them old de« 
tayed serving men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows; 
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the king's forces are composed of gentlemen's younger 
sons and persons of good quality. And do you think that 
the mean spirits of such base and low fellows as ours will 
ever be able to encounter gentlemen that have honour 
and courage and resolution in them ? You must get men of 
spirit, and take it not ill that I say, of a spirit that is 
likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am 
sure you will still be beaten, as you have hitherto been, 
in every encounter.** He did as he proposed. He en« 
listed the sons of freeholders and fanners. He carefully 
invited into his regiment all the zealous fanatics through- 
out England. When they were collected in a body, their 
enthusiastic spirit still rose to a higher pitch. Their 
colonel, from his own natural character, as well as from 
policy, was sufficiently inclined to increase the flame. 
He preached, he prayed, he fought, he punished, he re- 
warded. The wild enthusiasm, together with valour and 
discipline, still propagated itself; and all men cast their 
eyes on so pious and so successful a leader. From low 
commands he rose with great rapidity to be really the first, 
though in appearance only the second, in the army. By 
fraud and violence, he soon rendered himself the first in 
the state. In proportion to the increase of his authority, 
bis talents always seemed to expand themselves ; and be 
displayed eveiy day new abilities, which had lain dormant 
till the veiy emergence by which they were called forth 
into action. All Europe stood astonished to see a nation 
so turbulent and unruly, who, for some doubtful encroach- 
ments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered 
an excellent prince, descended from a long line of mo- 
narehs, now at last subdued and reduced to slavery by one, 
who, a few years before, was no better than a private 
gentleman, whose name was not known in the nation, and 
who was little regarded even in that low sphere to which 
he had always been confined. 

The indignation, entertained by the people, against an 
authority, founded on such manifest usurpation, was not 
so violent as might naturally be expected. Congratula- 
tory addresses, the first of the kind, were made to Cromwel 
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by the fleet, by the army, even by many of the chief cor- 
poratitfns and counties of Eng^land ; but especially by the 
several conj^regations of saints, dispersed throughout the 
kingdom.^ The royalists, though they could not love the 
roan who had embnied his hands in the blood of their sove- 
reign, expected more lenity from him, than from the jealous 
and imperious republicans, who had hitherto governed. 
The Presbyterians were pleased to see those men, by whom 
they had been outwitted and expelled, now in their turn 
expelled and outwitted by their own servant ; and they 
applauded him for this last act of violence upon the par- 
liament. These two parties composed the bulk of the 
nation, and kept the people in some tolerable temper. All 
men likewise, harassed with wars and factions, were glad 
to see any prospect of settlement. And they deemed it 
less ignominious to submit to a person of such admirable 
talents and capacity than to a few ignoble enthusiastic 
hypocrites, who, under the name of a republic, bad re- 
duced them to a cruel subjection. 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwel, were the 
party whose resentment he had the greatest reason to 
apprehend. That party, besides the independents, con- 
tained two sets of men, who are seemingly of the most 
opposite principles, but who were then united by a simili- 
tude of genius and of character. The first and most num^ 
rous were the millenarians, or fifth-monarchy men, who 
insisted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all dis- 
tinction in magistracy roust be abolished, except what 
arose from piety and holiness ; who expected suddenly the 
second coming of Christ upon earth ; and who pretended* 
that the saints in the mean while, that is, themselves, 
were alone entitled to govern. The second were the 
deists, who had no other object than political liberty, who 
denied entirely the truth of revelation, and insinuated, 
that all the various sects, so heated against each other, 
were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of such 
daring geniuses were not contented with the ancient and 
legal forms of civil government ; but challenged a degree 
of freedom beyond what they expected ever to. eiyoy under 
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any monarchy. Martin, Challooer, Harrington, Sidney, 
IViidnian, Nevil, were esteemed the heads of this small 
division. 

BAREBONETS PARLIAMENT. 

The deists were perfectly hated by Cromwel, because he 
had no hold of enthusiasm, by which he could govern or 
over-reach them; he therefore treated them with great 
rigour and disdain, and usually denominated them the 
heathens. As the millenarians had a great interest in the 
army, it was much more important for him to gain their 
confidence; and their size of understanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years it had 
been so usual a topic of conversation to discourse of par- 
liaments and councils and senates, and the soldiers them- 
selves had been so much accustomed to enter into that 
spirit, that Cromwel thought it requisite to establish some- 
thuig which might bear the face of a commonwealth. He 
supposed that God, in his providence, had thrown the 
whole right, as well as power, of government into his 
hands; and without any more ceremony, by the advice of 
his council of officers, he sent summons to a hundred and 
twenty-eight persons of different towns and counties of 
England, to five of Scotland, to six of Ireland. He pre- 
tended, by his sole act and deed, to devolve upon these tho 
whole authority of the state. This legislative ))ower they 
were to exercise during fifteen months, and they were 
afterwards to choose the same number of persons, who 
might succeed them in that high and important office. 

There were great numbers at that time, who made it 
a principle always to adhere to any power which was 
uppermost, and to support the established government. 
This maxim is not peculiar to the people of that age ; but 
what may be esteemed peculiar to tbeni, is, that there 
prevailed a hypocriticfd phrase for expressing so prudential 
a conduct: it was called a waiting upon providence. 
When providence, therefore, was so kind as to bestow ' 
on these men, now assembled together, the supreme 
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autliorityy they miut have been veiy unffprateful, if, ih 
their tarn, they had been wanting in oonplaiiance towards 
her. They immediately (4th July) voted themselves a 
parliament ; and having; their own consent, as well as 
that of Oliver Cromwel, for their legislative authority, 
they now proceeded veiy lively to the exercise of it. 

In this notaMe assembly were some persons of the rank 
of gentlemen ; but the far greater part were low m^^ 
chanics ; fifth-monarchy men, anabaptists, antinomians, 
independents; the very dregs of the fenatics. They 
began with seeking God by prayer: this office was per- 
formed by eight or ten g0ed men of the assembly \ and 
with so much success, that, according to the confession of 
all, they had never bdbre, in any of their devotional exer- 
cises, enjoyed so much of the holy spirit as was then 
communicated to them.' Their hearts were, no doubt, 
dilated when they considered the high dignity, to which 
they supposed themselves exalted. They had been told 
by Cromwel, in his first discourse, that he never looked to 
see such a day, when Christ should be so owned.^ They 
thought it, therefore, their duty to proceed to a thorough 
reformation, and to pave the way for the reign of the 
Redeemer, and for that great work which, it was expected, 
the Lord was to bring forth among them. All fanatics 
being consecrated by their own fond imaginations, na« 
turally bear an antipathy to the ecclesiastics, who claim 
a peculiar sanctity, derived merely from their oflice and 
priestly character. This parliament took hito considera- 
tion the abolition of the clerical function, as savouring 
of popery; and the taking away of tithes, which they 
called a relict of Judaism. Learning also and the univer- 
sities were deemed heathenish and unnecessary : the com- 
mon law was denominated a badge of the conquest and 
of Norman slavery ; and they threatened the lawyers with 
a total abrogation of their profession. Some steps were 
even taken towards an abolition of the chancery,^ the 
highest court of judicature in the kingdom; and th6 
Mosaical law was intended to be established as the sole 
System of English jurisprodence.* 
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Of aUthe extraordinary schemes adopted by these legis- 
lators, they had not leisure to finish any, except that which 
established the legal solemnization of marriage by the 
civil magistrate alone, without the interposition of the 
clergy. They found themselves exposed to the derision of 
the public. Among the fanatics of the house, there was 
an active member, much noted for his long prayers, ser- 
mons, and harangues. He was a leather-seller in London: 
his name Praise-god JBarehone, This ridiculous name, 
which seems to have been chosen by some poet or alle- 
■ gorist to suit so ridiculous a personage, struck the fancy 
of the people ; and they commonly affixed to this assem- 
bly the appellation of Barebone's parliament.'^ 

The Dutch ambassadors endeavoured to enter into ne- 
gotiation with this parliament ; but, though protestants 
and even presbyterians, they met with a bad reception 
from those who pretended to a sanctity so much superior. 
The Hollanders were regarded as worldly-minded men, 
intent only on commerce and industiy; whom it was 
fitting the saints should first extirpate, ere they undertook 
that great wdrk, to which they believed themselves des- 
tined by providence, of subduing Antichrist, the man of 
sin, and extending to the uttermost bounds of the earth 
the kingdom of the Redeemer.^ The ambassadors finding 
themselves proscribed, not as enemies of England, but of 
Christ, remained in astonishment, and knew not which 
was most to be admired, the implacable spirit or egregious 
folly of these pretended saints. 

Cremwel began to be ashamed of his l^lature. If 
he ever had any design in summoning so preposterous 
an assembly beyond amusing the populace and the army, 
he had intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers; and faGe 
had so far succeeded as to make them desire any other 
government, which might secure their professions, now 
brought in danger by these desperate fanatics. Cromwel 
himself was dissatisfied, that the parliament, though th<qr 
.had derived all their authority from him, began to pretend 
4power from the I^ord,^ and to insist already on their 
diviiie commission. He had be^a citf«£ui tp summoo 
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in hU writs several persons entirely devoted to him. By 
concert, these met early ; and it was mentioned by some 
among them, that tla^ sitting of this parUaraent any longer 
would be of no service to the nation. They hastened, 
(I2th Dec.) therefore, to Cromwei, along with Rouse, 
their speaker; and, by a formal deed of assignment, re- 
stored into his hands that supreme authority which they 
had so lately received from him. General Harrison and 
about twenty more remained in the house ; and that they 
might prevent the reign of the saints from coming to an 
untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and ' 
began to draw up protests. They were soon interrupted 
by colonel White, with a party of soldiers. He asked them 
what they did there ? " We are seeking the Lord,* said 
they. " Then you may go elsewhere," replied he : ** for 
to my certain knowledge, he has not been here these many 
years." 

CROMWEL MADE PROTECTOR. 

The military being now in appearance, as well as in 
reality, the sole power which prevailed in the nation, 
Cromwei thought fit to indulge a new fancy : for he seems 
not to have had any deliberate plan in all these alterations. 
Lambert, his creature, who, under the appearance of ob- 
sequiousness to him, indulged an unbounded ambition^ 
proposed in a council of officers to adopt another scheme of 
government, and to temper the liberty of a commonwealth 
by the authority of a single person, who should be known 
by the appellation of protector. Without delay, he pre- 
pared what was cdMed the instrument rf government, con- 
taining the plan of this new legislature ; and, as it was 
supposed to be agreeable to the general, it was immedi- 
ately voted by the council of officers. Cromwei was de- 
clared protector ; and with great solemnity installed in 
that high office. 

So little were these men endpwed with the spirit of 
legislation, that they confessed, or rather boasted, tba(t 
they had employed only four days in drawing this instnl- 
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ment, by which the whole goverumeiit of three kingidomt 
was pretended to be regulated aiid adjusted to all suc- 
ceeding generations. There appears no difScuky in be- 
lieving them ; when it is considered how crude and undi- 
gested a system of civil polity th^y endeavoured to estab^ 
lish. The chief articles of the instrument are these: 
A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty- 
one nor be less than thirteen persons. These were to eqjoy 
their office during life or good behaviour ; and in case of 
a vacancy, the remaining members named three, of whom 
the protector chose one. The protector was appointed 
supreme magistrate of the commonwealth : in his name 
was all justice to be administered; from him were all 
magistracy and honours derived ; he had the power of 
pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and treason ; to 
him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. The right of 
peace, war, and alliance, rested in him ; but in these par- 
ticulars he was to act by the advice and with the consent 
of his council. The power of the sword was vested in the 
protector jointly with the parliament, while it was sitting, 
or with the coundl of state in the intervals. He was ob» 
liged to summon a parliament every three yearsyancj^ allow 
them to sit five months,without adyournment, prorogation^ 
or dissolution. The bills, which they passed, were to be 
presented to the protector for his assent ; but if within 
twenty da^i it were not obtained, they were to become 
laws by the authority alone of parliament. A standing 
army for Great Britain and Ireland was established, of 
30,000 foot and 10,000 horae ; and funds were assigned 
for their support. These were not to be diminished with- 
out consent of the protector; and in this article alone h« 
assumed a negjkive. During the intervals of parliament, 
the protector and couucU had the power of enacting laws, 
which were to be valid till the next meeting of parliament 
Tlie chancellor, treasurer, admiral, chief governors of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the chief justices of both tha. 
benches, must be chosen with the approbation of parlia- 
ment ; and in the intervals, witl^ the approbation of tha 
council, to be afterwards ratified by parliament. The 
VpuVIII. 2 
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proteetor was to eiijoy bis ofiee^ during: life; and on hie 
death, the place was inmecHiiUiy to be supplied by the 
council. Tbit was the instrament ofigoremment enacted 
by tbe council of effficers, and soteranly swoni to by 
Oliyer Cromwel. 'The council of state,* named by tiie h^ 
strament, were "fifteen men entirely devoted to the pro- 
tector, and by reason of the opposition aawng' theniwivci 
in party and principles, not lik«ly ever to combine agaattt 
him. 

Cromwel said that >he accepted die dignity of protector, 
-merely that he might exert the duty of a constable, anB 
preserve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed were brougllt 
to that pass, by the larious animosities of the several fiMS- 
tions, that the extenstvo antfaority and even aibitraiy 
power of some fint magistrate was become a neeessaiy 
evil, in order to keep the people from relapsing into blood 
and confusion. Tbe independents were too small a party 
ever to establish a popular goverment, or intnist the 
nation, where they had so Htde interest, with the fras 
choice of its repreeentatiyes. The pfesbyterians had 
"adopted the violent maxims of persecut^n ; incompatible 
•at all times with the peace of society, much more with the 
*wild aeal of those numerous sects Which prevailed among 
the people. The royalists were so much enraged by thto 
ii^uries which they bad -sufiered, that the other prevailing 
parties would never submit to them, who, they kne^, were 
enabled merely by tbe execution of the ancient laws, to 
take severe vengeance upon them. Had Cromwel been 
guilty of no crime but this temporaiy nsurpatiim, the plea 
of necessity and puUic good, which he alleged, might be 
allowed, in every view, a reasonable exem for iiti con- 
duct. 

During the variety of ri^Reolous and distracted seenet, 
which tbe civil government eiefaibited in England, the 
military force was exerted with vigour, conduct, and una- 
nimity ; and nev«r did tbe kingdom appear more formi- 
dable to all foreign nations. The English fleet, consisting 
of an hundred sail, and commanded by Monk and Dean, 
and under then» by Pen and Lawson, net, near the ouoit 
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of Flanders, with the Dutch fleety equally numerouB, and 
oomiaanded by Tromp. The two republics were not in- 
tened by asgr national • antipathy, and their interests 
rtty little interfered: yet few battles have been disputed 
fnUi^niore fierce aad obsdnate eourage than were those 
«Mliy wunk oombilfiy. whieh'wepe fought during this short, 
Wfe violent, war. The desire of remaining sole lords of 
tiie ooaftn animated thaae States to an honourable emu^ 
hution against each other. After a battle of two days, in the 
first of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in the 
sise of their ships, were obliged, with great loss, to retire' 
Into thetrharbonrs. Blake, towards the end of the flght^ 
joined'his coontfymeD with eighteen sail. The English 
fleet lay offthecoastofHolUmd, and totallyinterrupted the' 
ooouneree of that republic. 

Hie ambassador* whom the Dutch had sent over to 
England, gnve them hopes of peace. But as they could 
obtain no cessation of hostilities, the States, unwilling 
to sufibr any longer the loss and dishonour of being' 
Uoekaded by the enemy, made the utmost efforts to re- 
cover their injured honour. Never on any occasion did the 
power and vigour of that republic appear in a more con- 
ipicuous . light. ' In a few weeks, they had repaired and* 
manned their fleet ; and they equipped some ships of a- 
laiger siae than any which th<!y had hitherto sent to sea. 
T^pomp issued out, determined again to fight the victors, 
and to die rather than* to 3^ld the contest. - He met with- 
the enemy (29th July), comoianded by Monk ; and both 
sides immediately rushed into the combatr Tromp, gal- 
lantly animating his men, with his sword drawn, was shot 
thsough the heart with a musket-ball. This event alone 
decided th^ battle in favour of the English. Though 
naar thirty ships of the Dutch- were sunk and taken, they ^ 
little regnaded thia lose compared with that of their brare 
admiral* 
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PEACE WITH HOLLAND. 

Meanwhile the negotiations of peace werecontiniully 
advancing. The States, overwhelmed with the expence 
of the war, terrified by their losses, and mortified by their 
defeats, were extremely desirous of an accommodation 
with an enemy whom they found, by experience, too 
powerful for them. The king having shown an inclination 
to serve on board their fleet ; though they expressed their 
sense of the honour intended them, they declined an offer 
which might inflame the quarrel with the English com- 
monwealth. The great obstacle to the peace was found 
not to be any animosity on the part of the English ; but 
on the contrary a desire too earnest of union and confe- 
deracy. Cromwel had revived the chimerical scheme of 
a coalition with the United Provinces ; a total conjunc« 

tion of government, privileges, interests, and councils 

16*54. This project appeared so wild to the States, that they 
wondered any man of sense could ever entertain it ; and 
they refiued (15th April) to enter into conferences with 
regard to a proposal, which could serve only to delay any 
practicable scheme of accommtxlation. The peace was at 
last signed by Cromwel, now invested with the dignity of 
protector; and it proves sufficiently, that the war had 
been impolitic, since, after the most signal victories, no 
terms more advantageous could be obtained. A defensive 
league was made between the two republics. They agreed 
each of them to banish the enemies of the other; those 
who had been concerned in the massacre of Amboyna were 
to be punished, if any remuned alive; the honour of the 
flag was yielded to the English; eighty-five thousand 
pounds were stipulated to be paid by the Dutch East 
India c(»mpany for losses which the English company had 
sustained ; and the island of Polerone in the East Indict 
was promised to be ceded to the latter. 

Cromwel, jealous of the connexions between the royal 
family and that of Orange, insisted on a separate article ; 
that neither the young prince nor any of his family should 
ever be invested with the dignity of stadholder. The pro« 
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vince of Holland, strongly prejudiced against that office, 
which they esteemed dangerous to liberty, secretly ratified 
this article. The protector, knowing that the other pro- 
vinces would not be induced to make such a concession, 
was satisfied with this security. 

The Dutch war being successful, and the peace resr- 
sonable, brought credit to Cromwel's administration. An 
act of justice, which he exercised at home, gave likewise 
satisfaction to the people $ though the regularity of it may 
perhaps appear somewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa» 
brother to the Portuguese ambassador, and joined with 
him in the same commission,'® fancying himself to>be 
insulted, came upon the exchange, armed and attended 
by several servants. By mistake, he fell on a gentleman* 
whom he took for the person that had given him the 
offence ; and having butchered him with many wounds* 
he and all his attendants took shelter in the house of the 
Portuguese ambassador, who had connived at this base 
enterprise.'* The populace surrounded the house, and 
threatened to set fire to it. Cromwel sent a guard, wh» 
seized all the criminals. They were brought to trial: 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the ambassador, 
who pleaded the privileges of his office, don Pantaleon 
was executed on Tower-hilL The laws of nations were 
here plainly violated: but the crime committed by the 
Portuguese gentleman was to the last degree atrocious ; 
and the vigorous chastisement of it, suiting so well the 
undented character of Cromwel, was universally approved 
of at home and admired among foreign nations. The 
gituation of Portugal obliged that court to acquiesce ; and 
the ambassador soon -after signed with the protector a treaty 
of peace and alliance, which was very advantageous to 
the English commerce. 

Ano^er act of severity, but necessary in his situation, 
was, at the very same time, exercised by the protector, in 
the capital punishment of Gerrard and Vowel, two royal- 
iits, who were accused of conspiring against his life. He 
had erected a high court of justice for their trial ; an in- 
fringement of the ancient laws, which at this time was 
Z3 
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become toiiliVy but one to wbidi no custom or precedent, 
could reconcile the nation. Juries were found altofetlier 
unmanageable. Tbe restless Iilbnm» for new offencesi 
had been brought to a newtrial; and had been acquitted, 
with new triumph and exultation. If no other method 
of conviction had been devised during; this illegal and un- 
Pl^pular goyemmenty all its enemies were assured of entire . 
impjmiiy. 

A. NEW FARLUiMEKT. 

The protector had occasion to observe the pnjudioeaf 
entertained against his government, by the dispo^Uonof: 
the pariiameaty which he summoned on the third of Sepk- 
tember, that day of the year on which he gained his two. 
great victories of Dunbar and Worcester, and which be^ 
always regarded as fortunate for hiau It must be cob^ 
iessedy that, if we are left to gather CromweVs intentions 
from his instrument of government, it is such a mutkar, 
piece, that we cannot easily coiyecture, whether he se^. 
Dou&ly meant to establish & tyranny or a republic. Oo^ 
one hand, a first magistrate, so extensive in a goveni* 
ment, seemed necessary both for the dignity and tran* 
quilUty of the state ; and the authority, which he assiuned 
as protector, was, in some respects, inferior to the prero* 
gatives, which the laws intrusted and still intrust to thia 
miog. On the other hand, the legislative power, whidi 
be reserved to himself and council^ together with so great 
9fk army, independent of the parliament, were bad pcog» 
nostics of his intention to submit to a civU and legal oob^ 
ititution. But if this were not his intention, the method 
in which he distributed and conducted the elections, beings 
so favourable to liberty, forms an incousistenqr which ia 
not easily accotrnted for. He deprived of their right of 
election all the small boroughs, places the. most- exposed 
to influence and corruption. Of 400 members, which rt-^ 
l^wsented England, 970 were chosen by the counties. 
The rest were elected, by London, and the mora oonsi^ 
4mble corporations, The lower popjolaee too^ sc^ cay^l^ 
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etUtt of 900 povnili Talue was neoessaiy to entitle any 
o^ to a vote. The elections of this parliament were con* 
dnoted with perfect freedom $ and, excepting that such 
of the royalists as had borne arms against the parliament 
and att tk^ sons were exdnded, a more fiur representation 
of tb» people could not be desired or expected. Thirty 
ngtembem were returned from Scotland; as many fh>m 
lrelaiM|< 

TheprotBctor seems to have been disappointed, when 
he found that all (We precautions, which were probably . 
nothing but covers to his ambition, had not procured him 
the coitfidenca of the public. Though Cromwel's ad* 
ninistration was less odious to every party than that of 
any other party* yet was it entirely acceptable to none. . 
Tiie rafalisl)i had been instructed by the king to remain 
quiet* and to cover themselvea under the appearance of 
rfpMhlicans ; and they found in this latter faction such 
inveterate hatred against the protector, that they could 
mit wish for more lialpus adrersaries to his authority. It 
was maintained by them^ that the pretence of liberty and 
» popular dection was. but a new artifice of this great 
deoeiver, in order to lay. asleep the deluded nation, and 
give hiaiself leisure to rivet their chains more securely 
upon them : that in the instrument of government he 
openly declared his in^fttion of still retaining the same 
iyiyenaiy,army, by whose a ssi s ta nce he had subdued the 
ancient established government, and who would with less 
sgnAple obey lum, in overturning^ whenever he should 
pjease to order them, that new system, which he himself 
hpd been pleased to model: that being sensible of the. 
danfer and uncertainty of all militaiy government, he. 
endeavoured to intermix some appearance, and but an ap- 
pfanuywy of civil administration, and to balance the army 
b|r a.8eeming consent of the people : that the absurd trial, 
wiiich he had made, of a parliament, elected by himself, 
i42pointed perpetually to elect their successoi^ plainly 
pppved, that he aimed at nothing but temporary expe- 
^plSlbWAltotaUyAvenf to afm repvbiiqan governments^' 
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mm! pOMCMed not that mature and deliberate reflection, 
whicli could qualify faim to aet the part of a legishtor: 
that bis imperious character, which had betrayed itself in 
so many incidents, could never seriously submit to legal 
limitations ; nor would the very image of popular govern* 
ment be longer upheld than while conformable to his ar- 
bitrary will and pleasure : and that the best policy was to 
oblige him to take off the mask at once ; and either sub- 
mit entirely to that parliament, which he had summoned^ 
or, by totally rejecting its authority, leave himself no re* 
source but in his seditious and enthusiastic army. 

• In prosecution of these views, the parliament, havini^ 
heard the prutector^s speed», three hours long,'* and hav- 
ing chosen Lenthal for their speaker, immediately entered 
into a discussion of the pretended instrument of govern-' 
ment, and of that authority which Cromwel, by the title 
of protector, had assumed over the nation. The greatest 
liberty was used in arraigning this new dignity ; and even 
the personal character and conduct of Cromwel, escaped 
nor without censure. The utmost that could be.obtained 
by the officers and by the court party, for so they were 
called, was to protract the debate by arguments and long- 
speeches, and prevent the decision of a question, which, 
they were sensible, would be carried against them by 
a great majority. The protector, surprised and enraged 
at this refractory spirit in the parliament, which however 
he bad so much reason to expect, sent for them to the 
painted chamber, and with an air of great authority in« 
veighed against their conduct. He told them that no- 
thing could he more absurd than for them to dispute hit 
title; since the same instrument of government which 
made them a parliament, had invested him with the pro- 
tectorship ; and some points in the new constitution were 
supposed to be fundamentals, and were not on any pre- ' 
tence to be altered or disputed ; that among these were ' 
the government of the nation by a single person and a 
parUament, their joint authority over the army and 
militia, the succesuon of new parliaments and liberty of' 
eooicien tie ; and that with regard tto these pcrticalaity 
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there was reserved to him a negative voke, to wliie1i,'iii 
the other circumstances of government^ he confessed him- 
self .no wise entitled. 

1655. The protector now found the necessity of exacting 
a security which, had he foreseen the spirit of the house» 
he would with better grace have required at thdr first 
meeting.*^ He oUiged the members to sign a reeognitioD 
of his anthority, and an engagement not to propose or 
oonsent to any alteration in the government, as it was 
settled in a single person and a parUament ; and he placed 
guards at the door of the boase, who allowed none but 
subscribers to enter. Most of the members, after some 
hesitation, submitted to this condition; but retained the 
same refractory spirit which .tlmf bad discovered in tb^ 
first debates. The instnunenl government was taken 
in pieces, and examined, artieM by article, with the most 
scrupulous accuracy : very frfe topics were advaiicf*d witb 
the general ^probation of the house : and during the 
whole course of their proceedings, they neither sent up 
one bill to the prote<!tor, nor took any notice of him. 
Being informed that conspiracies were entered into be- 
tween the members and some malcontent officers, he has- 
tened to the dissolution of so dangerous an assemblyj» 
(32nd Jan.) By the uastrument of government, to wbidi 
he had sworn, no parliament could be dissolved till it bad 
sitten five months ; but Cromwel pretended, that a month 
contained onl^ twenty-eight days, according to the metbod 
of computation practised in paying the fleet and army« 
The fuU time, therefore, according to this reckonings 
being elapsed, the parliament was ordered to attend th« 
protector, who made them a tedious, confused, angry 
harangue, and dismissed them. Were we to judge of 
Cromwers capacity by this, and indeed by all bis other 
compositions, we should be apt to entertain no very 
favourable idea of it. But in the great variety of human 
geniuses, there are some which, though they see their ob- 
ject clearly and distinctly in general, yet, when they come 
tp unfold its parts by discourse or writing, lose that la* 
minous copception which they had before attained. MV 
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< ir q i a t »fig>ee iaMfttif to CtPimpd, >tiwwaw» dMk» 
umateUig^ flkMsiitien» ewa n^m 1m had no intcotiMi 
to disguise hii meaniiig : yet no man'i actioiit were ever«. 
im sueh a vaiiety.of difllciill. iacidmtt^ laen deeisire aad 
j|idicMue» 

llkeelectiai^of a diaoentciited>|»ariiuMiit is.« pMoleff 
^idlscenteBted nation: the angi^ and abnipt diBaDl«tioi» 
ef^tlMit pafliamewl ia almgrB anrato iBwaaae the genciai 
diseonteat. Tbemembeiaiof thi8aaMaihly» vetuniiBf>t» 
their oe«ntMS» pffopagated that-spifitolinat^ whieb tfac^ 
liadeicfffeedinthehoiiae. SirHany Vane and the oldie-. 
puMieansy who maintained tbaindisaolnUe authori*y>oC< 
the lon|ppariiainent> eneour a g e d the nnmwHi agfiinst thfa 
present uaorpation; though they acted to cautiooalyt a» 
to give tho protector no handle against them. Wildmaii' 
and. some others of that party carried stiU fiutfaer their 
conspiracies against their proteetoi^a audiority, Th»> 
royalistBy observing tfaia general iU*will towards the eata" 
hlishment^ could no lonfer be retained in snli$ecthNi; 
hut fiuioied that every one who was disaatisAad iilce^hen^ 
bad also embraced the sane views and inclinations. Thsy^ 
did not consider that the old pailiamentaiy party^ tbeogl^ 
many of them were diapleaaed^with Oamwel, who had'' 
dispossessed them' of their powers were still mora appca- 
faensive of any success to the royal causes whence^ besides^ 
9t certain prospect of the same consequence^ th^ hadao- 
t to dread the sgfwaet vengaaaco for thaJr 



INSURRBCTION OF THB ROYAUSM. Mitreh U. 

In concert with the king a conspiracy^ was enterad ioto* 
by the royalists tbreoghbutEngland; and nday of general' 
liNng appointed. Information of -tUsdesIgn waa coAv«ysd> 
to Cromwel. The proteotet^s admiidstration was ex« 
tremely vigilanti Thurlee» fans seeretaiy) bad spies every 
vrfaere. Manning, who had access to the king^i ikmilf» 
kept a regular correspondence with him. And <it was not' 
dMeolt to obtain intelligence of » a conMeraeyy i 
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99Xty dMRned wmsMg a p$atty mho ytSaed themselves mof 
-on teal and «Ma«ge» tfaaii'On seerecj and sobriety. fUStaiif 
of the loyalists wtte thrown into prison* Othen, on tba 
approoefa of the day> were terrified with the danger of tha 
uaAeettiaag, and reaoained at home. In one phice alone 
the ooBspirai^ broke into action. Penraddoc, Groves, 
^•nes, aiid other gentkraen of the west, entered SaHsbuiy 
with ahoitt 200 horse ; at the very time iriien the sheriff 
«ad Judges wero hol&ig'the assbses. These tiieymadb 
prisonen; and th^ proclaimed the khig. Contraiy to 
their ezpectatiens, tlvey reeeived no accession of force; 
«o provaleAt waa the terror of the established government. 
Having in Tun wandered abeot fn* some time, they wero 
totally disoottraged ; «Bd one troop of hone vras able att 
iut to mppress them. The leaders of die conspiracy, 
heing taken prlsonersy were capitally punished. The vH^ 
were sold'fnr'SlaveSy and trMttported to Barbadoes. 

The -tBsy sabdaing of this in aar reeti o u, which^ by tiia 
hoidiiess «f the ondertddng, struck at first a great terror 
hrto the nation, wafr a -singvdar fefidty to tiie protector; 
who eouM not, without d«^r, liave brought together anjr 
considerable body of l^s mutinous army, in order to sup- 
press it. The very insunreetion itsetf he regarded as a for* 
tunate evcttt ; since itproved the roidity of those conspira- 
«ieB, which his eneoiesy on every occasion, represented 
las merolMoBS, invented' to eekmr his tyrannical seve*- 
rities. He resolved to keep noionger any termswiih thfe 
royalists, who, though they wero not perhaps the most 
implacable of his enc ades, Wiere those whom he could 
oppress under the most plausihle pretences, and who met 
witfa least ooaatenaBoe And protection from his adherents. 
lie lamed an ediet, with tiie consent of his ooundl, for 
exiustiiigtiM tenth penny from that whole party ; in order, 
asha pretended* to «iake them pay tke expences to wbi^ 
dieir mntinoos disposition eontinuidly exposed the public. 
lASthottt regard to eomposttions, artides of capitulation^ 
or acta of indemsiity, ell the royalists, however harassed 
with former oppressioai, wero obliged anew to red^m, 
I by gveatauns of flMSQr; and many of them 
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were neduoed by these mukiptied diMstofS to extiene 
•paverty. Whoever wag known to be dieeffededy ^t^^ewHi 
<lay.. under any sMspiciont though no fuUt could beyM>v«d. 
.against him^ was exposed to the new exaction. , 

In order to raise thisimpositiott» which Qommonly pmniifd 
hy the naineof;deciraation, the proteetor institoled tweh* 
'major-generals;, and iUvided the whole kingdom of fiagr 
land into so many military jurisdictions.^^ These men* 
^assisted by oommissioners, .had power to sidl^iect whom 
,they pleased to decimation, to levy all the taxes impoaeil 
.by tbe protector and his council, and to imprison any p«r> 
aoQ who should be exposed to their jealousy or suspicion-; 
nor was there any appeal from them but tathepmteoliar 
himself and his council. Under colour of these powen, 
which were sufficiently exorbitant, the mj^or-geoenln 
.exercised an authority «tiU more arbitrary, and act^ as 
if absolute masters of the property and person of evciy 
subject. All reasonable men now concluded, that the 
.very mask of liberty was thrown aside, and that the natka 
was for ever sut^ot to military and ^potie govemmeni, 
exercised not in the. legal manner of European natrntia, 
. but according to the maxims of easter» tyranny* Not oai^ 
the supreme magistrate owed his authority to illegal foree 
and usurpation : he had -paroeUed out the people, into 
^o many subdivisions of slavery, and had delegated to hia 
inferior ministers the same unlimite«l authority which be 
iiimself had so violently assumed. 

STATE OF EUROPE. 

AoovBRMMBNT totally militaiy and despotic is alrooat 
pure, after some time, to fall into impotence and laagumi: 
but when it imm^Mliately succeeds ^ legld constitutioo, it 
may, at first, to foreign natkmSy appe«r veiy ngoious and 
active, and may exert with more tmanimitythajt power* 
apirit, and richfe$» which had been acquired under a better 
Ibrm. It seems nofw proper, after so long pin. intw^al, 
JU> look abroad to the general stateof; Europe* mid to esti- 
^der tl^ measi4res whiob. Englwod U thi»tiai«>)Hl^br»eHl 
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4Rki negotiirtioiM with the Mlgliboorto^ Tbe 

.Wfod/Bftt temper and ttrnfarlike geaius of tbe two lot 
*|^Beti, the extrene dMBcolties uoder which they la* 
hoaredat home, and the great memrity which they eaw 
Joyed from fofejgn eoemies, had rendered them negligent 
jif the tnonaactions on tbe continent; and England, dnring 
their reigm, had been in a manner overlooked in the ge- 
Jieral lyrtem of Envope. The bold and resdem genius of 
iJie protector led him to extend hii alliances and enter- 
f w i s Bi to eveiy part of Chrittoidom ; and partly from the 
•aaoendant of Iris magnanimous spirit, partly firom the 
situation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England 
'Cfen under its most legal and bravest princes, was never 
more eensihiy felt than daring this mjust and violent 
•vsurpatkm* 

A war of thirtgr years, the raoit signal and most destmo* 
tive that had appearrd in modem annals, w» at last 
•finished in Germany;'^ and by the treaty of Westphalia, 
were comp o a ed those fetal qnarrels whk^ had been ez- 
.cited by the palatine's preci]^tate acceptance of the crown 
jof Bohemia. Tlie young pakiidne was restored to part of 
Ills dignities and of Ins dominrans.*^ The rights, privileges, 
«nd authority, of the several members of the Germanic 
hody were fixed and asoertuned: sovereign princes and 
iiee states were in some degree reduced to obedience 
ttnder laws: and by the valonr of the heroic Gustavus, 
the enterprises of the active Richelieu, the intrigues of 
<he aitlul Masarine, was in part eflected, after an infinite 
•expense of Uood and treasure, what had been fondly ex- 
pected and loudly demanded firom the feeble eflbrts of the 
faeific James, seeondedby the scanty lupplletof hisjealous 



Sweden, wUdi had acquired by eompMit large ddml- 
•nions in the north of Germany, was engaged In entetw 
frises which prondmd her, fkom hersuoeem and vdonr, 
«t]ll more extensive acquisitions on the side both of 
^land and of Denmark. Churles X. who had mounted 
^e throne of that kingdom after the voluntary reiignatioB 
•f Cbrislina, being stimulated by the feme of Guttavns di 

Vol. VIII. A a 
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mH as by bit own tm^uX •ditpcwilioih «miM Us «a»> 
^ueriof anas to tbe south of the BtltiQ, ind gsiaed 1km 
otl«bffated btfUle^if Warsaw, ivfakh tel been abstiMMgr 
disputed during "the space of three idagrs. The ipreteotei^ 
«t tbe time bis aUiance was oonrted hj eveqr po««r in 
£orope, ansioasly courted the alUance of Swedeiij; mi 
be was fond of foming a oonfederacy wkh a preteStaat 
fpower of such renowi^ «vda thougb it tfareaiened itm 
.whole north with comfueet and s«t(§ectioii. 

The-traosactions of tbe parliament and {»M*ectorwll|i 
^^noe bad been various and oowp&icated. The «Mi^ 
aries of lUoheUeu had IbrMshed fuel to the ttaae «f v» 
bellioD, when it first broice out in Scotiaari ; bsit after 
^he oonfli^pration had diffused itself, tiieFreBch eoiirt,«hN 
serving the materials to be of themselves sufficiently ooi» 
bustiUe, iDund'it unnecessary any looger to aninailetba 
British malcontents to an opposition of their sovereigii. 
On the contrary, they offered their mediation for ooi»-. 
.posing these iatestine cfisordevs ; and their aasbassadoiWy 
iwMn decency* pretended to aet m oonoert with the oonvt 
«f England, and to receive directions from a fnince witb 
whom their master was conneeted with so near an aifaiitjk 
Meanwhile Richelieu died, and soon after him the Flrencb 
4iag, Louis XIII. leaving his son an in&nt four years old^ 
and his widow, Anne of Austria, regent of the kingdom. 
Cardinal Masarlne eueoeeded Richelieu in the ministiyf 
«nd the aame general plan of policy, though by men d 
auch opposite characters, was still continued in the Fren^ 
eouacUs. The estabbshnsent of royal authority, tbe reduo> 
tion of the Austrian ftnuly, were pursued mi^ ardoor and 
aaooess; and every year brougbtan ac c e s si on of foree and 
grandeur to tbe French monarchy. Not only battles wuif 
won, towns and foitremes taken:; tbe genins too of the 
nation seemed •gradually to improve, and to oompost 
itself to tbe spirit of dutiful obedienoe and of steady m^ 
^rprise. A Cond^, a Turenne, were lM«ed( and the 
troops, animated by their valour, and guided 1^ their dii^ 
mpline, acquired every day a greater ascendant over tbt 
ftwiUMds, AU^aaudden, framioaielBtiifiNSof tbt 
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^oiift, and tome diseattteatt m tlie oowtt of jiiditatnn» 
iiitestiiie. coaimotioii» ^pwe Mcited^ aad eveiji thin^ r«» 
lipsed into-omftisioii* fiiitthoerebtUioiisof the Fi«bc1i» 
Meitlier ennobled by the spirit of libefty, nor disgrecedi 
1^ tile fiuiatieal> eilmvBgiiiee which, distinguidied thei 
Briftteh civil waffS, were conduoted with little bhiodthed^. 
and made hut a smalt impreation on the nrinds of th* 
]^eople» Tliovgh seconded* by the force of Spain , and' cun- 
Anted by the prince of €ondi6^ the- maloontenfs, in m 
mtie time, were either eapcHed or subdued ; and ther 
Aeneb monarchy, haWnf lest a ttw. of iu conquests, re« 
fnrned with ftesh^ v]|poHrto>the acquisition of new domi* 
aion. 

2 Thequaen' of Bngfamd and her son, Chariea, during^ 
Aese commotions, passed: most of their time at Paris ; and 
ifotwIthsteBdinff th!lir near conoesBion of blood, received 
hut ftw civilities, and still' less support, from the Frenck 
aoiirt. Had the queen veyent been ever so much iiv- 
ellnedto assist the En^ish prince, the disonden of her own 
aflhirs would, for a long time, have rendered suchiinteui 
tiDns impracticable. The banished* queen had* a mod»* 
faite pension assigned her ; but it was: so ill payed,, and 
her crtdlt ran, so lon^ that one morning, when the car* 
dinal de Reti waited on ber^ sheinformed him thai* her 
dmghter^ the princesa Henrietta, waa obliged to lie abed^ 
fop want ot a five to wann her. To.such a^condition waa 
nduced, in the midst of ftias, a. queen of. Enj^and, and 
ilaughter of Heniy IV. of Fhmoidi 
- "nie finish parhamedt, howetei^ having assumed the 
tovereigD^ ofr the state, icsented the countenance, cold 
«s it was, whidfcthe French* court gawe to<the.unfortunatia 
monarch* Onpnetence of injuries^ of which the English 
tnerebanti-complained, th^ issued letters of reprisal upott 
the Ftench ; and Blake went so far as to attack and.aaiM 
« whole squadron of' ships, which were carrying supplies 
%o Dunkirk, then closely besieged by the Spaniards. Tllat 
town, disappointed of these supplies, fell into .the bands 
of the enemy. The French ministeni soon found- it neces» 
«My to dmnge their measures. ISiey treated Ghariatnith 
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•ueli alfeeted indiflfereiicc, that he Utoagbt it nttyra decent 
to withdraw, and |iveveiit the iodigoity of hetng desired 
to leave the kiagnloiD. He went fimt to Spaw, thence 
he retired to Cologne; where he lived two yean on a 
wnall pension, about 6000 pounds a-year, payed him by 
the court of Prance, and on some contributions sent hiln 
by his friends in England. In the management of his 
luaily, be discovered a disposition to order and economy; 
and bis temper, cheerful, careless, and sociable, was more 
than a sufficient compensation for that empire, of which 
his enemies had bereaved him. Sir Edward Hycte, created 
lord chancellor, and the marquis of (^mond> were bit 
chief Ariends and confidants. 

If the French ministiy had thought it prudent to bend 
under the English parliament, t^ey deemed it still mofft 
necessary to pay deference to the protector, when he as* 
sumed the reins of government. Cardinal Maaarlne^liy 
whom all the councils of France were directed, was artfdl 
and vigilant, supple and patient, false and intriguing; 
desirous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, aad 
placing bis honour more in the final success of his meft* 
sures than in the splendour -and magnanimity of th« 
' means which he employed. Cromwel, by his imperiovt 
character, rather than by the advantage of his situation, 
aequired an ascendant over this man ; and every proposid 
made by the protector, however unreasonable in itself, and 
urged with whatever insolence, met with a ready com- 
pliance from the politic and timid cardinal. BourdeaujK 
was sant over to England as minister ; and all circum* 
stances of respect were paid to the dauring usurper, wh« 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of bis sovereiga, a 
prince so nearly related to the royal family of France. 
With indeflstigable patience did Bourdeaux conduct this 
negotiation, which Cromwel seemed entirely to neglect; 
and though privateers, with English commissions, eein^ 
mitted daily depredations on the French commerce, Ma^ 
aarine was content, in hopes of a fortnnate issue, still to 
submit to these indignities. *? 
« The couxt of Spain, lew connected with the unfertunat» 
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wyH fiunily, and redneed' to g^reater distress tUMi tli* 
WnuA ttoctittrefay, hftd been tftill mofe forwaitl in hfer ad^ 
vannet to the prosperout pftrlianient and proteetor. Dtm 
Alonso de Gwdenai/ the Spairish envojr, was the fint' 
public minister wbo reeofnised the authority of the new 
Mpublic; and nt fetorn for this civility, Ascham was setit 
envoy into Spidn by the parliament. No sooner had this 
ninifller arfived at Madrid, than some of the banished 
royalists, inflamed by that inveterate hatred which anl- 
BHited the English falctions,- broke into his chamber, and 
■Mwdered him together with his seerrtaiy. Immediately 
they took tanctnaiy in the ehnrches ; and, assisted by the 
general favour, which every where attended the royal 
ieaoae, were enablted, owtt of them, to make their escape. 
0nlyi one of the criminals soifcred death ; and the partia- 
HKnt seemed to vest aatiafied with this atonement. 

Spain, at this time, assailed every where by vigorout 
•ntmiet Irom without, and labouring under many internal 
diaoideia,retained nothing of her former grandeur, except 
the hao^ity pride of her counsels, and the hatrsd and 
Jealousy of her neighhoun. Portugal had labelled, and 
aatablisbed her monard^ in the bouse of Braganifik; Ch* 
tBlonl% complaining' of violated privileges, bad revolted 
to France: Naples was shaken with popular oonvulskms : 
the Low Comitries were invaded with superior forces, ant 
aeemed' ready to change their master: the Spanish in* 
ftntiy, anciently so formidable, had been annihilated by 
Cond^ in the fleMs of Rocroy: and though the same 
prince, banished France^ sustidned, by his activity and 
valour, the foiling fortunes of Spain, be could only hope 
to pfotraet, not prevent, the ruin with which that mo- 
narchy was visibly threatened. 

. flad Cromwel understMhi and regarded the- inteirestfe 
of his oountry, he would YuLVt supported the declinhijg 
eondition of Spain against the dangerous ambition of 
Fn&ice, and preserved that balance of power, on whfeh 
the greatness* and security of England so much tlepend. 
Had he studied only his own 'Interests, he would have 
Maintained an exact neutrslily bttweeu. these great mo> 
AaS 
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mv^Med p#ir«r» b|f pramfewp liwpeicnfOMDdfi,«hD mieht 
llftiA. MiiirtiMitrfr todMMStic ibslMa» «ad ofvrtum hit tot« 
teing throne. Bwt his nugnAiuttity uainnralued^iMgw » 
his active dufoaitioii, and avidi)^ oS extensive gbijr, inad« 
him ineaptMs of repoM : and aa the yoHi^ oi men ]» eoi^ 
^ipial^ warped bgr their ten^^, no sooner was p ea c n 
9«de with Holluid. «han he began to. detilMntc what turn 
CQ^my he should invnde ^h his ndorioMS anns. 

WAR WifTH SF41K. 

' THb eatenslve empire and yet extieme wesVnam off 
Spain in the Wfst In^es» the vigeeeua conrageand gmat 
naval power of Epgland^ weie circumaianees» whieh» when 
compared, excited the ambition of the enfterpriainf pto*^ 
^ector» imdmade him hope that he miflht^ by some gainAil 
OQnqiiest» sender for ever iUHSfgrnis, ^hmt dominion whieh» 
^ had amnmed over ^counti^v ShonU he £ul o£ these* 
durable i>»q«i«i^iow#> t^ie Indian treasiues, whi^ mnst 
fveiy yeer erom the oe^an tareaeb^Spein* wevs* hethon^til» 
a sere prey to the English nnvy» and would support hie 
milptaiy ij^roe^ without h^ hg^ newihurthens on the^ 
disconiiented pimple. Fsom Fianee a vigoious rssistancei 
most be expected: no p]mnder» no conc|suBsm could be. 
lioped for : the pwegvsm of his arms, ewen if attended 
with siiomis» most timse be slow and gradual: and the 
itdvanteges ao^abeed^ howevet ieal> would be stiU lem 
sitriking to the mttltitnde, whoa it was his iotereet to. 
ailuie. The royal family^ so fliom>^ connected with the. 
Brench monarch, might meeive great ass i stance from 
that neighbouring Idngdom ; and an acbiy of French pnK 
tesSenfts, landed in EiHpUml* ivoidd be able, he dreaded^ 
to unite the mpst opposite foetioos against the premnt 
usuipation.*' 

. These motives of poliqr wem probaUy seconded by his 
bigoted prqjud^cw; as no human mind ever contained sa 
stmnge a mixture of sagacity and absurdity m that of 
thia extnordittiiy penmsage. The Snedish alUanee* 
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tbongh miioh contnrgr to^lieiiitemste of England^ he had 
eoDtiBcted merely flv>m his 2eal forprotestantiun ;'9 and 
Swsdden being closely eonneeted^ with. France, >e oould 
not hope to maintain th«t ioonfederacy, in. urtiich he so 
much prided himself, should a nipture ensue between 
England and this latter kingdom.^ The hugonpts, he 
expeoted, would meet with better treatment, while he 
eogafped iui a close union with their sov^reign.^* And 
as tl^ Spamank were much mora papists than the 
French, w6ii» much more eipoaed to the old puritanical 
liatred^^^ aad had even eracted the bloody tribunal of the 
inquisition, whose rigours they had refiised to mitigate 
on Cromwel^s solicitation ;^ he helped that a holy and 
meritorious wan with- such idolaters could not fadl of pro* 
tection from hearen.*^ A preacher likewise, inspired, as 
was supposed, by a prophetic spirit, bid him go and pnn^ 
per s calling him o tiw^ cutimiqf th^ ni§»niaim wiikmU 
handtf thai would break the pride rf the Spaniard, crush 
Jbaichmt^ ond nmhe wa^. fer. the purii^ ^ the <i$tpel 
mer the^ vfhole worid?^ 

AiCtuatad equally by these bigoted^ these ambitiousi, and 
these interested motives, the protector equipped .two conr 
tiderable squadrons ; and while he was aiaking those pre* 
porations, the neighbouring states, ignorant of his intenr 
tioM, remained in suspense, and loi^ud with anxknis 
expectation on what side the storm should discfaai]ge 
ilaelf* One of these squadrons, consisting of thirty 
capital ships* was sent into, the Mediterranean under 
Blake, whose fuse was now spread over Europe. No 
fingliah Aeet» emiept during the Crusades, had ever before 
iailed in. those seas ; and from one extremity to the others 
Ibere was no na»ral foice, Christian or Mahometan, able 
to resist then. The Roman pontiff, whose weakness and 
whose pride equally provoke attacks, dreaded invasioa 
Ivom a power which professed the most inveterate enmity 
againit him, and which so little regul^d its movements 
1^ the usual motives of interest and prudence. B]ak« 
casting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained 
from the^ dttkei of Toscaoy. reparptioav for some losses 
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which the ED^ish oomoMrce had formeily tqitslned Irom 
him. He next tailed to Algiers, and compelled the dey 
to make peace, and to restrain his piratical suliijects from 
Ikrther violences on the English. He preseuted himself 
before Tunis ; and having there made the same demands^ 
the dey of that republic bade him look to the castles of 
Forto-Parino and Goietta, and do his utmost. Blake 
needed not to be roused by such a bravado :• he drew hia 
ships close up to the castles, and tore them in pieces with 
his artillery. He sent a numerous detachment of sailor* 
in their long-boats into the harbouri and burned eveiy shifft 
whi<yi Uy there. This bold action, which its. very teinenty» 
perhaps, rendered safe, was executed with little loss, and 
filled all that part of the world with the renown of £nff<» 
lisb valour. 

JAMAICA CONQUERED. 

Ths other squadron was . not equally suocesafuL It 
was commanded by Pen, and carried on board 4000 men,- 
iinder the command of Venables. About 5O0O more joined 
t^em from Barbadoes and St. Christophec^s. Both these 
officers were inclined to the king's .service;^ «nd it i«^ 
pretended that Cromwel was obliged to hurry the aoldiers 
on board, in order to prevent the execution of a eonspiraey 
which had been formed among them in favour of the exiled 
family.^ The ill success of this enterprise may Justly 
be ascribed^ as ■ much to the iigudicious schemes of the 
protector, who planned it, as to the bad executkm of the 
officers, by whom it was conducted. The* soUUefV were 
the refuse of the whole army : the forces enlisted in tiM 
West Indies, were the meet profligate, of manktudt Pen 
and Venables were of incompatibk tempers: the troops 
were not furnished with arms fit. for such an expedition: 
their provisions were defective both in quantity and quaHty : 
all hopes of pillage, the. best incentive to vakmr among 
such men, were refused the soldiers and seamen: no 
directions or .inteUigence were given to conduct tho 
officers in their, entetpvise: and at the sane time Ihey 
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#ere tied down to follow the advice of commissioiien who 
diBcoDcerted them in all their projects.^ 

It was agreed by the admiral and general (13th April) 
to attempt St. Domingo, the only plaee of strength in the 
island of Hispaniola. On tlie approach of the English, 
the Spaniards in a fright deserted their houses, and fled 
into the woods. Contrary to the opinion of Venables, 
the soldiers were disembarked without guides ten leagues 
distant from the town. They wandered four days througli 
the woods without provisions, and, what was still more 
faitc^rable in that sultry climate, without water. The 
Spaniards recovered spirit and attacked them. The Eng- 
Ksh, discouraged with the bad conduct of their officers, 
and scarcely dive from hunger, thirst, and fatigue, were 
unable to resist An inconsiderable number of the enemy 
put the whole army to rout, killed 600 of them, and 
chased the rest on board their vessels. 
• The English commanders, in order to atone as much 
M possible for this unprosperous attempt, bent theilr coarse 
to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without a 
blow. Pen and Venables returned to England, and wer4 
both of them sent to the Tower by the protector, who 
though commonly master of his fiery temper, was thrown 
into a violent passion at this disappointment. He had 
made a conquest of greater importance than he was him« 
self at that time aware of ; yet was it much inferior to 
the vast projects which he had formed. He gave orders, 
however, to support it by men and money; and that 
island has ever since iremained in the hands of the E^g*- 
lish ; the chief acquisition which they owe to the enter- 
prising spirit of CromweL 

1656. As soon as the news of this expedition, which was 
an unwarrantable violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, 
the Spaniards declared war against England, and seized 
all the ships and goods of English merchants, of which 
they could make themselves masters. The commerce 
with Spain, so profitable to the English, was cut off; and 
near 1500 vessels. It is computed,*^ fell in a few y«ars 
into the liaiida oi the enemy. Blake, to whom Mon- 
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Ufue wm Wim jmntd in e m nn i M^j «llif ffwoflNag nn» 
orders, prepared hmmU fog hwt ai t ieg afunst tbo Sil#r^ 
Bivrdt. 

Several learafileevt, bavtnf cnteftauifld f eri^^ke ol coi^« 
aeUmce with legavd W the juiUee of the SyaiiUh ww« 
threw up their eoHUQissioai^ md letired :^ iM oQmnwnds* 
they tbouybt^ of their su^enon co«ld justify » w«r» 
which wes ooatraiy to tibe p nnoipies of vatunl etijui^ 
lod whieh the eiYil spMgUtsaite had no lifht to ovder^ 
Individwdsy. they viaiiitaip«d» i» fiirie;9lBff ta the puhtio 
their natHnd Uherty» <^«ld hestow on it only what they 
themselves were poeseised ol» ani^ of pMCMminc UmM. 
f^tionS) and could invest it with no authority ol oqhm 
n^andiuf what is contraiy ta the deereee of heaven* Sueli 
Sias^lms, thoufh they aeem veasonable^ avc pechape tcm 
peii^ect for human nature ; and must he r«f aided as on« 
effect^ though of the most innofent and even honouxahla 
kuid^ of that spirit, ipwrtJy fan a t ical^ partlb^ repnhlMauDy 
which pM^ninated in iUiftUpd*. 

Slake lay some time off Cadi?, in expect»tion of ii«tep« 
ceptine the plate fleet, but was at last ohligedit ^r waM 
fif water, to make sail towards iVifrtug^aL (Captain &ligr-< 
«er» wh«m he luA Wft on the coast with » s«piadBon of 
fexen iKsseb, .came in siflrht of the gaUeons,, and imm«N 
diately 9fit sail to pursue them. The SpaAtsh admiral 
ran his ship aiihore: two others iSoUpwed hii eiamplai 
th« ¥^ngiish took twa ships valpied at near two miUiona 
ei piepes of eight. Twoi fallegns were set on fire ; and 
the marqins of Badsjoi^^ viceroy of l^ru, with hia wiC« 
and iiis d^^nchtiw, hetrgthed to the yflwif.dMke of Medi«| 
Cell, were destroyed in them. Tk» v^arqjm himself might 
bftve eseaped ;. hut seeing^ these un£ertiinate. women, as^ 
toaished witli tha daAger. fall h^^ a swoo% and periah in 
the flames* be rftther chosA to die with ^hem» than drag 
out a life embittered with the vememhrapce of such 
dismal scenes.'* When the treasmrw gained by this eo« 
terprise arrived at Port^moutht tihe proteetor, ftom a 
ipirit of ostentation^ onUi^d tliem to he ^wuy^fted h$ 
Uod to l^ondaxv 
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ilw atst MtiM 9g8kait the Sftnfords wts not« l)o» 
BMnblc^ tbMigh len fmfHibte «e «lie nfttien. Blake 
iMTiiqf heard that a SpaiMBh fleet «f sixteen ehips, mttcfi • 
nolMr than the Ibnoier^ had tafcfin shelter in the Canaries/ 
hnnedsatriy made tail tmrifdi them. He found them itit 
the iMgr of Santa CroSy ^dispwed in a Hbnnfidable posture. 
T%e bay ««s iee»ed with a strong^ castlei wen provided 
with camMn> besides iVMn 4brts in sereial parts of H, 
aU united bj n Una of cananmnioationy manned with 
musqneteers. Don Diego Diaques, the Spanish admiral^' 
ottdendnUliissmallefwMselfetD moor chwe to the shore, 
and itoited tha I m gtv ffldieoni liltrther <ff, at anchor, witflk 
their bioadsidsk to the lea. 

Blake was tstber aahmitad than daunted with this ap- 
pearance. ^ The wind seeonded hia courage, and Mowing 
Inn inta the baf» in « mo men t hrooght him among the 
thidcestaf hitenemiii. Alter a lesiBtasiee cfimnr hours, 
the Spaniards yiekled to GogUsh valour, and aJhandoned 
their ships, whaeh were aet on fire> and eonaumed wiUi 
att their treasure. The gnnftest danger still ycm aine d 
to the English. They hy wnder the fire^ the casflea 
and aH tiie forts, whioh must 4n a little time have torn 
them in ineofls. But tiie wind suddenly lifting, earried 
tfaemfout <of the tiay^ wlieve they left the Spaniards iti 
astonishment at the happy tenKtity of tiidr mtdadons' 
victors. 

DEATH OF ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

Ttns was the last and gveafeeat ae^en of <he gdhaft' 
Bhdoe. lie wns eomnmed wl^ a dropsy and scurvy, and' 
haatoocdlmme, that hemkrbft yield up his hieath in his 
native oountiy, whleh he had ao mucAi adorned iiy yiB 
vahrar. An iie eame wKidn sight of land %e expired.^ 
Never man aoneakms ftir altetion was so much r esp ec te d 
and esteemed even by ilie opposite liactiwis. He was by 
ptinq|fle an iiifl a ni ble repubiicBn ; andthelatevsurpations' 
amidst aU the tfost and luaussM WbiA he received from 
the.4idingf9irany «nr« thought to Vsv«i)r4tiNie gMli^M- 
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talum. /liffltfal•«r^^,lle«Bdiathe■Mllla^<M£A^ 
/ir amr cowUrff^ mi» whai kmmdt mmnr iktgmfennmnJkmmf 
fiM. Disinteraited, goncfiNtSy liberal ; unbitieoB ODly of 
tfue f loiy, dreadful only to liis avowed enemies $ he fofi 
one of the nieic perfect characters of the age, and ths 
least stained with those, errors and ▼iidences which weiv 
Iben so predominant. The protector ordered hun apom- 
peus funeral at the public charge: but the tean of his 
oountrymen were the most honourable panegyric on his. 
memory. 

The conduct of the pmtector in foreign aflkin» thongk^ 
imprudent and impolitic, was full of vigour and enterprise^ 
and drew a consideration to his .country,, whidi, since the 
vsign of Elisabeth, it seemed to. have totally lost. The 
great mind of this successful usuqper- was' intent on 
spreading the renown of the English nation ; and while 
he struck mankind with astonishment, at his extraordinary 
fortune, he seemed to ennoble, instead of debasing, that 
people whom he had reduced to subjection. It was his 
hoast, that he would render the name of an £nglishm«B 
aamnch feared and revered as ever was that of a Roman; 
and as his countrymen found some reality in these pro- 
tensions, their national vanity being gratified, made, them 
bear with more patience all the indignities and calamities 
under which they laboured. 

DOMESTIC ADMINISTRATION OF CROHWEL; 

It must also be acknowledged, that the protector, in 
His civU and domestic administration, displi^red m grait 
regard both to justice and clemency, as his usurped antho^ 
rity, derived fkom no law, and founded only on the swffrd, 
could pOMiUy permit. All the oUefofilees in the eontti- 
of judioaUire were filled with men of integrity : amidst the 
vinilence of fisetion, the decrees of the judges were oprigfat 
and impartial : and to every man but himself, and to Urn* 
self, except where neeessity required the eoartmiy, the fanr 
was the great rule of conduct and behaivioar. Vane and 
UUiura, wh^ eiodit with the ivpuUkoM and : 
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htJttmABAfjnn^indmtA for fome timeeoiifliied to ytboB i 
€aay^ who vefoied to pftyittegsl tnM, was oblifed fagr mc-i 
mces to depart Irom his ohstiiuKy: high oonrtsof jnstiM 
wete erected to tiy those who b»d eBga^ed hi conspin^ 
eies and insonections afuast the proteofeor^s aatboritjv 
joid whem he eould not safely coasmlt to the verdict ci 
juries* But these irregularities were deemed inevitaUt 
^ooasiiiicnees of his illegal authority. And though olteQ 
mg&i by his offieers, as k pretended^^ to attempt « 
general massacre of the royaUsts, he always with horrar 
j^j^eteAsttdi ja n gn in ai y . eeanaels> 

In 4lw wemy was hod the sole basis of the proleoliii^i 
pBWer ; «aA ia managing it «onsisled the chief art and 
deficacy of Iris fDvnmawnt. The soldiecs were held ift 
eamot disciplliie $ st^oHey whidi halh aocustomed tiiem to 
•bedieDee, and made tbem le« hatefial and bnithensome 
to tbo people, ifo augmented their pay; though the 
puUic aeoessities sometimes obliged him to run in arreait 
fothem^ Theiriateiests^theyweresensibley weieelese^. 
eonneeted with those of their general ami pniteetor. And 
he entirely commanded their aflBBrtkmate regard, by his 
ajbilities and success in almost every enterprise whieb he 
had hitherto undertaken. But all militaiy govemaseat k 
pveearious; much more where it stands in o|qposition to 
civil establishments ; and still more'where it eneountem 
religious prtjudices. By the wild fanaticism which be had 
npnrisbed in the soldien^ he had seduced them into mea- 
sures, for which, if openly proposed to them, they would 
faaTe .entertained the utaiost aversion. But thk same 
limit rendered thent more diffioult to befovemed> and 
made thek eapriem tenriUe even to that hand which di- 
feetsd their movements^ So often taught, that the oflce 
of king was an usurpation upon Christ* they were apt to 
uppset a protector not to be altogether compatible with 
thit divina authority* Harrison, though raked to the 
highest dignity, and possessed of Oramwel'a confidence^ 
harimf.hk most inveterate enemy w sooa as the authority 
of a iiilgle pctsen waa established^ ag^nst whioh that 
Mfa^NHT Itsd alMBU imide an^ viileiit Mstmtitiimiu 

vouvm. Bi 
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aBtaatod with liln fitedplM» ud GvoMWil wm oUiffid 
t0 dcfriwethMBofdieir cooMiiMMM. Tbair inineno^ 
niuehwaa bdiwe ChiMiht untiwa^rr! MMPythetwop^ 
9M«ie4foB«l»t momeat to he toUMf MMiHwhtwl, 

The «Mre «iiwtM% to ««ili tho edthnMilic Md lod^ 
tiMM tpirltof the tvoepi, CMnvel cetaUlihoi a kuHi «l 



eBT>hy wete erifatoA ■niitr pioper uJh <■■, regelor pay 4Bo> 
tahmed ewoi^them, m^ a mowce by thiA aesM pii»» 
vided both against the iMmtmtiam of the rayahili, and 
■Mtmyof the anay* 

ild^ka caa aever he deeaied a ipehiA of aadl eeaia* 
taoMo is eorll gDMramntt baft Aataff Itts period* it 
aaiy be icpadbed ee the ffRMt apriflg of mea'a aetieas and 
deluiiniBKiwni Tbo«||h tnoiported, UnMolf, with the 
a^t inatki irhiaDaei, Qmawl had adopted a i 
tor M^ulelinr ihie piteople ia atlM% aUehi 
eteeaandiwlkhal. Mu^mohadl 
charcb, yet iletrnahieH awtbw to j 
pMtbytefy* he 



tic% eemc praibyteiieaft» eoaM indapnmhati Theee i 
aeatedte idl Uva«B, which aaws Iraaeriy ai the gtft of 
theoiowii; they eaaaiiand aad adaiittad eaeh peiaoneae 
jaariwdhQiy^oBdeBi ; ead they aaipected thelives» deetiiae, 
aadlbihaTiearoflhecleiir. hntitmAvi m^pipMtias^ki^ 
ieaiaiaf aad thiok«y» wckieh hae •otoaf 
in B a rop e, iheee tipen — hnwad the 
rfHsmeipk in He InB ^nri^ aad aMde It Hm eele 
ol||eet>of thsir cxaaBhiitioB. The < 
perpleaed wilth qaaitioi 
Greek aad Heaaui ^eaditloa; 
1^ pieCine aiii aad eeMeest the ehief o^wst ofe 
leeaided thek adnaees in fi 
mmtBOt M thdr ^ooafanioQ. 

Wi«h the pietMded aeiati af 4dl4 
ael a« faaihar jad OMy. Leyinyraeiirthaetataeffpre* 
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, he inBimuted totiwii* ilMt nothmy k«Ci 



iky eould ever oblige Un to iav«t hiMMtf with h* H« 
uiked BfkiAmdky .t» then; he lisfaed^ he wasyed» ho 
•aiDf»d» he pnqred. He ersn esteied with them into aa 
emulation of ghostly gifts ; mad diese men, iBsfeead ei 
giievuig to be ovtdenfe hi their own wftj, wcfe peeud that 
his bi^neis, bjr his pnnoely eiamiple^ had dignifted thea» 
fiactioet in whieh thcgr theauelves were daily oeenpied.^ 
; If Cramwel might he eald to adhera to any fMitkida» 
fonn of ieligion» they were the indeficndenls whe oenUk 
ehie% hoaat of his favour; and it mogp he afirmed» thalb 
inch pastors el that s«et» as were not passionately jsddielaA 
to eifvil Bbeffty, wave all of them dsvetod to him. 
. The presfajrteRaa clergy 8lse> saved from the ravages of 
the amdiaptists and milhuianaM, and eBjoying their esta^ 
UishmesdB and tithes, weve mot avene to his gonmmme»t f 
thon^ he stiU entertained a great jealousy of that an«^ 
hitteas and restkas qdrit by whidi they were actuated* 
lie granted an unhenmdted hherty of oonseieaee to aU hut 
tatholioB sod prafaKtiBts ; and by that means he both «t-^ 
tachad tha wild sectaries to his penoBy and employed 
them in curbing the domineeiing spirit of the pffeshyte- 
liani* " I am the onfx nun/' ^ was often heard to say» 
" who has known how to suhdne that iaaolent seet> whkh 
can anflbr none but itself." 

,The piotastanfc seal which possessed the preabyterianc 
and lndepBfidenta» was highly gmtiAed by the hattghtg^ 
manner in wludi the protector so suceesaMy supported 
the peneeufted piotestaats thnn^hout all Mmiofe. Even 
Ufec dnke of Savoy, so remeto a power, 9ad mx little ea«> 
ypead to tha naval lome of England, was eUiged, by tha 
•nthu% of Fcanoe, to comply with his mediation, and to 
tokrato the pfotMtants of the TaUeys, against whom that 
inittee had eommenoed a furious penemition. Ffaneaitastf 
Wis oonflrained to bear not only »ith the religian, buH 
ifven, in aeoftB instanoMy with tks seditiona insaienee «C 
IhehugaBoU; and when th^FfoncheoNitapplifdfeomn 
ittciprMal toleration of the catholic religion in Englmid^ 
<inipBBtictflr»who iwogitodiitiiiwyjttMf thMiHP«iw>y^ 
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would heurken to no auch pn^pogal. He bad entertained 
a prqject of instituting a college in imitation of that at 
Rome, for the propagation of the faith ; and his apostles, 
in seal, though not in unanimity, had certainly been a 
lull match for the catholics. 

Cromwel retained the church of England in constraint; 
though he permitted its clergy a little more liberty than 
the republican parliament had formerly allowed. H^ 
was pleased that the superior lenity of his administratton 
•hottld IB every thing be remarked. He bridled the royal-> 
iits» both by the army which he retained, and by those 
secret spies which he found means to intermix in aU 
their counsels. Manning being detected and punished 
wil^ death, he corrupted sir Richard Willis, who was 
much trusted by chancellor Hyde and all the royalists; 
and by means of this man he was let into eveiy design 
and conspiracy of the party. He conld disconcert any 
ppqject, by confining the persons who were to be the actors 
in it; and as he restored them afterwards to liberty, hii 
severity passed only for the result of general jealousy and 
suspicion. The secret source of his intelligetice remained 
«till unknown and unsuspected. 

r Conspiracies for an assassination he was chiefly afiraid 
of; these being designs which no prudence or vigilancie 
could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, 
had written a spirited discourse, exhorting every one to 
embrace this method of vengeance ; and Cromwel kueir 
that the inflamed minds of the royal party was sufllciently 
disposed to put the doctrine in practice against him. Ha 
opeuly told them, that assassinations were base and odious, 
and be never would commence hostilities by so shameful 
an expedient; but if the first attempt or provocation 
eame from them, he would retaliate to the uttermost. He 
had instrumento, he said, whom he could employ ; and hsi 
sever would desist till he had totally exterminated the 
royal fomily. This menace, more than all his guards, con- 
tributed to the security of his person. ISee noit N, «« 

. Tbef«iras no point about which the prutector was 190ft 
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•aliditotu than to procure intelligence. This article alone, 
it is said, cost him sixty thousand pounds a-year. Pbst* 
masters, both at home and abroad, were in his pay : car- 
riers were searched or bribed : secretaries and clerks wer^ 
corrupted : tbe greatest zealots in all parties were often 
those who conveyed private information to him: and 
nothing could escape bis vigUant enquiry. Such at lea^t 
is tbe representation made by historians of Cromwel's ad- 
ministration : but it must be confessed, that if we may 
Judge by those volumes of Thurloe's papers, which hAvk 
heeh lately published, this affair, Uke many others, has 
been greatly magnified. We scarcely find by that *'col- 
iection, that any secret counsels of fbreign states, except 
those of Holland, which are not expected to be concealed, 
were known to the protector* 

The general behaviour and deportment of this maif, 
who had been raised from a very private station, who bad 
-passed most of his youth in the country, and who was still 
constrained so much to frequent bad company, was such 
as might befit the greatest monarch. He maintain(*d It 
dignity without either affectation or ostentation ; and sup- 
ported with all strangers that high idea with which hh 
great exploits and prodigious fortune had impressed 
them. Among his ancient friends he could relax himself; 
and by trifling and amusement. Jesting and making verse«, 
he feared not exposing himself to their most familiar r^ 
proaches.^* With others, he sometimes pushed matters tb 
the length of rustic buflboneiy; and he would amuse hifii- 
•elf by putting burning coals into the boots Arid hose 6f 
the officers who attended him.'* Before tbe king's trial, 
*a meeting was agreed on between tbe <rhrefii of the repu¥» 
lican party and the general officerl, in order to concert Hie 
model of that ft^e government which they werfe to iuh" 
stitttte in" the room of the monarchical constitution, no% 
totally subverted; After debates on this subject, the metft 
impoHant that could fall under the discussion of human 
creatures, Ludlow tells us, that Crom^el, by way of frolic, 
threw a cushion at his head ; and when Ludlow took tap 
imother cushiony in order to return the con^iliiiient, th« 
BBS 
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gncffal nn doivn, sUin and had abpoit bUen in th^ 
hurry. When the hig^b court of jufttioe was sigoing the 
warraot for the ttecution of the kini;, a matter^ if poa^ 
aiUc, still more seiioai, Cromwel, takiaf the pea in bia 
hand, before he subserved his name, b ed a ubed with ink 
the face of Martin» who sat next him. And the pen beinf 
delivered to Martin, be practised the aame fiN>lic upoii 
CroflaweL'^ He frequently gave feasts to his inferior 
officers ; and when the meat was set upon the table» » 
signal was given ; the sokUers rushed in upon theni ; and 
with much DGise» tonult, and oonfusiony ran aw»y with 
All the dishes, and disappointed the guests of their meal.^ 
That veUi of firolic and pleasantly which made a pari^ 
however inoonsistentyofCromwel's ch ar acter, waa apt aom»- 
times to betray him into other inoonaiatenciea, and to dis- 
cover itself even where leUgion might seem to be a Httle 
concerned. Jt is a tradition, that one day, sitting at table, 
the protector had a bottle of wine bnwigbt him, of a hind 
which he valued so hi^dy, that he must needs open the 
bottle himself : but in attempting it, the cork-screw dropt 
from his band. ImnmiUatfily Ids oourtiers and generals 
flung themselves on the floor to seoover it. Cromwel burst 
out A-laughing. Should tm^fioly said he, fmjt is Ut kea4 
at the door. Me vmUdfamift from fwr fo9ture^ thai pou 
were seekmg the Lord; 0n4 |W» are onip mkiig • corh- 



Amidst all the ungnawdfld play and b«ftK»eiy of this 
aingular penonage» he took the ofportunity of mmarking 
the characters, designs, and weaknesaes of men; and bus 
would sometimes push them by an indulgence in wine, to 
(qien to him the most secoat recesses of their bosom. Great 
regularity, however, aild einen austerity of manners, wen 
always maintained in his court; and he was careful never 
by any liberties to give offence to the most rigid of the 
godly. Some state was upheld ; but with little expence, 
and without any splendour. The nobility, though courts 
by him, kept at a distance, and disdained to intermix 
with those mean persons who were the instruments of 
his goveiiim^nt. WithnHit depactMv ^^'^^^V^ nwqumjt he 
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WM eeneceus tp tlicne vrho served bim ; and he knew liaw 
to fiod put and engage in his interests every man pos- 
sessed of those talents which any pavticular employment 
demanded. His generals, hia admiralsy his judges, his am^ 
hassadods, were persons who cootributed, all of them in 
their several spfaereai to the tecurity of the protector* and 
to the honour and intea^t o| the nation* 
. Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one 
commonwealth with England, Cromwel had reduced those 
Mngdoms to a total sul^ection ; and he treated them en- 
tirely a* conquered pcovincea* The dvil administration of 
Scotland was placed in a oounci^ consisting mostly^f 
j^lish, of which lord Broghil waa president. Justice was 
jydminlatfypd h^ aeven judges, four of whom were £nglisb. 
Jn order to cnrh the tyrannical nohility, he both abolished 
all yassalage,'^ and revived the office of justice of peace, 
which king James had introduced* hut was not able to sup- 
port.^ A long line of forts and garrisons was maintained 
thronghoutthe kingdom. An army of 10,000 men^* k^pt 
ipyery thing in peace and obedience; and neither thf 
handitti of the mountains, nor the bigots of the low coun- 
tries, conid indulge their inclination to turbulence and 
disorder. He courted the presbyterian clergy; though he 
nourinhed that* intestine enmity which prevailed between 
the resolutioneis and protesters; and he found that veigr 
little policy was requisite to foment quarrels among theo«> 
logians. He permitted no church assemblies; being 
sensible that from thence had proceeded many of the pa^t 
disorders. And, in the main, the Scots were obliged to 
acknowledge, that never before, while they eie^oyed thehr 
irregular ^iptious liberty, had they attained so mMoh 
happiness as at prevent vbjen seduced to sul^ection under 
a foreign nation* 

The protector^s administration of ^land was mof« 
severe and violent. The government of that island waa 
fic^ intruated to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatie, who had 
married lreton*s widow ; then to Heniy Cromwel, second 
ton of the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild di(k 
lK9Bitipn> i|nd opt 4f|tit»U of v^vr m^sm^t^* Ahool 
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flvt millioiiB of acrei, forfbited either by popMi tebels op 
by the adherenU of the Idnff^ were divided, partly among" 
the adveatureri, who had advanced money to the paiiijfti 
ment, partly amon^ the English soldiers, who had arreacs 
due to them. Emunples of a more sudden and violeat 
change of property are scarcely to be found in any history. 
An order was even issued to confine all the native Irish 
to the province of Connaught, where they would he shot 
«p by rivers, lakes, and mountains; and eould not, itwav 
hoped, he any longer dangerous to the Engtidi govemmentt 
hut this barbarous and absurd pcdicy, which, finom an im« 
patience of attaining immediate tecurity, must have dt* 
populated all the other provinces, and rendered the Eng* 
lish estates of no value, was soon abandoned aa imprao* 
ticaUe. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. 

Cromwbl began to hope that, by his administration^ 
attended with so much lustre and success abroad, sq 
much order and tranquillity at home, he had now acquired 
such authority as would enable him to meet the represen- 
tatives of the nation, and would assure him of their dutiful 
compliance with his government. He summoned a par- 
liament ; but not trusting altogether to the good-will of 
the people, he used every art which his new model of re- 
presentation allowed him to employ, in order to influence 
the elections, and fill the house with his own creatures. 
Ireland, beingentirely in the hands of the army, chose few 
1>ut such officers as were most acceptable to him. Scotland 
showed a like compliance ; and as the nobility and gentry 
of that kingdom regarded their attendance on ^gltsh 
parliaments aa an ignominious badge of slavery, it was^ 
on that account, more easy for the officers to prevail In the 
elections. Notwithstanding all these precautions, the pro- 
tector stiU found that the majority would not be favour- 
able to him. He set guards, therefbre, on the door (17 th 
Sept), who permitted none to enter but such asproduced' 
a warrant Drans his council; and the oonnell iej«eced' 
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•bout a himdRcd, who either refuted a leoofnaitioii of the 
protector't governmeiity or were on other accounts oh- 
noxious to him. These protested a^inst so efre^ous a 
▼iolence, subversive of all liherty ; but every applicatioD 
for redress was neg^lected both by the council and the 
parliament. 

The minority of the parliament, by means of these 
aits and violences, was now at last either Inendly to the 
protector, or resolved, by their compliance, to ac^uBt, if 
possible, this mititaiy government to their laws and liber- 
ties. They voted a renundation of all title in Charles 
Stuart, or any of his family; and this was the first act» 
di^ified with the appearance of national consent, which 
had ever had that tendency. Colonel Jephson, in order 
to sound the inclinations of the house, ventured to move, 
that the parliament should bestow the crown on Ci\>mwel ; 
and no surprise or reluctance was discovered on the occa- 
sion. When Cromwel afterwards asked Jephson what 
induced htm to make such a motion ; *' As long,** said 
Jephson, " as I have the honour to sit in parliament, I 
must follow the dictates of my own conscience, whatever 
offence I may be so unfortunate as to give you."—" Get 
thee gone," said Cromwel, giving him a gentle blow on 
the shoulder, " get thee gone, for a mad fellow, as thou 
•It." 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which 
he so ardently longed, Cromwel resolved to sacrifice hi^ 
m%|or-generals, whom he knew to be extremely odiour 
to the nation. That OMBSUie was also become necessary 
for his own security. All government, purely military, 
fluctuates perpetually between a despotic monarchy and a 
dsspotip aristocracy, according as the authority of the 
ehief commander prevails, or that of the officers next him 
in rank and dignity. The miyor-generals, being possessed 
of so much distinct jurisdiction, began to establisb a 
separate title to power, and had rendered themselves for- 
iJdable to the protector himself; and for this incon- 
venience, though he had not foreseen it, he well knew, 
hefofa It was too latej to provide a proper remedy. Clay- 
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pole, hii foii*iii-Uw» who poM^md liii < 
doned them to the pleanife ol the heme^ aad thougli 
the name was still retaiiied, it was agfeed to ahrUfe» ov 
rather entirely annihilate, the power of tbr itf eff ■ genenJ fc 
At length, a motion in form was made by aldennui 
Pack, one of the city members, for inTcstiaff the prelectot 
with the dignity of King. This motiaa, at fimt, eseited 
great disorder, and divided the whole bouse into parties* 
The chief oppoution came firom the osual adherents off 
the protector, the m^or-gaaenls» and such oflkseis as 
depended on them. Lsmbeit, a man off deep intrigue, 
and of great interest in the army, had long enlerta^e^ 
the ambition of succeeding Oomwel in the pretectorship ; 
and he foresaw, that, if the monarchy wese restored, W 
reditary right would also be estaUiBfaed, and the ctown 
be transmitted to the posterity of the prinee first ekcted. 
He pleaded, therefore, conscienoes and Musing all those 
dvil and religious jealousies against kin^ govetument^ 
which had been so iodustriowly eneouragad among the 
soldiers, and which served them ai a pratence for si^ 
many violences, he raised a numervms, and atill more foiw 
midable, party against the motion. 

CROWN OPFEKED TO CROlfWEL. 1(197. 

On the other hand, the motion was supported by eusiy 
one who was more particularly devoted to the protestor, 
and who hoped, by so acceptable a measure, to pay court 
to the prevailing authority. Many penons also, attacbeA 
to their country, de^red of ever being able to subvett 
the present illegal establishments and were desiretts, by 
fixing it on ancient foundations, to induce the protestor^ 
from views of his own safety, to pay a regard to the andcat 
Uws and liberties of the kiniplom. Even the royaUsta 
imprudently joined in the measure; and hoped that^* 
when the question regarded only penons, not forms of 
government, no one would any longer balance between 
the ancient royal family and an ignoble usurper, who, by 
!»lood> treason* and perfii^> had made his way to tb» 
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thmoe. Tbe biU was votad by » considerable m^oRty; 
and a oommiUee was appointed to reason with tbe pro- 
tector, and to overcome those scruples which be pre- 
tended a^nst acoeptinip so liberal an offer. 

Tbe conference lasted for several days. The committee 
urged, that all tbe statutes and customs of Englfmd were 
founded on the supposition of regal authority, and could 
npt» without extreme violenoe^ be a4}usted to any other 
fi>rm of government : that a protector* except during thff 
minority of a king, was a name utterly unknown to tbe 
laws ; and no maa was acquainted with tbe extent or 
limitsof bis authority: that if it were attempted to define 
CTery part of bis jurisdiction, many yeai«p if not agei^ 
would be refi|uired for tbe execution of so complicated a 
work ; if the whole power of the king weie «t j»nce 
transferred to him^ the question waa plainly about «: 
namey and the piwferenoe was indisputably due to the 
ancient title: that tbe fii^Ush constitution %ras moM, 
anxious ooneeming the form of ippvemment than eoaoeni«- 
ing the birthright of the inst magistrate, and had provided* 
by ap «s|>ress Uw of Heniy VII. for tbe security of thos« 
who act in defence of tbe kiifg in beingt by whatever 
means be isii|^ have acquired possession; that it was ck- 
tremely tbe intecest of i^ his higfaness's friends te seek 
the shelter of this statute ; and even tb|e people in general 
were desirous of such » settlement, ajid in all juries wem 
with great difficulty induced to jpve Uieir verdict in favour 
of a protector : that the great |M>uroe of all the late comr 
motions bad been the Jealousy of libertyi and that a re- 
pubU(v tqgetber srith a proteetor, had been establisbed* 
in order to provide farther securities for tbe freedom of 
tjbe constitution; but that by experience the remedy had 
been found inaulBcifent, even dangenous and pemioious ; 
ii»ce eveiy undcterminate power, such as that of a pso* 
tfptor* mnpt lie arbitraiy $ and the more acbitraiy, as it 
^f!|s .contraiy to tbe genius and inclination of the yeople. 

lUhe dlAculty consisted xnot in pessu a diiy Gromwet 
He WAS siittciently jDonvinoed of the solidity of these 
nmms iM l# infi l ifi ^ tir^ jis w»V >•» Msm90h <n» 
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Entirely on the tide of the committee. But how to brin^' 
over the soldien to the same wa,y of thinking, was the 
question. The office of Icin; had been painted to them 
in such horrible colours, that there were no hopes of re- 
coDcilinifthem suddenly to it, even though bestowed opoo 
their ^neral, to whom th^ were so much devoted. A 
contradiction, open and direct, to all past professions, 
would make them pass, in the eyes of the whole natk>n, 
lor the most shamdess hypocrites, enlisted, by no other 
than mercenaiy motives, in the cause of the most per- 
fidious traitor. Principles, such as they were, had been 
encouraged in them by evay consideration, human and 
divine ; and thoug^h it was easy, where interest concurred, 
to deceive them by the thinnest dis^ises, it might be 
found dangerous at once to pull off the masque, and to 
show them in ftill light the whole crime and deformity of 
theilr conduct. Suspended between these fears and his 
own most ardent d«iires, Cromwel protracted the time, 
and seemed still to oppose the reasonings of the com- 
mittee; in hopes that by artifice he might be able to fe- 
oondle the refiractory minds of the soldiers to his new 
dignity. 

- While the protector argued so much in contradiction 
both to his judgment and inclination, it is no wonder 
tbat his elocution, always confosed, embarrassed, and un- 
intelligible, should be involved in tenfold darkness, and 
discover no glimmering of common sense or reason. An 
exact account of this conference remains, and may be re> 
garded as a great curiosity. The members of the com- 
mittee, in their reasonings, discover judgment, knowledge, 
elocution : lord Broghil, tn particubr, exerts himself on 
this memorable occasion. But what a contrast, when w% 
pass to the protector's replies ! After so singular a manner 
does nature distribute her talents, tliat in a nation abound- 
ing with sense and learning, a man who, by superior 
personal merit alone, had made his way to supreme dig- 
nity, and had even obliged the parliament to make him 
a tender of the crown, was yet incapable of expteminf 
UiMelfonUiisoceaiioo, but inamanaer which a ] 
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CROBfWEL REJECTS THE CROWN. 

Tbb oi^posiUon which Cfomwel dreaded, wm not that 
which came from Lambert and hia adbercnta, whom- h« 
now vqpaided aa capital eiicmiet» and whom he waa n» 
aoWcdt on the tot occaalon» to deprive. o£ all power and 
authority: it waa that which he met with in hu own £»« 
mily, and from men, who, by intcreat aa well aa inclina- 
tion» were the moat devoted to him. Fleetwood hod 
married bis daughter: Desborow his sister: yet tbesa 
men, actuated by principle akme, could by no perauaaiotty 
artifice, or entreaty, be induced to consent that their 
friend and patron should be invested with regal dignity* 
TThey told him, that if he accepted of the crown, th^ 
would instantly throw ■ up their commissions, and never 
afterwanls should have it in their power to serve him.^* 
Colonel Pride procured a petition against the ofilee of 
king, signed by a minority of the ofieers, who were in 
Loudon and the neighbourhood. Several persons, it is 
said, had entered into an engagement to murder the 
pcotector within a few hours after he should have accepted 
the offer of the parlianwnt. Some sudden mutiny in the 
army was justly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, 
after the agony and perpleuty of long doubt, was at last 
obliged to refuse that crown, which the representatives 
of the nation, in the most solemn manner, bad tendered 
to him. Most historians are inclined to blame his choice ; 
but he must be allowed the best judge of his own situ- 
ation. And iasuch complicated sulyects, the alteration of- 
a very, minute circumstance, unknown to the spectator, 
will often be sufficient to caat the balance, and render a 
determination, which, in itself, may be uneligible, veiy 
prudent, or even absolutely neecssaiy to the actor. 

A dream or prophecyi lord Clarendon mentions, which 
ke afilrma (and he must have known the truth) was uni« 
iBisaUytalkadnf tlnuittlromthe b^gimuof <if the aavtt 

VobVIII. Cc 
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wan, and lone before Cromwel ifas so considerable a per* 
son as to bestow upon it any degree of probability. la 
this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel should be 
the greatest man in England, and would nearly^ but never 
would fully, mount the throne. Such a prepossession pro- 
bably arose from the heated imagination either of himself 
•r of bis followers; and as- it might be one cause of the 
great progress which he had already made, it is not an 
unlikely reason which may be assigned for his refusing at 
this time any farther elevation. 

The parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by 
Cromwel, found themselves obliged to retain the name of 
a commonwealth and protector; and as the government 
was hitherto a manifest usurpation, it was thought proper 
to sanctify it by a seeming choice of the people and their 
representatives. Instead of the mstrumetUofgovemmani^ 
which was the work of the general officers alone, kumbU 
petition and advice was framed, and offered to the pro- 
tector by the parliament. This was represented as the 
great basis of the republican estabhshment, regulating 
and limiting the powers of each member of the constitu- 
tion, and securing the liberty of the people to the most 
remote posterity. By this deed the authority of protecter 
was in some particulars enlarged : in otters, it was con- 
siderably diminished. He had the power of nominating 
Ifis successor ; he bad a perpetual revenue assigned him, 
a million a year for the pay of the fleet and army, three 
hundred thousand pounds for the support of civil govern- 
ment ; and he had authority to name another house, who 
should enjoy their seats during life, and exercise some 
functions of the former house of peers. But he abandoned 
the power assumed in the intervals of parliament, of 
framing laws with the consent of his council; and he 
agreed, that no members of either house should be ex- 
cluded but by the consent of that house of which they 
were members. The oth^r articles were in the main the 
same as in the instrument of government. The instru- 
ment of government Cromwel had formerly extolled as 
Hie most perfect work of human invention t he now repre- 
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tented it as a rotten plank, upon wbich no man could 
tltist himself without sinking. Even the bumble petition 
and advice which he extolled in its turn, appeared so lame 
and imperfect^ that it was found requisite, this very ses- 
sion, to mend it by a supplement ; and after all, it may 
be regarded as a crude atid undigested model of govern- 
ment. It was, however, accepted for the voluntary deed 
of the whole people in the three united nations ; and 
Cromwel, as if his power had just commenced from tbis 
popular consent, wab anew inaugurated in Westminster- 
Hall, after the diost solemn and most pompous manner. 

The parliament having adjourned itself (26tb June), 
the protector deprived Lambert of all his commissions; 
but still allowed him a considerable pension of two thou> 
•and pounds a year, as a bribe for bis future peaceable de- 
portment. Lambert's authority in the army, to the 
surprise of every body, was found immediately to expire 
with the losd of his commission. Packer and some other 
officers, whom Cromwel suspected, were also displaced. 

Richard, eldest son of the protector, was brought to 
court, introduced into public business, and thenceforth 
regarded by many as his heir in tbe protectorship ; though 
Cromwel sometimes employed the gross artifice of Bat- 
tering others with hopes of the succession. Richard was 
a person poss^sed of the most peaceable, inoffensive, un- 
ambitious character, and had hitherto lived contentedly 
in the country on a small estate which his wife had 
brought him. All tbe activity which he discovered, and 
which never was great, was however exerted to beneficent 
purposes: at tbe time of tbe king's trial, he had ^lien 
on his knees before his father, and had conjured him 
by every tie of duty and humanity, to spare the life of 
^at monarch. Cromwel had two daughters unniHrried : 
one of them he now gave in marriage to the grand<i<)n 
and heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwic^ with 
whom be had, in every fortune, preserved an uninter- 
rupted intimacy and good correspondence. The other he 
married to the viscount Fauconberg, of a family formerly 
deroted to the royal party. Hte was ambitious of forming 
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eMiiittiom with the nobility $ and it was one diicf oMtive 
lor hift denting the title of kin^, that he might replace 
every thing in its natural order, and restore to the ancient 
forailies, the trust and honour of which he now found 
himself obliged, for his own safety, to deprive them. 

1658. On the 20th of Januaiy the parliament was again 
assembled ; consisting, as in the times of monarchy, of 
two houses, the commons and the other house. Cromwel, 
during the intc^rval, had sent writs to his house of peers, 
which consisted of sixty members. They were composed 
of five or six ancient peers, of several gentlemen of for- 
tune and distinction, and of some officers who had riseh 
from the meanest stations. None of the ancient peers, 
however, though summoned fay writ, would deign to ac- 
cept of a seat, which they must share with such com- 
panions as were assigned them. The protector endear 
voured at first to maintain the appearance of a legal 
magistrate. He placed no guard at the door of either 
house : but soon found how incompatible liberty is with 
military usurpations. By bringing so great a number of 
his friends and adherents into the other house, he had 
lost the majority among the national representatives. In 
consequence of a clause in the humble petition and ad- 
vice, the commons assumed the power fit re-admitting 
those members whom the council had formerly excluded. 
Sir Arthur Haselrig and some others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, rather chose to take their seat with the 
commons. An incontestable majority now declared them- 
selves against the protector ; and they refused to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of that other house which he had 
established. Even the validity of the humble petition aad 
advice was questioned ; as being voted by a parliament 
which lay under force, and which was deprived, by military 
violence, of a considerable number of its members. The 
protector, dreading combinations between the parliament 
and the malcontents in the army, resolved to allow no lei- 
sure for forming any conspiracy against him ; and, with 
expressions of great displeasure, he dissolved the parlia- 
ment. (4th Feb.) When urged by Fleetwood and othen 
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of his friends, not to precipitate himself into ihh rash 
measure, he swore, by the living God, that they should 
not sit « moment longer. 

These distractions at home were not able to take oif 
the protector's attention from foreign afiairs ; and in all 
his measures he proceeded with the same vigour and en- 
terprise, as if secure of the duty and attachment of th« 
three kingdoms. His alliance with Sweden he still sup- 
ported ; and he endeavoured to assist that crown in its 
successful enterprises, for reducing all its neighbours to 
subjection, and rendering itself absolute master of the 
Baltic. As soon as Spain declared war against him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and united 
himself in all his councils with that potent and ambitious 
kingdom. Spain, having long courted in vain the friend- 
ship of the successful usurper, was reduced at last to 
apply to the unfortunate prince. Charles formed a league 
with Philip, removed his small court to Bruges in the 
Low Countries, and raised four regiments of his own sub* 
jects, whom he employed in the Spanish service* The 
duke of York, who had, with applause, served some cam- 
paigns in the French army, and who had merited the 
particular esteem of marshal Turenne, now joined his 
brother, and continued to seek military experience under 
don John of Austria, and the prince of Cond^. 

DUNKIRK TAKEN. 

Thb scheme of foreign politics, adopted by the protec- 
tor, was highly imprudent, but was suitable to that mag- 
nanimity and enterprise, with which he was so signally 
endowed. He was particularly desuous of conquest and 
dominion on the continent ;^^ and he sent over into 
Flanders sa thousand men under Reynolds, who joined 
the French army commanded by Turenne. In the former 
campaign, Mardyke was taken, and put mto the hands of 
the English. Early this campaign, siege was laid to 
Dunkirk ; and when the Spanish army advanced to re- 
lieve it, the combined armies of Fhmce and £iiglui4 
Cc2 
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marched out of tlifeir trenches, and fought the battle of 
the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated.^^ 
The valour of the English was much remarked on this oe- 
easion. Dunkirk, heing soon after surrendered, was by 
agreement delivered to Cromwel. He committed the 
government of that important place to Lockhart, a Scotch- 
men of abilities, who had married his niece, and was his 
ambassador at the court of France. 

This acquisition was regarded by the protector as the 
means only of obtaimng farther advantages. He was re- 
solved to eonoeit measures with the French coart for the 
final conquest and partitbn of the Low Countries.^ Had 
he lived much longer, and maintained his authority fn 
England, so chimerical, or rather so dangerous, a project 
would certainly have been carried into execution. And 
this first and principal step towards more extensive con- 
quest, which France, during a whole century, has never 
yet been able, by an infinite expence of blood and treasure, 
fully to attain, had at once been accomplished by the 
enterprising, though unskilful, politics of Cromwel. 

Dturing these transactions, great demonstrations of 
mutual friendship and regard passed between the French 
king and the protector. Lord Fauconberg, Cromwers 
son-in-law, was dispatched to Louis, then in camp before 
Dunkirk ; and was received with the regard usually paid 
to foreign princes by the French court.^^ Mazarine sent 
to London his nephew Mancini, along with the duke of 
Crequi ; and expressed his regret, that his urgent affairs 
should deprive him of the honour which he had long wished 
for, of paying, in person, his respects to the greatest man 
in the worid.*® 

The protector reaped little satisfiauition fh>m the success 
of his arms abroad : the situation on which he stood at 
home, kept him io perpetual uneasiness and Inquietude. 
His administration, so expensive both by military enter- 
prises and secret intelligence, had exhausted his revenue, 
and involved him in ^considerable debt. The royalists, be 
heard, had renewed their conspiracies fbr a general in- 
surrection J and Ormond was secretly oome over with a 
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Tiew of concerting measures for the execution of thii 
project. Lord Fairfax, sir William Waller, and many 
licada of the presbyterians, had secretly entered into the 
engagement. Even the afmy was infected with tlic general 
spirit of discontent; and some sudden and dangeroas 
eruption was every moment to be dreaded from It. No 
hopes remained, after this violent breach with the last 
parliament, that he should ever be able to establish, with 
general consent, a legal settlement, or temper the miiitary 
with any mixture of civil authority. All his arts and policy 
were exhausted ; and having so often, by fraud and false 
pretences^ deceived every party, and almost every indi- 
▼idoal, he could no longer hope, by repeating the same ' 
professions, to meet with equad confidence and regard. 

However zealous the royalists, their conspiracy took not 
eflfect: Willis discovered the whole to the protector. 
Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed himself for- 
tunate to have escaped so vigilant an administration. 
Great numbers were thrown into prison. A high court 
of justice was anew erected for the trial of those criminals 
whose guilt was most apparent. Notwithstanding the re- 
cognition of his authority by the last parliament, the pro- 
tector could not as yet tnist to an unbiassed jury. Sir 
Henry Slingsby, and Dr. Huet, were condemned and be- 
headed. Mordaont, brother to the earl of Peterborow, 
narrowly escaped. The numbers for his condemnation and 
bis acquittal were equal; and just as the sentence was 
pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was resolved 
to condemn him, came into court. Ashton, Story, and 
Bestley, were hanged in different streets of the city. 

The conspiracy of the millenarians in the army struck 
Cromwel with still greater apprehensions. Harrison and 
tiie other discarded officers of that party could not remaiil 
at rest. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and' 
by conscience, they still harboured in their breast some 
desperate prqject ; and there wanted not officers in the army, 
who, from like motives, were disposed to second all their 
undertakings. The levellers and agitators had been en- 
cuuragcd by CnHnwel to interpose with their advke in all 
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political deliberations ; and b^ bad even pretended to 
' honour many of them with his intimate friendship* while 
he conducted his daring enterprises against the king and 
the parliament. It was a usual practice with him, in order 
to familiarice himself the more with the agitators, who 
were commonly corporals or seijeants, to take them to bed 
with him, and there, after prayers and exhortations, to 
discuss together their projects and principles, political as 
well as religious. Having assumed the dignity of protector^ 
he exclud^ them firom all his councils, and had neither 
leisure nor inclination to indulge them any farther in their 
wonted familiarities. Among those who were enraged at 
this treatment was Sexby, an active agitator, who now em* 
ployed against him all that restless industry which had 
formerly been exerted in his favour. He even went so Ear 
as to enter into a correspondence with Spain ; and Crem- 
wel, who knew the distempers of the army, was justly 
afraid of some mutiny, to which a day, an hour, ao iik> 
stent, might provide leaders. 

Of assassinations likewise he was apprehensive, from 
the sealous spirit which actuated the soldiers. Sinder* 
eome had undertaken to murder him ; and, by the most 
unaccountable accidents, had often been prevented from 
executing bis bloodly purpose. His design was discovered ; 
but the protector could never find the bottom of the en* 
terprise, nor detect any of his accomplices. He waa 
tried by a juiy ;/and notwithstanding the general odium . 
attending that crime, notwithstanding the clear and fiiU 
proof of his guilt, so little conviction prevailed of the pro* 
tector^s right to the supreme government, it was with the 
utmost dtiBculty^ that this conspirator was condemned. 
When every thing was prepared for his execution, he 
was found dead; from poison, aa is supposed* which be 
had voluntarily taken. 

The protector might better have supported those fears 
and apprehensions which the public distempers oceasioiied» 
had he ei\joyed any domestic satisfaction, or possessed any 
cordial .friend of his own family, in whose boeom he could . 
safely have unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. 
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Bat Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated by the wildest 
seal, began to estrange himself from him; and was en- 
raged to discover that Cromwel, in all his enterprises, had 
entertained views of promoting his own grandeur, more 
than of enoouraging piety and religion, of which he made 
such fervent professions. His eldest daughter, married 
to Fleetwood, had adopted republican principles so vehe- 
ment, that she oould not with patience behold power 
lodged in a single person, even in her indulgent father. 
His other daughters were no less prejudiced in favour of 
the royal cause, and regretted the violences and iniqui- 
ties into which, they thought, their family had so unhappily 
been transported. Above all, the sickness of Mrs. Clay- 
pole, his peculiar favourite, a lady endured with many 
humane virtues and amiable accomplishments, depressed 
his anxious mind, and poisoned all his enjoyments. She 
had entertained a high regard for Dr. Huet lately exe- 
cuted ; and being refused his pardon, the melancholy ok 
her temper, increased by her distempered body, haft 
prompted her to lament to her fisther all his sanguinary 
measures, and urge him to compunction for those heinous 
crimes into which his fatal ambition had betrayed him. 
Her death, which followed soon after, gave new edge to 
every word which she had uttered. 

All composure of mind was now for ever fled from the 
protector : he felt that the grandeur which he had attained 
with so much guilt and courage, could not ensure him 
that tranquillity which it belongs to virtue alone, and 
moderation, fully to ascertain. Overwhelmed with the 
load of public afiairs, dreading perpetually some fatal ao. 
eident in his distempered government, seeing nothing 
around him but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, 
possessing the confidence of no party, resting his title o& 
no principle, civil or religious, he found his power to de- 
pend on so delicate a poise of factions and interests, as 
the smallest event was able, without any preparation, in 
a moment to overturn. Death too, which with such 
signal intrepidity he had braved in the field, being \n^ 
eessantfy threatened by the poniards of fanatical or in* 
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terested aisaMiiMy was ever pretent to hit tecnAed ap- 
prehension, and haunted him in eveiy scene of bnsinest 
er repose. Each action of his life betrayed the terron 
under which he laboured. The aspect of strangers was 
uneasy to him : with a piercing^ and anxious C3Fe he sur* 
▼eyed eveiy face to which he was not daily accustomed. 
He never moved a step without strong guards attending 
him: he wore armour under his clothes, and farther se« 
cured himself by offensive weapons, a sword, falchion, 
and pistols* which he always canned ahout him. He re* 
turned firom no place by the direct road, or by the sanae 
way which he went. Every journey he performed with 
buny and precipitation. Seldom he slept above three 
nights togethtf in the same chamber: and he never let it 
be known beforehand what chamber he intended to 
choose, nor intrusted himself in any which was not pro- 
vided with back doors, at which centinels were carefully 
placed. Society terrified him, while he reflected on his 
numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies: solitude 
astonished him, by withdrawing that protection which he 
found so necessary for his security. 

SICKNESS OF THE PROTECTOR. 

His body also, from the contagion of his anxious mind, 
began to be affected ; and his health seemed sensibly to 
decline. He was seized with a slow fever, which changed 
into a tertian ague. For the space of a week, no dan- 
gerous symptoms appeared ; and in the intervals of the 
fiu he was able to walk abroad. At length the fever in- 
creased, and he himself began to entertain some thoughts 
qf death, and to cast his eye towards that future exist- 
ence, whose idea had once been intimately present to 
him ; though since, in the hurry of aflbirs, and in the 
shock of wars and Mictions, it had, no doubt, been consi- 
derably obliterated. He asked Goodwin) one of Us 
preachers, if the doctrine were tme, that the elect could 
never fall or suffer a final reprobation. '* Nothing more 
certain," replied the preacher. " Then am 1 safe/' smd 
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the protector : '' fbr I am sure that once I was in a state 
of grace." 

His physicians were sensible of the perilous condition 
to whidi his distemper had reduced him : but his chap- 
lainsy by their prayers, visions, and revelations, so buoyed 
1^> his hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all 
danger. A &vouraUe answer, it was pretended, had been 
returned by heaven to the petitions of all the godly; and 
he relied on their asseverations much more than on the 
opinion of the most experienced physicians. ** I tell you," 
he cried with confidence to the latter, " I tell you, I shall 
not die of this distemper : I am well assured of my reco* 
veiy . It is promised by the Lord, not only to my supplica- 
tions, but to those of men who hold a stricter conmierce 
and more intimate correspondenee with him. Ye may 
have skill in your profession; but nature can do more 
than all the physicians in the world, and God is &r above 
nature." ^ Nay, to sueh a degree of madness did their 
enthusiastic assurances mount, that, upon a fjsst day, 
which was observed on his account both at Hampton 
Court and at Whitehall, th^did not so much pray for his 
health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges which 
they had received of his reooveiy. He himself was over- 
heard offering up his addresses to heaven ; and so far had 
the illusions of fanaticism prevailed over the plainest dic- 
tates of natural morality, that he assumed more the chaf- 
lacter of a mediator interceding for Ida people, than that 
of a criminal, whose atrocious violation of social duty had, 
from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the sev«« 
rest vengeance. 

HIS DEATH ANZ> CHARACTER. 

Mbanwhilb all the symptoms began to wear a more 
fatal aspect; and the physicians were obliged to break 
silence, and to declare, that the protector could not sur- 
vive the next fit with which he was threatened. The 
council wa» alarmed. A deputation was sent to know his 
vill with regaid to bis successor. His staset nerv -gone. 
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mmI he could not now expreis hit intentioiis. They asked 
him whether be did not mean that his eldest ton, Richard, 
should succeed him in the protectonhip. A simple affir- 
mative was, or leemed- to be, extorted firom him. Soon 
after, on the 8rd of September, that veiy day which he 
had always considered as the most fortunate for him, be 
expired. A violent tempest, which immediate^ succeeded 
his death, served as a subject of discourse to the vulgar. 
His partisans, as well as his enemies, were fond of Fsnatk- 
ingthis event ; and eedb of them endeavoured, fay forced 
inferences, to interpret it as a confirmation of their par- 
ticular prejudices. 

The writers, attached to the memoiyc^ this wondefful 
peiion, make his character with regard to abilities, bear 
the air of the most extravagant panegyric : his enemies 
form such arepresentatwn of bis moral qualities as resem- 
bles the most virulent invective. Both of them, it most be 
confessed, are supported by such striking circumstaiicee< 
in bis conduct and fortune as bestow on their represen- 
tation a great air of probability. ** What can be more 
extraordinary,** it is said, ** than that a person of private 
birth and education, no fortune, no emhient qualities of 
body, which have sometimes, nor shining talents tof mind, 
which have often, raised men to the highest dignities, 
should have the courage to attempt, and the abilities to 
execute, so great a design as the snbveiUng one <rf the' 
most ancient and best established monardiles in the- 
world ? That he should have the power and boldness to 
put his prince and master to an open and infiunoos death ? 
Should banish that numerous and strong^ allied fMnii^? 
Cover all these temerities under a seeming obedience to 
a parliament, in whose service he pretended to be re- 
t^ned ? Trample too upon that parliament in their turn, 
and scomftilly expel them as soon as they gave him gronnd 
of dissatisfaGtion ? Erect in their place the domink>n of 
the sainu, and give reality to the most visionary idea, 
which the heated imagination of any fanatic was ever able 
to entertain ? Suppress again that monster in its infoncy,. 
and opttljset up himitlf above all thingi that«m wtm^ 
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cdM sovereign in England ? Orercome first all his ene- 
mies by arms, and all bis friends afterwards by artifice ? 
Serve all parties fiatiently for a while, and command 
them victoriously at last ? Overrun each corner of the 
three nations^ and subdue vrith equal facility, both the 
riches of the south, and the poverty of the north ? Be 
Dnred and courted by all foreign princes, and be adopted 
a brother to the gods of the earth ? Call together parlia- 
tnents with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with 
the bmith of his mouth i Reduce to subjection a warlike 
and discontented nation, by means of a mutinous army ? 
Command a mutinous army fay means of seditious and 
fiutions oiBcers ? Be humbly and daily petitioned, that he 
would be pleased, at the rate of milllona a year, to be 
hired .as master of those who had hired him before to 
be their servant ? Have the estates and lives of three 
nations as much at his disposal as was once the little in- 
heritance of his father, and be as noble and liberal in 
the spending of them ? And lastly (for there is no end of 
enumerating every particular of his f^ry,) with one word 
bequeath all this power and splendour to his posterity? 
Die possessed of peace at home, and triumph abroad ? 
Be buried among kings, and with more than regal solem- 
nity ; and leave a name behind him not to be extin- 
guished but with the whole worid ; whieh as it was too 
little for his praise, so might it have been for his conquests, 
if the short line of his mortal life could have stretched 
out to the extent of his immortal designs !** ^' 

My intentton is not to disfifure this picture, drawn by 
so masteriy a hand: I shall only endeavour to remove from 
it somewhat of the marvellous ; a circumstance, which, 
on all occasions, gives much ground fbr doubt and suspi- 
ck>n. It seems to me. that Uie circumstance of Crom- 
wel's life, in which his abilities are principally discovered, 
is his rising from a private station, in opposition to so 
many rivals, so much advanced before him, to a high com- 
mand and authority in the army. His great courage, 
his signal militaty talents, his eminent dexterity and 
address, were all requisite for this important aequistfionf 

Vol, VIII. D d 
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Yet wiU not this promotion appear tbe effect of tupem^ 
tnral -abilitieBi when we consider, that Fairfax himself, a 
private gentleman, who had not the advantage of a seat 
in parliament, had, through the same steps, attained even 
a superior rank, and, if endued with common capacity 
and penetration, had been able to retain it. To incite sucb 
an army to rebellion against the parliament, required no 
uncommon art or industry: to have kept them in obe4i^ 
ence had been the more difficult enterprise. . When the 
breach is once formed between the military and civil 
powers, a supreme and absolute authority, from that mo- 
ment, is devolved on the general; and if he be afterwards 
pleased to employ artifice or policy, it may be regardedt 
on most occasions, as great condescension, if not as super- 
fluous caution. That Cromwel was ever able really to 
blind or over-reach either the king or the republicans, 
does not appear : as they possessed no means of resisting 
the force under his command, they were glad to tempo- 
rise with him, and, by seeming to be deceived, wait for 
opportunities of freeing themselves from his dominion. 
If he seduced the military fanatics, it is to be considered, 
that their interests and hLsi evidently concurred, that their 
Ignorance and low education exposed them to the grossest 
. imposition, and that he himself was at bottom as frantic 
an enthusiast as the worst of them, and, in order to 
obtain their confidence, needed but to display those vulgar 
and ridiculous habits, which he had early acquired, and 
on which he set so high a value. An army is so forcible, 
and at the same time so coarse a weapon, that any band, 
which wields it, may, without much dexterity, perform any 
operation, and attain any ascendant, in human society. 

The domestic administration of Cromwel, though it 
discovers great abilities, was conducted without any plan 
either of liberty or arbitrary power: perhaps, his difficult 
situation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprises* 
though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to national 
interest, and seem more the result of impetuous fury or 
narrow prejudices, than of cool foresight and deliberation. 
An eminent penoaago, however, he was in many respectSp 
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and even a superior genius; but unequal and irregular in 
his operations. And though not defective in any talent, 
except that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were 
iliost admirable, and which most contributed to his mar- 
vellous success, were the magnanimous resolution of hie 
enterprises, and his peculiar dexterity in discovering the 
characters, and practising on the weaknesses, of mankind. 
If we survey the moral character of Cromwel with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindness and infirmities of 
the human species, we shall not be inclined to load his 
memory with such violent reproaches as those which his 
enemies usually throw upon it. Amidst the passions and 
prejudices of that period, that he should prefer the parlia^ 
mentaiy to the royal cause, will not appear extraordinary ; 
since, even at present, some men of sense and knowledge 
are disposed to think that the question, with regard to 
the justice of the quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful 
and uncertain. The murder of the king, the most atrocious 
of all his actions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud 
of republican and fanatical illusions j and it is not impos- 
sible, but he might believe it, as many others did, the most 
meritorious action that he could perform. His subsequent 
usurpation was the effect of necessity, as well as of ambi- 
tion ; nor is it easy to see, how the various factions could 
at that time have been restrained, without a mixture of 
military and arbitrary authority. The private deportment 
of Cromwel, as a son, a husband, a father, a friend, is 
exposed to no considerable censure, if it does not rather 
merit praise. And, upon the whole, bis character does 
not appear more extraordinary and unusual by the mix- 
ture of so much absurdity with so much penetration, than 
by his tempering such violent ambition and such enraged 
fanaticism with so much regard to justice and humanity. 
Cromwel was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when he 
died. He was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, 
though not of an agreeable aspect. He left only two 
sons, Richard and Henry; and three daughters, one mar- 
ried to general Fleetwood, another to lord Fauconbei^, a 
third t» lord Rich. His Esther died when he was young. 
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Hit moCher lived till after be wh proteetor; and* con* 
trary to her orders, he burled her with great ponp la 
Wet tminster Abbey. She ooold aot be persuaded that 
his power or person was ever in salety. At every noisa 
which she heard, she exclaimed, that her son was mur- 
dered; and was never satisfied that he was alive, if she 
did not receive frequent visits from him. She was a da» 
cent woman; and by her frufality and industry, had 
railed and educated a numerous fiunilyupon a sasall for* 
tune« She had even lieen obliged to set up a breweiy at 
Huntingdon, which she managed to good advantage. 
Henoe Cromwel, in the invectives of that age, is often, 
stigasatjxed with the name of the brewer. JLudlow, by 
way of insult, mentions the great accession, which h^ 
would reoeive to his royal revenues upon his mother^s 
«leath, who possessed a jointure of sixty pounds a year 
upon his estate. She wu of a good family, of the name 
of Stuart ; remotely allied, as is fay some supposed, to the 
loyal family* 
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83 Thatleck vaL L p. 739* 



Dm 



apMthapaid^aathelh af the* 

at Mee. 
84 CanteglM, p. 191. 
8ft Bmm. 
80 flaiaadea 
97 VilaaBM«iel,p.l9«. 

88 BaiahM^ Naval Oktrnj, fee aba 
Gvle^ Calleeden, val. iL p.46|47. 
1tailae»vaLiiL p. 50ft. 

89 Thariae, vaL ir. p. 135. Warid^ 
MMaka hi Oliver CiwmmU hi dM 

HUlv MlSCMa VM* fc 

90 Thavlack vaL iv. p. ftTa 589l 

91 llavhMk vaL T. p. 433. 
3«80lhaf ApriLi6ft7. 

33 Oeieadea, liiiof Db Benrich, In. 

34 Ciawrcl Mlvwad, thaagh hat la 
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pnwiiltuM Mid iiipi— tina •# 0«dt 
wkjr ainljr U b noi to b* oljitiiil 
to • tou I for who raa lore to walk 
te tb* dwk ? Brt pfOvUMco doc* w 



* bo «hc gvMtart and 
danbk bulnni jpo« bovt mnxj dor > 
ffockoB it to, OMn dun to Mt, ilcepk 



MHMliMto Am* jDor tompUKft ood 
gat • woid with^the Lord. Why 
fhould oot yoo bar* Amo or firar 
pncioiw MiUa alwajra atondiaff at 
yoar dbovr, with whom yea mif bt 



» WbiUoolMk p. 6«7. 
S7 Trial orihoRagMdcB. 

39 Wbidoelta* p. &70, 

40 Tkuloa, toL iv. p. ft7> 

41 tliwloo, voL tL p. 5&7* 

49 W« iball piodace any |i aa i r « o* >1H 
doMi for bto diMoon* ia all of a 
piae*. * I ooaftM, <br It bcbovaa ate 
to d«al plaialy with you, 1 aiaat 
caaAM, I mmld tay, I bapa, I may 
baaadentood in thb; for iadacd 1 
anaat be taaderwhat I aay to aacb all 
MHUeoceai tbiai I wy I areald be 
vadentood, that i« ibia aigaflient 
I do not naka pnaUd batwist aaea 
of a diffwaat Bdad, and a parlM* 
toent, wbicb thall ha?* their dtrim. 
f know there is bo 
caa it be aifed ai 



I lb* pafthoMBt I 



to five liberty to BM to aqr a^y tUnf 
to you I H that, that m a iMder of 
■y baaU»1a r iaia a a aad jadj 
- Bi aadif I 
iwiUbe ii 



wiU be M to the npieaM aathoiity, 
•ad the kgielothre, whcMiocvar it 
bi if, I iay, I shoald MttoU yon 
knowing their nkiada to be ae» I 
aboald not be lUtbJU, if I iboald 
■ot idl yon M» to the Mid yea mmr 
report it to the parliaaiaat i I shall 
aay •omethiat ftr myaalA far any 
own mind, I do profttoil^ 1 aai aot 
a maa sempfaloas aboat wwds or 
Muaee of aacb tbiagi I bava aott 
bat ae I bare the word of God, 
•ad I hope I tbaU ever ham it, far 
the rale of my eoaedeaee, far ay 
iafermaHoaa I to traly aaw that bara 



impata hie owa faUy aad bUadMM 
to prori d caee ainfally* yet it amst 
be at my peril ; the aaw may be that 
it is the provMenee of God that doth 
lead men in daiknesa % I auiat aeeda 
aay, that I hare bad a grsat deal of 
experience of proridcaee, aad thoogh 
it is ao rale withoat or i^aiBst the 
word, yet it is a rery good eaqwaitor 
ofthewordlBBMavcasaa." Cm^<er- 
CBflt al fWldbaB.— The gmat deface 
ia Oliver^ ipsai i hM, oaaalsts aot ia 
his waat of elocBliBB, bat in Us 
waat of idUaa. The sagacity of his 
aetioaa, aad the abaaidity of his die- 



oollectioaof all Us speedkca, Ictlcn, 
serasoBS (far he also wreto acnaoas)* 
woaU BMke a grsat cariosity, and 
with a fcw Mw ap doaa, nd^t Jaatly 

Qfor one of the most noasens' 
a hi the world. 

43 Thnrloe, vol. iri. p. 961. 

44 He aapirsd to get possessloa of ] 
Bore and the pessage of the t 
See llbrM't JUftohe <a Oliaer CVam- 
mmL-^Hc also endeavoured to get 
poassBsloa of Bremen. Tbarioe^ 
rol. ri. p. 478. 

45 It WM remarked by the eainta af 
that time, that the battle wM feaght 
OB a day wbicb wM held far a ibst 
ia LoadoB, so that aa Fleetwood mid 
Crbarioe,vol. ril. p. 1&9.),** while 
we were prayiag, tiMy were flgbting, 
aad the Lord hath givea a signal 
aaawer. The Lord has aot only 
owned as ia oar work there, bat 
ia oar waitiag apoa him la a way 
•f ptayar, which is iadeed oar old 

* a pprored way ia all 
d difflcaltiM.» Cion- 



his brave admirals, is remarkable far 
dM save spirit. Tbarlor, vol. iv. 
p. 744. ** Yea bavok** toys bat^ai I 



pleatUbl stock of piayen going far 
yoa daily, sent ap Iqr iIm •abersit aad 
mast approved ariatatan aad Chris- 
tiaas hi this aackm, aad, aotwith- 
ataadiiV saaMSdiaeaaraffsmaBti, vcqr 
•r Mih far |W» 
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wUdi Bve to m, aad I tniit will b« 
to yovy wi ti> of (iMit cBomngo- 
meat. Bat notwitlisluidinc sU tbia, 
it will be good for yoa and vt to 
deliver np oniadvet and all our 
aAift to tbe dkpoaition of our all- 
wise Father, who not only oat of 
prarogatire, bat bccaase of hie f ood- 
■CM» wiadonif aad trudi, ought to 
ba rettgacd uato hy hie creatures 
ctpecialljp thoae who are ahildim of 
biabegeitiag throagh the •pint," ttc. 

46 Thurioc/voL i. p. 763. 

47 Tharloc^ toL tU. p. 151. 16«. 



4S la nality the caidiaal had aot en- 
tcrtaioed to high an idea of Cromwel. 
He aaed to eay, that be waa a forta- 
aate maduiaa. Vie de Cromwel, par 
Regucnec See also Charte'e Col- 
lection, vol. ii. p. 8 1 . Gumble^ lift 
of Monk, p. 93. World'i Miatakc i« 
O. Cromwel. 

49 Thurloc^ vol. vi. p. 53. 

50 Batett See al«> Tharioe^ voL vii. 
p. 355. 416. 

51 Cowley^ DiMoanea: Thie paoage 
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ALL tbe arti of Cromwel's policy bad been ao often 
praetifed, that they began to lose their effect; and 
bis power, instead of beingp confirmed bjr time and success^ 
seemed eveiy day to become more uncertain and preca* 
rious. HiB friends the most closely connected with bina, 
and bis counsellors the most trusted, were enterini; into 
cabab against bis antborilgr ; and* with all bis penetrm- 
tion into the characters of men, be could not find any 
ministers on whom he could rely. Men of probity and 
honour, he knew, would not submit to be the instruments 
of an usurpation violent and illegal : those who were free 
from the restraint of principle, might betray, firom in- 
terest, that cause, in which, from no better motives, they 
bad enlisted themselves. Even those on whom be con- 
ferred any favour, never deeased the recompense an 
equivalent for the saerifices which they made to obtain it : 
whoever was refused any demand, justified his anger by 
the specious colours of conscienoe and of duty. Such 
difl&culties surrounded the protector, that his dtying at 
•o critical a time is esteemed fay many the most fortunate 
ciceumstance that ever attended him ; and it was thought, 
that all bis courage and dexterity could not much longer 
have extended his usurped administratian. 

RICHARD ACKNOWLEDGED PROTECTOR. 

Birr when that potent hand was removed, which eoa- 
ducted the government, eveiy one expected a sudden 
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digsolution of the unwieldy and ill-jointed fabric* Richard^ 
a yoang man of no experience, educated in the country, 
■ceustomed to a retired life, unacquainted with the officers 
and unknown to them, recommended by no military ex* 
ploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not lonp, it 
was thought, maintain that authority, which his father 
had acquired by so many valorous achieyements and such 
signal successes. And when it was observed, that he 
possessed only the virtues of private life, which in his situ- 
ation were so many vices ; that Indolence, incapacity, irre- 
solution, attended his facility and good nature ; the va- 
rious hopes of men were excited by the expectation of 
some great event or revolution. For some time, however^ 
the public was disappointed in this opinion. The council 
recognised the succession of Richard : Fleetwood, in whose 
favour, it was supposed, Cromwel had formerly made a 
will, renounced all claim or pretensbn to the protector- 
ship: Henry, Richard's brother, who governed Ireland 
with popularity, ensured him the obedience of that king- 
dom : Monk, whose authority was well established in 
Scotland, being mi^cb attached to the family of Cromwel, 
Immediately proclaimed the new protector: the army,^ 
every where, the fleet, acknowledged his title: above 
ninety addresses, from the counties and most considerable 
corporations, congratulated him on his accession, in all 
the terms of dutiful allegiance: foreign ministers were 
forward in paying him the usual compliments: and 
Richard, whose moderate, unambitious character, never 
would Imve led him to contend for empire, was tempted 
to accept of so rich an inheritance, which seemed to be 
tendered to him 1^ the consent of all mankind* 

A PARUAMENT. 1659. 

It was found necessaiy to call a parliament, in order te 
furnish supplies, both for the ordinary admUiistration, 
and for fulfilling those engagements with foreign princes, 
particularly Sweden, into which the Ute protector had 
entered* In hopes of obtaining greater influence i% 
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«leeftiMic» tlie ancient rii^ht was lestored to all the small 
borou^ ; and the counties were allowed no more thaa 
their usual members. The house of peers, or the other 
Iwuse, consisted of the same persons that had been ap« 
pointed by Oliver. 

All the commons, at firsty signed, without hesitation^ 
an engagement not to alter the present goyemment. 
(17th Jan.) They next proceeded to examine the humbie 
petUion and advices and.after great oppo8iti<m and many 
^hement debates, it was at length, with much difficulty, 
. carried by the court*party to confirm it. An acknowledg- 
ment too of the authority of the other house was extorted 
from them ; though it was resolved not to treat this 
house of peers with any greater respect than they should 
return to the commons. A declaration was also made 
that the establishment of the other house should nowise 
prcrjudice the right of such of the ancient peers as had, 
lirom tlie beginning of the war, adhered to the parlia- 
ment. But in all these proceedings, the opposition among 
Idle commons was so considerable, and the debates were 
so much prolonged, that all business war retarded, and 
great alarm given to the partisans of the young protector. 

But there was another quarter from which greater dan- 
gers were justly apprehended. The most considerable 
officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, brother-in-law 
tb the protector, were entering into cabals against him. 
No character in human society is more dangerous than 
that of the fanatic; because, if attended witl^ weak judg- 
ment, he is exposed to the suggestions of others ; if sup- 
ported by more discernment, he is entirely governed by 
his own illusions, which sanctify his most selfish views 
and passions. Fleetwood was of the former species ; and 
as he was extremely addicted to a republic, and even to 
the fifth monarchy or dominion of the saints, it was easy 
Ibr those, who had insinuated themselves into his confi- 
dence, to instil disgusts against the dignty of protector. 
The whole republican party in the ariny, which was still 
considerable. Fits, Mason, Moss, Farley, united themselvei 
to thatgeneraL The officers too of the same party, whom 
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Cromwd had Oiscanled, Orerton, Ludlow^ Rich, Okcy, 
Alured, began to appear, and to recover that authority, 
which had been only for a time fiiupended. A party like- 
wise, who found themselves eclipsed in Richard's favour, 
Sydenham, Kekey, Berry, Haines, joined the cabal of tha 
others. Even Besborow, the protector's uncle, lent his 
authority to that faction. But above all, the intrigues of 
Lambert, who was now roused from his retreat, inflamed 
all those dangerous humours, and threatened the nation 
with some great convuluom The discontented officers 
established their meetings in Fleetwood's apartments ; and 
because he dwelt in WaUingford-house, the party received 
a denomination from th«t ]daee. 

CABAL OF WALLINGFCHID-HOUSE. 

Richard, who possessed neither resolution nor pene^* 
tration, was prevailed on to give an unguarded consent 
for calling a general council of officers, who might make 
him proposals, as they pretended, for the good of tlit 
army. No sooner were they assembled than they voted a 
remonstrance. They there lamented, that the good M 
cauUf as they termed it, that is, the cause for which they 
had engaged against the late king, was entirely neglected j 
and they proposed as a itemedy, that the whole military 
power should be intrusted to some person, in whom they 
might all confide. The city militia, influenced by two 
aldermen, Tichbum and Ireton, expressed the same re« 
solution of adliering to the gmd M cmute* 

The protector was justly alarmed at those moveaeats 
among, the officers. The persons in whom he chiefly oon^ 
fided, were, all of them, excepting Bioghill, men of civU 
characters and profsssions ; Fiennes, Thuitoe, Whitloeke, 
Wolsey; who could only assist him with their advice and 
opinion. He possessed none of those arts which were 
proper to gain an enthusiastic aitny. Murmurs being 
thrown out against some proniotioDS which he had made, 
ffTnUd pou have me, said he, prefer none hut the ffodfy f 
Mere it Dich bigoidsby, cootiaaed he, wh» ami nmiket 
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fm^narpreaeki ptt Witt lirmti him k^np9mlL} Thii 



iapnidenoe fave gnat oAooe to the pidtooded uiaEli. 
The other qualities of the pvotcctor were eorretpondenl 
to thcie sentiments : he was of a gentle, hnmane* and 
generous disposition. Some of his party offering to put 
an end to those intrigues by tlie death of Lambert, ha 
decUred, that he would not purchase power or domtadpa 
by sudi sanguinary measures* 

RICHARD DEPOSED. j^rU Sf . 

Thb parliament was no less alarmed at the militaiy 
eabab. lliey voted that there should be no meeting or 
general council of offlcers, except with the protector^s oon- 
sent, or by his orders. This vote brou|^t aflkirs imme> 
diately to a rupture. The offioers hastened to Richard, and 
demanded of him the dissolution of the parliament. Des- 
horow, a man of clownish and brutal nature, threatened 
him, if he should refose oompUanoe. The protector 
wanted the resolution to deny, and possessed little ability 
to resist. The parlia m ent was dissolved; andbytfaesama 
aet, the protector was, by every one, considered as eflbe* 
tually dethroned. Soon after, he signed his demission in 
Inrnu 

Heniy, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the 
aaoM moderate disposition as Richard; but as he p osssmsd 
more vigour and capacity, it was apprehended that he 
might make resistance. His popularity in IreUnd was 
great ; and even his personal authoriQr, notwithstanding 
his youth, was considerable. Had his ambition been very 
eager, he bad, no donbt, been able to create disturbance: 
but being threatened by sir Hardress Waller, cokmel 
John Joues, and other offioers, he very quietly resigned 
his command, and retired to England. He had once en« 
tertained thoughts, which he had not resolution to exe- 
eute, of proclaiming the king in Dublin* 

Thus fell suddenly, and firom an enormous height^ but 
by a rare fortune, without any hurt or ii^ury, the family 
eltheCramwals. Richard continued to i 
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<wlrfch WMmodentey and bnrtiieiMd toe with a luge dtbt, 
whiefa he had contneted for the iDtennent of his fether. 
After the restoration, thou^ he remained unmolested^ 
ht thought proper to travel for some years; and at 
•Fesenasy in Lianguedoc, he was introduced, under a bor- 
fowed name, to the prince of Conti. That prince, talking 
of English aliairB, broke out into admiration of Cromwel^s 
courage and capacity. '' But as for that poor pitifol fellow, 
Richard," said he, ** what has become of him ? How could 
he be such a blockhead as to reap no greater benefit from 
all his fether's crimes and successes ?" Richard extended 
his peaeefiil ami quiet life to an extreme old age, and died 
not till the latter end of queen Anne's reign. His social 
virtues, more yahublb than the greatest capacity, met 
with a recompense, more preeuws than noisy fame, and 
more suitable, contentment and tranquillity. 

The council of officers, now possessed of supreme au- 
thority, deliberated what form of government they should 
establish* Many of them seemed inclined to exercise the 
power of the swoid in the most open maimer : but as it 
vas apprehended that the people would with great diffi* 
«nlty be indneed to pay taxes, levied by arbitrary will and 
pleasure} it was agmd to preserve the shadow of dvil ad* 
ministration, and to revive tiie long parliament, which had 
been expelled by Cromwel. That assembly could not be 
dissolved, it was asserted, but by their own consent ; and 
violenoe had interrupted, but was not able to destroy, 
their right to govemosent. The offioers also expected 
^at, as these members had sufficiently felt their own 
weakness, they would be contented to act in subordination 
to the military commanders, and would thenceforth allow 
all the authority to remain where the power was so visibly 



The officers applied to Lenthal, the speaker, and pro*, 
posed to him, that the parliament should resume tbeit 
-seats. Lcntfaat was of a low, timid spirit ; and being un<* 
pertain what issue might attend these measures, was 
desirous of evadlDg the proposal* He replied, that he 
could 1^ no means comply with the dosira of the oAccrsi 

Vol. VIII. £ b 
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heiog engas«d i& a bHBinca of ht prtaler importance to 
himself, which he could not omit on any «eoount, because 
it concerned the salvation of his own soul. The officers 
pressed him to tell what it mifpht be. He was preparingw 
be said, to participate of the Lord's supper, which be 
resolved to take next sabbath. They insisted, that mercy 
was preferable to sacrifice, and that be could not better 
prepare himself for that g^reat duty, than by contributing 
to the pobUc service. All their remonstrances had no 
effect. However, on the appointed day, the speaker, 
being informed that a quorum of the house was likely 
to meet, thought proper, notwithstanding the salvation of 
bis soul, as Ludlow observes, to join them; and the house 
immediately proceeded upon business. The secluded 
members attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats 
among them. 

LONG PARLIAMENT OR RUMP RESTORED. 

Tbb numbers of this parliament were small, little es* 
eeeding seventy members: their authority in the nation** 
ever since they had been purged by the army, was ex- 
tremely diminished ; and after their expulsion, had beea 
totally annihilated: but being all of them men of violent 
ambition; some of them men of experience and capacity; 
they were resolved, since they enjoyed the title of the su- 
preme authority, and observed that some appearance of a 
parliament was requisite for the purposes of Uie army, not 
to act a subordinate part to Uiose who acknowledged 
themselves their servants. They chose a council, in which 
they took care that the officers of Wallingford-house should 
not be the minority: they appointed Fleetwood lieutenant 
general, but inserted in his commission, that it should 
only continue during the pleasure of the house: they 
chose seven persons who should nominate to such com- 
mands as became vacant: and they voted, that all eooH 
missions should be received from the speaker, and be 
assigned by him in the name of the bouse. These pre* 
cautiens, the tcndenqr of which was visible, gave p«at 
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dupDst to the general officers ; and their discontent woaM 
immediately have broken out into some resolution fatal^ 
to the parliament, had it not been cheeked by the ap-' 
prehensions of danger from the common enemy. 

The bulk of the nation consisted of royalists and pres- 
byterians; and to both these parties the dominion of the 
pretended parliament had ever been to the last degree' 
odious. When that assembly was expelled by Cromwel, 
contempt had succeeded to hatred; and no resenre had 
been used in expressing the utmost derision against the 
impotent ambition of these usurpers. Seeing them re- 
instated in authority, all orders of men felt the highest 
Indignation ; together with apprehensions, lest such tyran- 
nical rulers should exert their power by taking vengeance 
upon their enemies, who had so openly insulted them. 
A secret reconciliation, therefore, was made between the 
lival parties ; and it was agreed, that, burying former 
enmities in oblivion, all eflbrts should be used for the over- 
throw of the rump; so they called the parliament, in 
allasion to that part of the animal body. The presby- 
terians, sensible, from experience, that their passion for 
liberty, however laudable, had carried them into un* 
warrantable excesses, were willing to lay aside ancient 
jealousies, and, at all hazards, to restore the royal fa- 
mily. The nobility, the gentry, bent their passionate en^ 
deavours to the same enterprise, by which alone they 
eotdd be redeemed from slavery. And no man was so 
remote from party, so indiJBferent to public good, as not 
to feel the most ardent wishes for the dissolution of that 
ti^ranny which, whether the civil or the militory part of 
it were considered, appeared equally oppressive and ruin- 
ous to the nation. 

CONSPIRACY OF THE ROYAUSTS. 

MoRDAUNT, who had so narrowly escaped on his trial 
before the high-court of justice, seemed rather animated 
than daunted with past danger ; and having, by his re- 
tolme behaviour, obtained the highest confidence of the 
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fvgnd fiarCyy he wm now beeomethe eenter of all Ubiaar- 
QOMpinciet. In nany eonntiesy a reaolodon was takan 
to rice in arms. Lord WfUeuf hliy of Pkrham and nt> 
Horatio Townshead undertook to secore Lynne ; general; 
Massqr engaged to seise Gloucester; lord Newport, Lit- 
tletoQy and other gentleoMn, conspired to take possession 
of Shrewsbury; sirGeorge Booth, of Chester; sir Thomas 
Middleton» of North Wales } Arundel, Pollard, GranyiUe, - 
Trslawney, of Plymouth and fiKCter. A day was appointed 
for the execution of all these ent^rises. And the kiagt 
attended by the duke of York, had secretly arrived at 
Calais, with a rescdution of putting himself at the head 
of his loyal sulgects. The French court had promised to^ 
supply him with a small body of forces, in order to coun* 
tenance the insurrections of the English. 

This combination was disconcerted by the infidelity of. 
sir Richard Willis. That trsitor continued with the par- 
liament the same correspondence which he had bc^n 
with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all conspiradee, 
to fisr as to destroy their effect ; but reserved to lumself^ 
if he pleased, the power of concealing the oonspisators. 
He took care never to name any of the old, genuine 
cavaliers, who had sealously adhmd, and were resolved 
atill to adhere, to the royal cause in eveiy fortune. These 
men he esteemed; these he even loved. He betrayed- 
only the new converts among the presbyterians, or such 
lukewarm royalists, as, discouraged with their disappomt* 
ments, were resolved to expose themselves to no morr 
hasards* A lively proof how impossible it is even for 
the most corrupted minds to divest tbeuMelves of aU 
iq^ard to morality and social duty ! 

In July, many of the conspirators in the differeirt coun* 
ties were thrown into prison: others, astonished at such 
symptoms of secret treacheiy, left their houses, or re* 
mained quiet: the most tempestuous weather prevailed 
during the whole time appointed for the rendezvouses ; 
insomuch that some found it impossible to join their 
friends, and others were dismayed with* fear and super^. 
•lition at an incident so unusual during the summery 
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Mason. Of all the projects, the only one whicb took elfect 
was that of sir George Booth for the seizin|f of Chester. 
The eari of Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury,' Mr. Lee, 
colonel Morgan, entered into this enterprise* Sir WiUiam 
Middleton joined Booth with some troops from North- 
Wales; and the malcontents were powerful enough to 
snbdue all in that neighbourhood who ventured to oppose 
them. In their declaration they made no mention of the 
king: they only demanded a free and fiill parliament. 

The parliament was justly alarmed. How combustible- 
the materials, they well knew ; and the fire was now fallen 
among them. Booth was of a &mily eminently presbyte- 
rian ; and his conjunction with the royalists they regarded 
as a dangerous Sjrmptom. They had many officers whose 
fidelity they could more depend on than that of Lam- 
bert: but there was no one in whose vigilance and capa- 
city they reposed such confidence. They commissioned 
him to suppress the rebels. He made incredible baste. 
Booth imprudently ventured himself out of the walls of 
Chester, and exposed. In the open field, his raw troopa- 
against these hardy veterans. He was soon routed and 
iikusa prisoner. His whole army was dispersed. And the 
parliament had no farther occupation than to fiU all the 
jails with tbeir open or secret enemies. Designs were even 
entertained of transporting the loyal families to Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, and the other colonies ; lest they should propa- 
gate in England children of the same malignaift affections 
with themselves. 

This success hastened the ruin of the parliament. Lam- 
bert at the head of a body of troops, was no less dangerous 
to them than Booth. A thousand pounds, which they, 
sent him to buy a jewel, were employed by him in libe- 
ralities to his officers. At his instigation they drew up 
a petition,- and transmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak man» 
and an honest, if sincerity in folly deserve that ho- 
nourable name. The import of this petition was, that 
Fleetwood should be made commander-in-chief, Lambert 
m^|or-general, Desborow lieutenant-general of the horss^ 
Monk migor-gsneral of the foot. To which a demand wet 
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added, that no officer should be dnmissed from his cofn* 
mand but by a court-maitial. 

The parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately 
cashiered Lambert, Desborow, Berry, Clarke, BanVHir, 
Kelsey, G>bbet. Sir Arthur Haselrig proposed the im- 
peachment of Lambert for high treason. Fleetwood's 
commission was vacated, and the command of the army 
was vested in seven persons, of whom that general was 
one. The parliament voted, that they would have no 
more general officers. And they declared it high treason 
to levy any money without consent of parilameot. 

PARLIAMENT EXPELLED. Oct. 13. 

But these votes were feeble weapons in opposition to 
the swords of the sokBeiy. Lambert drew some troops 
together, in order to decide the controversy. Okey, who 
was leading his regiment to the assistance of the parlia* 
ment, was deserted by tbem. Mcnrley and Moss brought 
their regiments into Palace-yard, resolute to oppose the 
violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an 
easy way of disappointinf them. He placed his soldiers ' 

in the streets which led to Westminster-hall. When the 
speaker came in his eooch, he ordered the horses to be 
turned, and very civilly conducted him home. The other 
members were in like manner intercepted. And the two 
regiments in Palace-yard, observing tiiat they were ex- 
posed to derision, peaceably retired to their quarters. A 
little before this bold enterprise, a solemn fiist had been 
kept by the army ; and it is remarked, that this cere- 
mony was the usuid prelude to every signal violence which 
they committed. 

COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. Od. 96. 

The officers found themselves again invested with su- j 

preme authority, of which they intended for ever to retain j 

the substance, however they might bestow on others the j 

empty shadow or appearance. They elected a committee ' 
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•f twenty-three pencms, of whom leven were officer*. 
These they pretended to invest with sovereig^n authority ; 
and they <»Hed them a commUUe ^ se^eip* They spr. ke 
every where of summoning a parliament chosen by the 
]peo|^ ; but they really took some steps towards assem- 
Ukif a military parliament, composed of officers elected 
from every regiment in the service.' Throughout the 
thfiee kingdoms there prevailed nothing but the melan- 
eholy fears> to the nobility and gentry, of a bloody mas- 
sacre and extermination; to the rest of the people, of 
perpetual servitude, beneath these sanctified robbers, 
whose union and whose divisions wofold be equally de- 
structive, and who, under pretence ef superior illumi- 
nations, would soon extirpate, if possible, all private 
morality, as they had aleady done all pubUc law and 
justice, from the British dominions. 

I>OREIGN AFFAIRS. 

During the time that England eontinued in this dis- 
tracted condition, the other kingdoms of Europe were 
hastening towards a composure of those diflRerenees by 
which they had so long been agitated. The parliament, 
while it preserved authority, instead of following the im- 
prudent politics of Cromwel, and lending assistance to 
the conquering Swede, embraced the maxims of the Duteh 
commonwealth, and resolved. In conjunction with that 
state, to mediate by force an accommodation between the 
northern crowns. Montague was sent with a squadron to 
the Baltic, and carried with him as ambassador Algernon 
Sidney, the celebrated republican. Sidney found the 
Swedish monarch employed in the siege of Copenhagen, 
the capital of his enemy; and was highly pleaBed,. that, 
with a Roman arrogance, he could check the progress of 
royal victories, and display in so signal a manner the 
superiority of freedom above tyranny. With the highest 
indignation, the ambitious prince was obliged to submit 
to the imperious mediation of the two commonwealths. 
** It b emeV* laid he, ** that laws should be pceMsribed 
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nt bgr iMniadM aad pedlan." BotliitwMtanqrwi*' 
endoMd in an Mainly and might be starvad by the eon*. 
binedMHHMlnMifof EngUadaodHellaiid. Hewaiabligedr 
therefore, to quit his prqr. when he had to nearly golte» 
pqwewion of it; and having agreed to a pacification nUJi 
Denmark, he retired into hie owb eoontiy, where ha toon 
after died. 

The wan between Fraaee and Spain wera abo oonaiuded 
by the treaty off the Pyreneei. These ammoeities haA 
long been carried on between the rival states, even while 
governed by a sister and brother, who eorcBally knred and 
esteemed each other. But polities, which had so long 
prevailed over these lirieiidly affections, now at last 
yielded to their inlliienoe ; and never was the triumph 
more full and complete. The Spanish Low Countries, 
if not eveiy part of that monarchy, lay almost entirely 
at the mercy of its enemy. Broken aimiesy disordered 
finances, stow and irresolute counsels; fay these resources 
alone were the dispersed provinces of Spain defended 
against the vigonHis power of Frsace. But the queen 
regent, anxious for the fote of her brother, employed her 
authority with the cardinal to stop the pregrem of tha 
French conquests, and put an end to a quarrel which, 
being commenced by ambition, and attended with victoiy, 
was at last concluded with moderatidh. The young mo- 
narch of France, though aspiring and warlike in hie 
character, was at this time entirely occupied in the plea- 
snres of love and gallantry, and had passively resigned 
the reins of empire into the hands of his politic minister* 
And he remained an unconcerned spectator ; while an op- 
portunity for conquest was parted with, which he never 
was able, during the whole eourw of his active n^, fully 
to retrieve. 

The ministers of the two crowns, Masarine and don 
Lfpuis de Haro, met at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the isle 
ef Pheasants, a place which was supposed to belong to 
neither kingdom. The negottatkm being brought to an 
issue by frequent conforences between the ministers, the 
yaonarehs themselves agreed to a congrem: and thtsa 
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t#o splendid coorti appeared in their full lustre amidst 
tbose savage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, 
Mary Therese, along with him ; and giving her in marriage 
to his nephew, Louis endeavoured to cement by this new 
tie the incompatible interests of the two monarchies. 
The French king made a solemn renunciation of every 
sttcces^n, wliich might accrue to him in right of his con- 
sort: a vain formality, too weak to restrain the ungo-' 
Itemed ambition of princes. 

The affimrs of England were in so great disorder, that 
it was not possible to comprehend that kingdom in the 
treaty, or a4|ust measures with a power which was in suck 
incessant fluctuation^ The king, reduced to despair by 
the failure of all enterprises for his restoration, was re- 
solved to try the weak resource of foreign succours ; and 
he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two minis- 
teift were in the midst of their negotiations. Don Louis 
reoeived him with that generous civility peculiar to his 
nation $ and ezpressisd great inclination, had the low con- 
dition of Spain alfowed him, to give assistance to the 
distressed monarch. The cantious Masarine, pleading 
the alliance of France irith the English commonwealth^ 
reftued even to see him; and though the king offered to 
■Murry the cardinal's niece,^ he could, for the present, 
obtain nothing but empty professions of respect, and 
protestations of services. The condition of that monarch, 
to all the world, seemed totally desperate. His friends* 
had been baffled in every attempt for his service : the scaf- 
fold had often streamed with the blood of. the more active 
royalisu : the spirits of many were broken with tedious 
imprisonments : the estates of all were burthened by the 
fines and confiscations which had been levied upon them } 
no one durst openly avow himself of that party : and so 
small did their nnmber seem to a superficial view, that^ 
even should the nation recover its liberty, which was 
deemed nowise probable, it was judged uncertain what 
form of government it would embrace. But amidst all 
tbese crloomy prospects, fortune, by a surprising revolu* 
tkm> waa now pavinip the way for the king to mounts iir 
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peace and triaiiiph» the throne of his ancestors. It was 
hy the prudence and loyalty of general Monk, Uiat ikut 
happy change was at last accomplished. 

GENERAL MONK. 

Georgb MoHKp to whom the fiate was reserved of re* 
establishing monarchy^ and finishing the bloody dissentionf 
of three kingdoms, was the second son of a family in 
Pevonshire, ancient and honourable, but lately, from too 
great hospitality and expenoe, somewhat fallen to decay. 
He betook hinuelf, in early youth, to the profession of 
arms; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditiona 
to Cadis and the isle of Rfa^. After England had con* 
<duded peace with all her neighbours, he sought militaiy 
experience in the Low Countries, the great school of war 
to all the European nations ; and he rose to the command 
of a company under lord Goring. This company consisted 
of 200 men, of whom a hundred were volunteers, often 
men of funily and fortune, sometimes noblemen who 
lived upon thor own income in a splendid mannw. Such 
a military turn at that time prevailed among the Englisb. 

When the sound of war was fint heard in this island^ 
Bfonk returned ti England, partly desirous of promotkm 
in bis native country, partly disgusted with 8<Hneill usage 
from the States, of which he found reason to oomplidn. 
Upon the Scottish pacification, he was employed by the 
earl of Leicester against the Irish rebels ; and having oh*- 
tained a regiment, was soon taken notice of, for his 
military skill, and for his calm and deliberate valour. 
Without ostentation, expence, or caresses, merely by bis 
humane and equal temper, he gained the good>wfll of the 
soldiery ; who, with a mixture of familiarity and aflfiec- 
tion, usually called him honstt George Monk t an honour- 
able apellatiou, which they still continued to him, even 
during his greatest elevation. He was remarkable for bis 
moderation in party ; and while all around him were iiK 
flamed into rage against the opposite faction, he foil 
voder suspicion from the candour and tfanquiUity of his 
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behaviour. When the Irish army was called over into 
England, surmises of this kind had been so far credited, 
that he had even been suspended from his command, and 
ordered to Oxford, that he might answer the char;^ laid 
a^inst him« His established character for truth and 
sincerity here stood him in great stead ; and upon hia 
earnest protestations and declarations, be was soon re- 
stored to his regiment, which he joined at the siege o£ 
Nantwioh. The day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and 
defeated the royalists, commanded by Biron ; and took 
colonel Monk prisoner. He was sent to the Tower» 
where he endured, about two years, all the rigours of 
poverty and confinement. . The king, however, wa» so 
mindful as to send him, notwithstanding bis own difficuU 
ties, a present of 100 guineas; but it was not till after 
the royalists were totally subdued, that he recovered his 
liberty. Monk, however distressed, had always refused 
the most inviting offers from the parliament : but Crom'» 
wel, sensible of his merit, having solicited him to en* 
gage in the wars against the Irish, who were considered aft 
rebels both by king and parliament, he was not unwilling 
to repair his broken fortunes by accepting a command 
which, he flattered himself, was reconcilable to the strict- 
est principles of honour. Having once engaged with the 
parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 
himself necessitated to fight, both against the marquis 
of Ormond in Ireland, and against the king himself in 
Scotland. Upon the reduction of the latter kingdom,' 
Monk was leift with the supreme command ; and by the 
f quality and justice of his administration, be was able to 
give contentment to that restless people, now reduced to 
flutgection by a nation whom they hated. No less ac- 
ceptable was his authority to the officers and soldiers; 
and foreseeing, that the good-will of the army under bis 
command might some time be of great service to him, lie 
had, with much care and success, cultivated their friend- 
ship. 
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MONK DECLARES FOR THE PARUAMENT. 

Tbb eonnezioiis which he had fenned with Cromwel, 
Us benefeclor, preserred him luthfiil to Riehard, who 
had been iei^ined fay bit fother to follow in eveiy mog 
the direetions of general Monk. When the long parlia- 
ment was restored. Monk, who was not p repare d for op- 
position, acknowledged their authority, and was contintted 
in his command, from which it would not have been safo 
to attempt dislodging him. After the army had expelled 
the parliament, he protested against the violence, and 
vesolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their invaded pri- 
vileges. Deeper designs, either in the kinf^s fovour or 
his own, were, from the beginmng, suspected to be the 
motives of his actions. 

A rivalship had long subsisted between him and Lam- 
bert ; and eveiy body saw the reason why he opposed the 
elevation of that ambitious general, by whose succem his 
•wn authority, he knew, would soon be subverted* But 
little friendship had ever subsisted between him and the 
parliamentafy leaders; and it seemed nowise probable, 
that he intended to employ his industry, and spend his 
blood, for the advancement of one enemy above another. 
How early he entertidned designs for the king^s restor- 
ation, we know not with certainty : it is likely, that as 
soon as Richard was deposed, he foresaw, that without 
such an expedient, it would be impossible ever to bring 
the nation to a regular settlement. His elder and younger 
brothen were devoted to the rosral cause : the Granvilles, 
his near rdations, and all the rest of his kindred, were in 
the same interests: he himself was intoxicated with no 
fumes of enthusiasm, and bad maintained no connexions 
witb any of the fonatical tribe. His early engagements 
had been with the king, and be had left that service with- 
out receiving any disgust from the royal family. Since 
he had enlisted himself with the opposite party, he had 
been guilty of no violence or rigour, which might render 
him obnoxtous. His return, therefore, to loyalty, was eaky 
and open I and nothbig could be supposed to eounter^^ 
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MiHijce his. natural propensity to. that measure, except 
the. views of his. o^m elevation, and the prospect of usurp- 
ing the same grandeur and Authority which had been 
•assumed by Cromwel. But from such exorbitant, if not 
Impossible pngects, the natural tranquillity and moderaf 
^tion of his.temper, the calmness and solidity of hia genius^ 
not to- mention his age, now upon the decline, seem, t^ 
4ia.ve set him at a, distance. Cromwel himself, be always 
asserted ^ could not long have maintained his usurpation^ 
:^nd any other person even equal to him in genius, it wa^ 
i^hvious, would now find it more difficult to practise arts, 
^ which every one, from experience, was sufficiently 
.#if are. It is more agreeable, therefore, to reason as weU 
.as'candour, to suppose that Monk, as soon as he put him* 
self in qnotion, had entertained views of effecting the 
Jcing^s restoration ; nor ought any ol^ections, derived from 
.his. profound silence even to Charles himself, to be re- 
gaided as considerable. UU temper was naturally re^ 
served ; his; circumstances required dissimulation ; the 
king, he knew, was surrounded, with spies and traitoit , 
■and upon the whole, it seems hard to interpret that oon- 
,duct, which ought to exalt our idea of his prudence, as 
.« disparagei^ent of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, bi^ng that the general would «n* 
gage in the king^s service, sent into Scotland his younger 
Inother, a clergyman. Dr. Monk* who carried him a letter 
and invitation from- the king. Wh^n the doctor arrived, 
be found that his brother was then holding a council of 
officers, and was not tQ be seen for 9ome hours. In the 
Viean time, he was received and entertained by Price, th« 
general's chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partisl^l 
of the lungf s. The doctor having an entire confidence in 
the chaplain, talked very freely to him about the object 
of his journey, and engaged him, if there should be occa- 
sion, to second his applications. At last, the ^eral fr^ 
rives ; the brothers embrace ; and after some preliminary 
conversation, the doctor opens his business. Monk' in- 
terrupted him, to know whether he had ev^r before to 
pny body mjepti^M^ tht sul^eef. ** To no body," nvlM 
VouVIII. fw / 
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Ilis brother, " but to Price, ifAtdm t itt^ to Jie e ttti»d > 
f n your oofffidefice." The geneml, ttitefliif bii «mB >t » 
taance, turned the ditcottne-; and woalA enter Into fit 
'ftirtber confidence with bim, but sem l^n away wi^ tiie 
lint opportnnity. He woold not tfuit hii own brother 
the moment be knew that be bad dbeloeed the secMt^ 
thouf^ to a man wbote be hiaisetf eocild have traeled.^ 
' if is condnet in att <itb^ particiilan was AiU of ehe 
eame reserve and prudence ; and no less was requisite far 
«flfee6nirtbe diflicuit work wbidi Ik had Undertaken. Afl 
the oflcers in bis army, of whom he etitertained any sus- 
picion, he immediately easbiend : Cobbet, wbo bad bee* 
sent by tlie committee of safely, under pretende of eoi»- 
tnnnicatin; tbeir resolutions to Monk, but really witfa-ii 
View of d^ucbing^ bis amy, be committed to cnStoi^: 
lie drew togedier the several scattered regtments : he Sum- 
moned an assembly, somewhat resembling a convention 
'of states ; and bavinpcommunicated^ them bis resokitieii 
-of marching into England, lie received a seasonable^ 
though no great supply of money. 

Hearing that Lambert was adviUiefaig borthtiMnI wMi 
%is army, Mbnk sent Clobety and two other commlSsienefS 
to London, with laqpe professions of his ineUnotion to 
peace, and wRh offers of terms for an aceommodatlon, 
'His chief tarn was to gun time, and t^mc the preparsitktiis 
of his enemies. Hie committee of HAf&ty fell into tliie 
snare. A treaty was signed liy Monk's commissionere; 
but he revised to ratl^ it, and complained that tbey bad 
exceeded tbeir powers. He deSfared, however, to entir 
into a new negotiation at Keweastie. The eomfiilttle 
willingly accepted this feilaclous offisr. 

Meanwhile theke military sovereigns Ibund tbenselvea 
-surrounded 6n allhandi widi ineitricabledilleulties. The 
nation bad fallen into iotal Anarchy; end by nSntuslg 
the payment of all ti&es, rednced ihe army to the greatest 
necessities. llVliile Lambertfs forces were assembling at 
Newcastle, Haselrig and Moriey took posseieion of PotCi« 
moutb, and declared fb?r the parliement. A party, wiBid 
^ sdppress^elny'was pehinaded%yibeir e^mmander^o 
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ia a tvimiky and dwawUiid a Hree parliament. Tbcnigk 
(Affij were aiifqpieMeiby colonel HewMin> a man who from 
tile profession of a coUer had risen to a high rank in the 
mnay, the cit|r itiU discovered symptoms of the mofit dan- 
fenos ^scontent It even estaUisbed a kind of separate 
fpveromeMt, and assumed the supreme authority within 
ilndi Admind lAWsen with bis squadron came into the 
tvnr, and dedared for the parliament* Hasel tig and Mor* 
kj, hearini; of this important event, left Portsmouth» 
•ad advanced towards Luuion. The ref^ments near that 
city being soUeited fay their old officers, who had been 
eashiered by the committee of safety, revolted again to 
the parliament. Desborow's repment, being sent by 
Lambert to support his friends, no sooner arrived at 
St. Alban'a, than it declared for the same assembly. 
. Fleetwood's band was found too weak and unstable to 
anpport tliis ill-founded fabric, which, every where around 
bim, was faXkn into ruins. When he rec^ved intel li- 
cence of any murmurs among the soldiers, he would pros- 
trate himself in prayer, and could hardly be prevailed 
with to join the troops. Even when among them, he 
would, in the midst of any discourse, invite them all to 
prayer, and put himself on his knees before them. If any 
of his friends exburted hfan to more vigour, they could 
get no other answer, than that God had spiUen in his face^ 
andwonld not bear bom. Men now ceased to wonder why 
Lambert had promoted him to the office of general, and 
liad contented himself with the second command in the 



PARUAMENT RESTORED. Dee. 26. 

LuiTBAL, the speaker, being mvited by the officers, 
again aasuand authority, and suqimoned together the 
parliament, which twice before had been expelled with so 
asudi leproaeh sad ignominy. As soon as assembled, the/ 
ffepealed their act against the p^ment of excise and 
Umf ai^ioteted eommissienen for assigning 
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ifuaten to the army ; and* widioat takiDpany nolioe-«t 
Lambert, tbey lent orden "to the fwoes under his ^odoi* 
■Muid immediately to repair to those qnarten whieh wttB 
appointed them. 

166a Lambert wai now in a veiy difoonsolate condi^ 
tion. Monk, he saw, had passed the Tweed at Coldstreai« 
(Ist Jan.)» ami was advancing upon him. His ova soldieBl 
deserted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. 
Lord Fairfax too, be heard, had raised forces behind him, 
and liad possessed himaelf of York, without deelaring his 
purpose. The last orders of the :parHanent so entirely 
stripped him of his army, that there remained not with 
him above a hundred horse : all the rest went to their 
quarters with quietness and resignation ; and he himself 
was, some time after, arrested and committed to the 
Tower. The other officers, who had formerly been cashiered 
1^ the parliament, and who had resumed their commands, 
that tbey might subdue that assembly, were again cashieMi 
and confined to their houses. Sir Hany Vane and some 
members, who had concurred with the committeeof safety^ 
were ordered into a like confinement. And the parthi- 
■eiit now seemed to be again po s s esse d of more absoluCs 
authority than ever, and to be without any danger of oppo-r 
sition or control. 

The republican party was at this time guided by two» 
men, Haselrig and Vane, who were of oppoote characters,' 
and mortally hated each other. Haaelrig, who possessed- 
greater authority in the parliament^ was haughty, impe- 
rious, precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility or pnK* 
dence ; qualified only by his noisy, pertinacious obstinaogiK 
to acquire an ascendancy in public assemblies. Vane was 
notpd, in all civil transactions, for temper, insinuation, 
address, and a profound judgment; in all religious specu- 
lations, for folly and extravai^ance. He was a perfiict 
enthusiast; and fancying that he was certainly fevoured 
with inspiration, he deemed himself, to speak in the lan<« 
guageof the times, to be a man aftetw ordrntmcttt and, by 
reason of his perfection, to be unlimited and unrestrained 
by any rales, which .govern inferior. morCids.. ..TUaaa 
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irhimsies, mingling with pride, had m corrupted hn ex-* 
cellent onderetamliiig, that sometimeft he thought bim-> 
self the person deputed to reign on earth far a thouswid 
years over the whole congregation of the faithful.^ 

Monk, though informed of the restoration of the par- 
liament, from whom he received no orders, still advanced 
with bi»-«nny> Which was near 6000 men: the scattered 
forces in England were above five times more numerous; 
Fairfax, who had reserved to declare for the king, not 
being aUe to make the general open his intentions, retired 
to his own house in Yorkshire. In aU counties through 
which Monk passed, the prime gentry flocked to him with 
addresses; expressing their earnest desire, that be would 
lie instrumental in restoring the nation to peace and 
tranqniUity,' and to the enjoyment of those liberties^ which 
byUMF^were their birth-right, but of which, during so 
oumy years, they had been &taUy bereaved: and'tlulf 
in order to this salutary purpose, be would prevails either 
for the restoring of those members who bad been aeekiW 
before the king^s death, or.for the. election of >a.new pw^ 
liament, who might legally, and by general consent, agiUn 
govern the nation. Though Monk pretended not to favour 
these addresses, that ray of hope, which the knowledgt 
of his character and situation afforded, mightily animated 
all men. The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally 
oppressed the kingdom ; the experience of past distraction^^ 
the dread of future convulsions, the indignation against 
military usurpation, agunst sanctified hypocrisy: all thefs 
motives had united every parly, except the. most deip^ 
fate, into ardent wishes for tl»e king^s restoration, the 
only^ remedy for all these fatal evils. 
. Scot and Robinson, were jeot-as.deputiea by the parUfr* 
ment, under pretsnee. of oongratulatiBg the general, but 
in reality to serve as sfues upon him. T^ city dispatched 
Jour of their prindpal. citizens to perform like oompU* 
oents; and at the same time to confirm the general in 
:liia inclination to a free parliament, the object of all 
men's prayers and endeavours. The authority of Monk 
«oiild.scaicely tecore the p«rli«wuititfy diep«itift lkiQi» 
FpS 
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thoM li|Mte» w^Mk tlw gUMral Wferad and ^ 



towavii tMr flMMMi dsmr Imm nwA «f cvtiy cank «Dd 



MONK fiNTERS LONDON. J%6. 3. 

Monk coMimMd Ms naffch wilh «nr intuTt^iom tHI 
benM^ed StAlbMif. He Iken Mut a flMMage to th* 
pariiaaenty deiiriiic thsM «» femofe horn London thosa 
fcgimeMta, widdi, tlMMigli thoy now p n o gBw a d to retum 
to their duty, had «o Utalf afisMd viokMioe.ta that n^- 
•Mibly. Thk netiafe was ttiMi|Mcledi and emaedi&fflf 
peiplexed the hooM, Vhair ihte, thegr found, nsnit atfM 
flepeud on a me ro ena i yanny; and they wage at dHlant<nfe 
ever ftwa tiMir Mnagina^ tovereigaly. Hopveiver. -tbty 
found it uintnarj to^caaiply. The tolditM made mora ^^ 
flenlty. A mthiy WDie amonf thtm. One i^aMiit» 
In partieiiUur, qunrterid in goae wtl i huunt, eiprtttly -m^ 
fetid ta yield Hieirplaee to the nolhem amy. Butthetn 
t Mun trho would gladly, on audi anlwtailon, 4ia»a iof 
flaned the ^nmmA, were ahaent or in «ttiftnanant ; a«d 
for want df leaden, the aoldlew were at hwt, with gatit 
pOhligadtoMibaiit. Ifonk wHh'his amy teak 
I in Weatmintter. 

The general wag intr od n e ad Ho :the hoose fith iFab.) ; 
mid 'fhaidu were given hyiitnthal for the«aihient attvMM 
which he4iad dene hit oomrtty. Monk was a |imdaiit wot 
an ekiqueot -speaker. He told te'hoose^ that the aei«leet» 
whieh he had keen enabled to parfom,' were no 'Hmmo 
than his duty, and miritad not such prdtsa at those lAth 
which they were pleased to hoBsur him: that nmang 
many persons ofgnator worth, who hove ttKir eoatniiiston, 
he had hean emploswl as the instnimaiit of pvovidenoa 
for eflfMting their restoration; favt haeanaidered this 
service as a step only to morelmpoitant asrvieas^ whieh^it 
tvas lAdr part to ntnder to the nation: that while on Ua 
■nreh, he observed «11 ranks of men, hi ail pkMts,.to bft 
In earnest axpectatlon of « settltment, ^dtsr the vkiMt 
«tnvulsi0nt,to whkh thay bad boin.«v|iiikei|; «id«to I 
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BO pfMpect of that bkMing but from the dUpolotioii of 
the present paftiament and irom the sununonini^ of a 
new oiie, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or 
engafpements, migfat finally give contentment to the 
nation : that af^lications had bc^n .made to him lor that 
purpose; but that he, seosiUe of his duty, had still told 
the petitioners, th«t the parUament itself, .which was now 
free, and would suon be fpll, was the bast judge of all 
thmc measures, and that the whole community ought 
tto aequiesoe in (heir detenninaition : that though he ex- 
pMSsed hioMelf in this manner to the people, he must 
new freely inform the hou^, that the fewer engagements 
were eaaoted* the «iore oomprehensive wquld their pUm 
provey and the nose 4i«tis$Bu^ou would it give to the 
imti<nt : and that it was julQQient for public security, if 
the fimatical party and the royalists were excluded ; sinoe 
the principles of these Mictions were destructive either of 
govermnent^MT of liberty. 

This speech, containing matter which was both agree- 
4^teand diMgfeeablcto the house as well as to the nation^ 
jt|U kept evesy one in suspense, and upheld that uncer- 
Uinly, in whi<^ it seemed the general's interest to retain 
4he^blic. But it was impossible for the kingdom to re- 
.main long in this doubtful situation: the people, as well 
fiB the parliament, pushed matters to a decision. During 
.the k^ convulsions, the payment of taxes had been tn- 
rtermptMl; mid theugh the parliament, upon their as- 
sembling, lenewed tlw prdinanoes for impositions, yet so 
little reverence did ^he.pe<^ple,p^tto those legislators, 
that tbcgr gave veiy slow and unwilling obedience to tbeitr 
roommands. The common oonncil of London flatly refused 
.to submit to an assessment required of them ; and d^ 
,ttlarad that, till a firee and lawful parliament impojsefi 
.iaae8,>they never should deem it their duty to make any 
vpasrment. This resolution, if yielded to, would iinme- 
..diate^ have put an end to the dominion of the parlia- 
tmtat i they were determined, therefore, upon this occasion, 
.to makisat-once a full experiment of their own power, and 
9i#>tMr Bin««»l'j.^bf^ocf. 
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Monk recdved etders (9€li Feb.) to march into the 
city; to seise twelve persons, the most obnoxious to tb^ 
parliament; to remove the posts and chains finom all the 
streets ; and to talce down and break the portcullises and 
gates of the pity : and very few hours were allowed him 
to deliberate upon the execution of these violent orders. 
To the preat surprise andeonsteraation of all men. Monk 
prepared himself for obedience. Neglecting the entreaties 
of his friends, the remonstrances of his oSieen, the *criei 
of the people, he entered the <nty in a military manner; 
he apprehended as many as he could of the proscribed 
persons, whom he sent to the Tower ; with all the drcum- 
stances of contempt he broke the gates and portcnillsesr* 
and having exposed the city to the scorn and derision of 
all who hated it, he returned in triumph to his quarcecs 
in Westminster. 

DEOARES FOR A FREE PARLIAMENT. 

No sooner had the general leisure to reflect, than he 
found, that this last measure, instead of being a continu- 
ation of that cautiohs ambiguity, which he had hitherto 
maintained, was taking party without reserve, and laying 
himself, as well as the nation, at the mercy of that tyran- 
nical parliament, whose power had long been odious, u 
their persons contemptible, to all men. He resolved, 
therefore, before it were too late, to repair the dangerous 
mistake into which he had been betrayed, and to show 
the whole world, still more without reserve, that he meant 
no longer to be the minister of violence and usurpation. 
After complaining of the odious service in which he' had 
"been etnployed, he wrote a letter to the house (1 1th Feb.), 
reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which 
they had formed with Vane and Lambert, as with tUis 
encouragement given to a fanatical petition presented hy 
'Praisegod Barebone ; and he required them, in the time 
of the citizens, soldiers, and whole commonwealth, lb 
issue writs, within a week, for the filling of their hbusi, 
•od to fix the time for their own dinblutioiiC ufi ilM 
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.«98embliii|f of a msw porliameiit. Hwrimg dkpaitclMBd thit 
4etter, which might be regarded, he thooght, as an uor 
.doubted pledge of his sincerity, be marched with his amqr 
into tlie city, and desired Allen, the mayor, to summon 
a common>coancil at Guildhall. He there made many 
apologies for the indignity which, two days before, he had 
been obliged to put upon them; assured them of his pei^ 
^(evenmoe in the measures which he had adopted.; and 
desired that they might mutually plight their faith for** 
strict union between city and army, in every enterpriae 
for the happiness and settlement of the commonwealths, . 

It would be difficult to describe the joy and exultation 
which displayed itself throughout the city, as soon as in. 
telfigence was conveyed of this happy measure, embraced 
by the general. The prospect of peace, concord, liberty, 
justice, broke forth at once, from amidst the deep-darkness 
in which the nation had ever been involved. The view 
of past calamities no longer presented d'lsmal prognostics 
of the future: it tended only to enhance the general 
exultation for those scenes of happiness and tranquillity^ 
jvhich all men now confidently promised themselves. The 
royalists, the preibyterians, forgetting all animosities^ 
mingled in common joy and transport, and vowed never 
more to gratify the ambition of false and factious tyrants* 
by their calamitous divisions. The populace, more out« 
jageous in their festivity, made the air resound with ac- 
clamations, and illuminated every street with signals of 
jollity and triumph. Applauses of the general were every 
,where intermingled with detestation against the parlia- 
ment. The most ridicuUus inventions were adopted, in 
-order .to express this latter pas(»ion. At every boi^re 
Tumps were roasted, and where these could no longer be 
iaund, pieces of flesh were cut into that shape ; and the 
funeral of the parliament (the populace exclmmed) ,W4f 
.celebrated by these symbols of hatred and derision. 

The parliament, though in the agonies of despair, made 
ftill one effort for the recovery of their dominion. They 
sent a committee with offers to gain the general. He 
•;^eftised to hear them, «(cept in the presence of so^e jif. 
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thi wriaJed owmben. TiMmgh serenl pmont, dei- 
penfce ftom gniit liid ftaBtldsm, pronuMd to iiiTest hkh 
irtUi the dignity of ra|>reme mafpttntt, and to sapport hii 
fovfernnent, he ivould not hearhen to such wild proposab. 
Having fixed a dose correflpondenoe with the dtf, and ea» 
4abU«hed its miiltia is hands whoM fiddity could be relied 
o&» he returned with his army to Wettminstery and pur* 
taed erery proper measure for the settlement ef the 
nation. While he stifi pretended to maintain repubKeaa 
^nciples, be was taking large steps towards the ve-eit»> 
lishment of the ancient monarchy* 

SECLUD&D MEMBERS RESTORED. M. dt. 

The secluded memben, upon the generaPs invitatioo^ 
went to the boose, and finding no longer any obstruetiony 
they entered, and immediately appeared to be the msi* 
Jority : most of the independents left the place. The re^ 
itored members first repealed all the ordinances by whidi 
they had been excluded : they gave sir Qeorge Boothe an4 
his party their liberty and estates: they renewed the 
general's commission, and enlarged bis powers : they fi±ed 
an assessment for the support of the fleet and army : and 
having passed these votes for the present composure Of 
the kingdom, they dissolved themselves (l$th March), and 
issued writs for the immediate assembling of a new pariia- 
ment. This last measure had been previottsly concerted 
with the general, who kmtw that all men, hoifFever dUEerent 
in aflbctions, expectaHons, and designs^ ttnited in the d»» 
testation of the long pariiament. 

A council of state was established, consisting of men of 
character and moderation ; most of whom, dming the 
dvil wars, bad made a great figure among the pMsby> 
terians. The militia of the kingdom was put Into Sudi 
hands es would promote order and settlement. These 
eenjmaed with Monk's army, which lay united at London^ 
were esteemed a sufficient dieek on the more numerous, 
though dispersed army, of tirhote ineluiatlons there wai 
ttiM much reason to be diflUtant. Monk, however, wi* 
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wmj daj nenoviog the tooie obiynious oftoen^ ani 
liriiifiag the troo|» t» • «tate of dis«iptiB« and obetUenoe. 

Ovwtoiiy gowmor «f Hidl, had dedased his lesolutioa 
to keep poMeerimn of that Ibitvese till the comiog of kins 
^emt : bnt when Ahived produoed the authority of parliar 
iiieiit for hie deKveriiiff tbe plaoe to aokmel Fairfax^ he 
thooglit peeper to oomply* 

, M ontafuey who eoauDaaded the fleet ia the Baltic, had 
entend into the eeogpimqr with sir Geoqge Bootbe ; and 
pntendiDg want of proviaioney had sukd from tbe Sound 
tMranli the ooaat of England, With an intention of sup- 
portinf tiiat insorrection of the loyalist! • , On his arrival 
he nceived the news of Boothe's defeat, and tbe total 
Adlttre of tiie enteiprise. The greiA difficulties, to wbich 
tte paffliflMientwvs then mduMd, allowed them na leisure 
to enmine strictly the masons which he gave for quitting 
his station ; nad they allowed bim to retiie peaceably to 
jiis co)iintiy-heiise. The council of state now oonfeirred 
4M1 htan, in coi^nction with Monk, the command of the 
ileet ; and secured tim aaeal, as wdl as military fofce, in 
hands fimmrable to the public settlement. 

Notwithstanding sli these steps whiob were taking to- 
wards the ic^establisbment of monarchy. Monk stiU 
maintained the appeannce of seal for a commonwealth, 
•nd bithcpto allowed no canal of correspondence between 
himself and the king to be opened. To call a iree paiw 
Jiameat,aad to restore the royal fiunily, were visifoly, ia 
tim pmseat disposition of the kingdom, one and thesanm 
4tteasase: yet would not the f^menl dedase, otbeewise 
4han by his aetlsns, that he had adopted the king^s 19- 
tBi«B(s; and anth i ng fant aec mi ity ggtoited at last the 
aanfearioafiom him* Has sileiMe, ia the eommeneemeat 
of his enterprise, ought to be no oi^ection to bis sincerilK 
'Since he maMaiaed'thc eame nservc, at « tame, when, 
veoasisteBt with eoamion sense, he could have entertainall 
'«o «ther purpose. [JStt mie O, stf tke endrfikU i^/.] : 

Theie was mie Morrice, « gentleawn of Devonshire^ d 
^tkesdentaty, atndimis dlqMsitian, neariy reUtedto Monk, 
««nd oae whoJmd.^dwaya meinfaineri tbe. 
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tiaiacsr wkb bin. imth thbfritndaloDe did Monk de^ 
berate oonoeraki^ that great eDterprite, whkh he had 
pitgeeted. Sir John Graiivjlle, who had a, commiMion 
from the king, applied to Morrice for acceei to the general | 
but received for answer, theat the general desired him ta 
leDmniunicate hU business <v Morrice^ Granville^ though 
importunately urged, twice refused to deliver his message 
to any but Monk himself; and this cautious politiciaat 
finding him now a pemn, whose seerecy could be safbfy 
trusted, admitted him to his presence, and opened to him 
his whole intentions. Still be scrupled to commit any 
thing to writing :* he delivered only a verbal message hf 
Granville ; assuring the king of his services, giving advice 
Ibr his conduct, and exhorting him instantly to leave the 
Spanish territories, and retire into Holland. He was ap& 
prehensive lest Spain might detain him as a pledge Ibr 
the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaiea. Charles followed 
Ihese directions, and very narrowly escaped to Bredik 
Had he protracted his journey a fow hours, he bad oer* 
tainly, under pretence of honour and respect, be^ al^ 
rested by the Spaniards. 

Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, and nowise 
averse to the king's service, was applied to on this occm^ 
sion. The state of England was set before him, the cen- 
tainty of the rsstoration represented, and the prospect 
^ great fovoilr displayed, if he would anticipala the vows 
•of the kingdom^ and receive the king into hu fortress. 
Lockhart still replied, that his commission i»as derived 
from an English parliament, and be would not open Us 
^tes but in obedienoe to the. same aathority.A This 
scruple, though in the present emeiYenee it approadun 
towards superstition^ it is. difllcttlt for us entird^y to oo»> 



^ The elections for th»new parliament went every where 
4n fovour of the king's party. This was one of those piipular 
torrents, where the most indifferent, or even Urn moat 
jnrerse, are transported with the general passion, and tea- 
Jously adopt the sentiments of the oommmd^ to which 
4hq^.ba]oug. Th« eitthnsiasts tbteiifelvei aseined. to bt 
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^UBtmtd of their fury ^ and between despair and astonisli- 
taent gave way to tiioae mearares, which, they found, it 
-would be im p owi Ue for them, by their utmost efforts, to 
JirlHiatand. The prMbyterians and the royalists, being 
united, formed the yoioe of the na]Uon,which, without noise^ 
hat with infinite ardour, called for the king's restoration. 
She kingdom was almostendrely in the hands of the former 
fwrty; and some scalous leaders among them began to re- 
«ew the demand of those conditions, which had been 
fteqcdced of-^e late king in the treaty of. New|K>rt: but 
4ie general opinion seemed to condemn all those rigorou* 
attd jealous capitulations with their sovereign. Harassed 
With, oonvulsiona and disorders, men ardently longed for 
repose^ and were terrified at the mention of hegotiationt 
or ddays, which might allbrd opportunity to the seditiooi 
HMdy still to breed new conAision. The passionhtoo for 
liberty, having been earried to such violent; extremes, 
IMd having produced such bloody comniotk>ns,.beganj by 
ft fiatural movement, to give place to a spirit of loyalty 
and obedience ; and the public was less xealous in a eause^ 
%hich was become odious onr account of the calamities 
which had so king attended it. After the legal eoncessfoni 
Hiade by the late king, the comtitutfon seemed to be suf* 
fidently secured; and the addltienal conditions insistsd 
•n, at they had been framed during the greatest ardour 
of the contest, amounted rather to annihilation than a 
fimttation of monarchy. Above all, the general was avert* 
to the mention of conditions ; and resdved thattheerowny 
which he intended to restore, should be conferred on tha 
king entirdy free and unencumbered. 'Without farther 
scruple, therefore, or jealousy, the people gave their vmce 
in elections for such as they knew to entertain sentiments 
fokvourahle to monarchy; and all paid court to a party, whiei 
they foresaw. Was soon to govern tiie nation. Though 
the parliament had voted« that no one should be deetedi 
who bad himself, or whose father had borne arras for th« 
late iuttg ; little regard was any where paid to this ofdi* 
lkao<ie« The leaders of the presbyterians, the carl of Man» 
i^KMtcr, lord Faitfox» ford Robartay HoUii, lir Aatbonf 
Vol. VIII. G a 
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AMqr Cooptr, Amtwiiy, LMrSi» ir«M4ttf«BiMd tea 
for pMt tnttuprcMJaTO bf tMrfMMBt sealtetlie i 
interettis and froafeniif mitoi^ iubbmmi, jad ai 
iogt, tbey had acquired viththnriMVly^liisSMHt 4 
jMid authority. 

Theaffiun of Iraland wwe in a condHiQii no kig fi»> 
vaombk to the kins. At aoon a« Ifofek dadbied agahnt 
the EngUah army, he diip«tobad ami i g a ritg into Inalandt^ 
and en^^rQd the offineit in that kingdom to oanmurwidi 
him in the Mme measvmt. Laid Baa^iU* preiidaitaf 
if muter, and sir Chaiiet Coote, presideaA of CSoniMiieh^ 
jMDt ao^EU'as to enter into aoorroipondenee with the Idng^ 
and to fuomiBe dieir aisiatanoe for his leefeonution.. in 
aoigiinction with sir Tbeophilua Jones, and other oAoai^ 
Ihey took paesemion of the ginrenupaeat, Mid exduded 
ididlow, who was lealous for the nirap<*pariiament) hot 
wikom they pretended to be in a aanfedeiaqr with tlia 
aommittae of safety. They keptthnmsaliies in Jeadinatf 
to serve the kinf ; hut made no darkratioM, till Ihey 
ihouhi see Hie turn whieh affairs took in Kngknd. 

But all thase promising views had dmost been hiastad 
ky an untowaid aaddant. Upon the admissi<» of tiie s» 
fi^ad membefs, the repitbUcan party, particularly tha 
late king's judges, were seiaed with the juatest de^pui^ 
•nd endeavoured to infosethe same senthnents into iha 
army. Bf themselves or their enyssarim, ihey iqpra^ 
aanted to the aektiers, that all those brava actions, whidk 
had bean performed daring the war, and which were sa 
aseritorkus in the eyes of the parliament, would no doubt 
be .regarded as the deepest crimes by the royalists, and 
•ranld eipose the army to the severest vengeance. ^That 
in vain did that party make profossiras of madecatkn aad 
knity: tibe king^s death, the execution of so numy of ih$ 
Mobility and gentry, the sequestration and imprisonment 
of the rest, were in their eyes crimes. so deep, and offvnoes 
ao persona], as must be prosecuted with the most hnplai- 
aabk resentment. That the loss of all arrears, aad «ha 
cuhiesing of eveiy officer and soldier, were the lightest 
VBwishmolit which mvat be capecfeed rafter the dispenioA 
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•f tiM anHyy no fefthcf fNrntMtSoit mtuanuA t6 tli^oii 
tfHher for life Or ytopetty^ bat tlie ebmeiiey of eni^eed 
iMoti. Aiidtli«t,evMiirtheiiMMtperfiMCMcaritxiMniU 
^ obUiiied^ it were ii^loridtts to be redaced, by teeaebery 
Uid deoeity to solsf ectioii wider A foe, wbo, in tbe ofmi 
Md, bad to Mttk yidded'to fbeir raperiof valouh 
' After these MggttttioiiB bad been infiiiediiitotbeanttj^y 
Lalbrfiert toddenly made hii eseape from Htue Tower, and 
tbreir Moldc and tbe ^ounca of ttate Inte great eonster^ 
nutioo. TbeyknewLambert'ttri^ttrandactlTftys they 
IVere acquainted iHdi his popullurity in tbe army; tb^ 
llire senMble, that, thOiil^ the aoidien had bitely deserted 
him, theyMiflldeiitiy expre^ted thefar nemorw and thei^ 
Aftestation of ^otfe, i«rbo, hf £dae profemions, they feond^ 
had so e|;re|:!ott^ deeelved tiiem. It seemed neees*aiy» 
thei'^fofife, to em|doy the (pfelCsst celerity in soppressin; 
lb dangertrafe a foe: ocd^n^ Ingoldriiy, nho bad beeil 
Me of tbe late kin^s judges, bat trbo ivas now entirely 
eiigag«9a fai the royal cause, was dispatched after him. He 
b«eitodk him at Daventry, wbUe he had yet aisembied 
hot four troops of iiorBe» One of them deserted him. 
Anottkei- ffOMy IbOowed the estample. He himsdf, en- 
dcavottrifijj^ to toeke his escape, was stsied by Ingoldsby, 
«o Whom be ihide. submissions not snitaMe to his former 
cfa»fttetet a aj^t and vahmr. Okey, Axbel, Cobbet^ 
CV^e, and other oAcefs of that patty, were taken -p^ 
ibttiers with him. All the tuadi were ftdl of soUieii 
%astetaint to j<^ them. In a fm days, they had been 
fcvyhidable. And ft wmtbmight, tint it might protedam^ 
^^etoos for Bboik mmseii tn haire assembled any eonsidep* 
iffAe bo^<^ bis repudiHciuii army fof their snppression : so 
fhiiA ttotmi^ tsoold be tacfft hupfy tlkan tlw sodden exs. 
tinetlMi fX tills ^ing ftimi. 

^ mtB ftEmxjRAttON. 

- IV^M the pftHisment met (9Sth May), tiiey ehose sfr 
^anNyCCm fnunsUAH i^pmdMlr, "a mmiy Who, tinmgh* 1l^ 
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}iad to lome time coneuned with the lete parlianeiitf 
had loni; been estfcemed affiecUoiiate to the long's tervio^ 
The great dangers incurred during former usurpation^, 
joined to the extreme caution of the general, kept eveiy 
pne in awe ; and none dared, for some days^ to make an|r 
mention of the king. The members exerted their spirit 
chiefly i^ bitter invectives against the memory of Cramp 
wd, and in execrations against the inhunum murder .4if 
their late sovereign. At last, the general, having suBU 
eiently sounded their inclinations^ gave directions to Aat 
aesley, president of the ooundl,to inform them, that om 
air John Granville, a servant of the king's, h<ul hem 
4WBt overhy his majesty, and was now at the door witb,4| 
letter to the commons. .The loudest acdamations weaa 
excited by this intelligence. Granville was called in: the 
letter, accompanied with a declaration, f^reedily read: 
.without one momenta delay, and without ai»ntradictoiy 
vote, a committee was appointed to prepare an answp.) 
and iu order to spread the same satisfaction tbroughowt 
the kiogdom» it was voted that the letter and declantioa 
(ihould immediately be published. 
. The people, freed from the state of suspense in whidb 
they had so long been held, now changed their anxio^f 
iiope for the unmixt eflEusions of joy; and display^ a 
pDclal triumph and exultation, which no private prosperity, 
iiven the greatest, is ever able folly to inspire* Traditiong 
remain of. men, particularly of Oughtred, the matbema^ 
tician, who died of pleasure, when informed of this bappgr 
and surprising event* The king's declaration was we^ 
calculated to uphold the satisfoetion inspired by th# 
jMTOspectof publie settlement. It oflfered a general 4«i» 
jiesty to all persons whatsoever; and that without any 
exception but such as should afterwards be made by paf^ 
liament: it promised liberty of conscience) and a con- 
currence in any act of parUameot,rwhich, upon matnUB 
deliberation, should be oflfered for insuring that ind«l» 
<gence: it submitted to the.arbitratioA of the same -as- 
sembly the infiH^ >Ato ^^ gnnti, purchases, and afiear 
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oOioiift: and it assured the soldiers of all tbeir anwann 
;and promised them, for the future^ the same pay which 
.they then eigoyed. 

The lords, perceiving^ the spirit by which the kingdom* 
as well as the commons, was animated, hastened to rein- 
state themselves in their ancient authority, and to tak^ 
.their share in the settlement of the nation. They found 
the doors of their house open $ and all were admitted^ 
even such as had formerly been excluded on account of 
.their pretended delinquen<7. 

. The two houses attended; while the kinip was proh 
.daimed (8th Biay) with great solenmity, in Palace-yard, 
:at Whitehall, and at Temple-bar. The commons voted 
W> pounds to buy a Jewel for Granville, who bad brought 
Ahem the king^s gracious message : a present of 50,0QQ 
.pounds was conferred on the king, 10,000 pounds on the 
duke of York, 5,000 pounds on the duke of Gloucester. 
JL committee of lords and commons was dispatched to 
.invite his migesty to return and take possession of the 
^government The rapidity with which all these evients 
.were conducted, was marvellous, anddisooveredthe pas^ 
.tionate aeal and entire unanimity of the nation. Such an 
impatience appeared, and such an emulation, in lords, 
4Uid commons, and dty, who should make the most lively 
expiessions of their joy and duty ; that, as the noble hii^ 
toiian expresses it, a man could not but wonder where 
those people dwell^ who had done all the mischief and 
Jcept the king so many years lh>m enjoying the comfort 
.and support of such excellent sulgects. The king himr 
jelf said, that it must surely have been his own fault that 
he h«d not sooner taken possesshm of the throne; sine^ 
;he found eveiy body so lealous in promoting his happy 
.restoratkm. 

The respect of foreign powers soon followed the.sdji* 
.mission of the king's su^ects. Spain invited him to r^ 
.turn to the Low Countries, and emhaik in some of her 
miuritime towns. France made protestations of alfoctiea 
and regard, and offined Calais for the same purpose. The 
•titcs-general mat dqiuties with a. like iriendly invita* 
GoS 
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fi(Ai. Tli^iciiic^reioIvedto'aii<iefytoTtMi1l0tolEnr. nt 
t>eo(ite of the i^|MMie1>ore him a tof^A iffisc€8Mi$ ifiit 
politics no lon^r restrained their ma|^i8tMt«8 Itotn {Htf. 
motin^ and expniSBhiff that centiftieiit. As he pwwd ftom 
ftteda to the H«ig:ue, he was aSMiiidedty mhritfrott bru«rtti» 
iind wttf received with the loude^ k6cHteiatidlM; as If 
^themselves, ncttheir rivhls ifa poWer and commttpcfe, i^ekh 
toow restored to *pea6e kad SMurity. Tht ^t^Jts^gieu^iA 
\h a body, and afterwaixh the Stifteb df ^HdUand jiM<* 
performed their compliinents^ith'ftfe^l MU ai twa e to pfty; 
wery person df dUtiHeCiiB «mtilMJU&NiB of bi^hiflr hi^tro- 
Aieed to lis^iit^il^r; till ttmtiiAsadtors "tind ^fobfie tni- 
i&tken «f l^ingk, priiu^ <^ liaitiik, irephired 'to him, ataft 
profeaied the Jdy lyf thtir inttttto in 1& 1:ieha!f : so thiit 
'tme wottM have thbi^^ that %Mii the '^nftlftd^llMs 4i 
CHristeMKtth liSd 'been d<*riv«d (hk revolotidn, wlbidh 0- 
fbsed evefy Wheife ^ueh dttlvenal sati^lhetiob. 

th^ 'fii^mh ffeet inmt in s^tof BehHdii%. HfolN 
tkgue hiad notiraltba Ibr ordkirB Mm the parHatoet^ 
%ttt niad t<i^iidbl 'tfie lifflce^ df '^i^taiielveli, tbthUddlr 
^feeirdUtytohis'ttlsiJeMy. TU^ildkebfYdrk'tttttttHiili^ 
Orient oh board, and tubkytnfe'cdhiAiaila -of the mm, hs hfl^ 

When the %iti|r iKs^UD^ki^'at Dbv^, lHsillM'tt(et<ll)r 
the general, mb6tn >he eoidiiifly i^khbiWl. N«jv«r 'Mt- 
Jitet, in AM, pfbbaMy 'tti his fhtfoCloils, IMd ddMNHll 
hotter of Ills king attd d>imtiy. In'tfale spaM of ^'M 
teonths. Without MUMta t>f Udod, %%l8 cattthMs-HWl 
tfisihtd^ested fk>ndttct 'alMie, Hje 'had olftiito'Wea wftu ft u wlt 
tm three Icingdokhs, '^trtiSSh UtA ffOm^hMi tdHi*wlHi xtt 
ttoit iiolent cdtivQlBittes : luid hiiVI^ cMtfaikttily MAM 
tiie^moit invitfaig 6ixidSti(m8,'<yife)r^'hilii Qiy^^the kiDg ik 
well as by every party in the kingdom, he firetty ttkt»A 
his'ii^red toailt^rtb the *t«U<aiit throne, fte ftiri|g *en- 
«6red London on the ^9th of Mdy, which i^as iOio lib 
Mrth-ddy. The fbnid ihiagindtions of mi^n faitK^kMaMlb 
«i happy <tttaen the con<^rtence df twa such JoJ^l pMMs. 
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' IkTthis ifetm, it insytie fffoper to stop a inmnent mi 
flAb a -g^nenl mftvey of the ag^ so Ikr to regards iiia»- 
•tf^y-finanifieiy arms, oommeree, 'aits and sdenoes. Tht 
<di>tf itte of histoiy is, that it afibrds nateriatb for dii- 
MfaStmoBA <ff this nature; and it wems the dnty of a* 
liiitoritti to point out the proper infiavnees and eooh 

il^MiOtlS. 

IIANNERS AND ARTS. 

" Iffb people eotild undergo a diange more sudden anfi 
HMtikehi their manners, than did the English nation dnr- 
thgtiiis period. Trom tranquillity, concord, sabmissiony 
Vdbriety, thdy passed hi an instant to a state of f aetidi!, 
fimaticism, rebellion, and almost phrenty. The violeDee 
t^ the English parties exceeded any thing which we can 
How imagine : had they continued but a tittle longer, therfe 
*was just i^ason to dread all the horron of the ancieift 
teassaeres and proscriptions. The militaiy usurpeitf, 
-whoee authority was founded on palpable injustice, asA 
yrtm supported by no national party, would have been ini^ 
pell^ by rage and despair into such sanguinary measures; 
ifnd if these ftirious expedients had been employed on one 
Me, revenge would naturally have pushed ihe other party, 
Vfter a return of power, to retaliate upon their enemies. 
9lo social intercourse was maintained between the parties ; 
no maitiages or alHances contracted. TheToyallsts,-though 
lipppesMdy harassed, persecuted, disdained all affinity wh)i 
their mauMers. The more they were redueed to subjection, 
the gieAter superiority did they affect above those usurpers, 
%bo by^olenoe and ii^jnstice had acquired an ascendarft 
HVerthem. 

The madtten of tte two Ihctions were as opposite its 
19t06e of the most distant nations. ** Your friends, thb 
Cavaliers," said a parliamentarian toa^royalist, '* are very 
iSUBohite and debauched.**— '' True," replied the royaUtt, 
^'tfaey have the infirmities of men : but your friends, the 
IUNmd4i«lds, ttfireihe vteetof deri]f,*lyRisiiy, lebeUiiii^, 
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and ipiritiiia pride."*^ Riot and disorder, it it c«ruiii» 
jiGtwitbftoiidiiig the good example set tbem by Char^a L 
prevailed veiy much among his partisans. Being con^ 
jttonly menol birth and fortune, to whom excesses. «ra 
less pernicious than to the vulgar, they were too apt |» 
indulge themselves in all pleasures, particularly thost, of 
.the uble. Opposition, to the rigid preciseness of. their 
antagoniits increased their inclination to goodfeljowsbipi 
and the character of a man of pleasure was aflfected 
among them, as a sure pledge.of attachinent to the chorch 
and monarchy.' Even when ruined by confiscations and 
HMqaestrations, they endeavoured to maintain the. appear- 
ance, of a careless and social jollity. ** As much as hopf 
is superior to fear," said a poor and merry cavalier, **.m 
much is our situation preferable to that of our enffmiei^ 
3Ve langh while they tremble." 

The gloomy enthusiasm which prevailed among the 
parliamentary party, is surely the most curious spectai^ 
presented by any history ; and the most instructive, as well 
as entertaining, to a philosophical mindr All recreatioot 
were in a manner suspended by the rigid severity of ths 
presbyteriaiis and independents. Horse-races and cockv 
matehes, were prohibited as the greatest enormities." 
Even bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and unchria* 
tian : the sport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence* 

Colonel Hewson, fH>m his pious xeal, mari^ed with his 
[regiment into London, and destroyed all the bears wl^ch 
were there kept for the diversion. of the dtiient. ITus a^* 
venture seems to have given lurth to the fiction of Hudihrp% 
Thou^ the English nation.be naturally candki and ^jUi* 
cer^, hypocrisy.prevailed among them beyond any exampit 
!in ancient or modem times. The religious hypocrisy, it 
"may be remarked, is of a peculiar nature; and being ge> 
,«enUly unknown . to the person himself though . more 
.dangerous, it implies less falsehood than any other specist 
.of insincerity. The Old Testament, preferably to the 
New, was the fsvourite of all tiie sectaries. The eastern 
'jpuetical style of .that composition made it jDore eaad|gr 
^•iiiceptible of a turn which was agreeahto to tlMWk 
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We have bad occasion, in the course of this work, ta 
•peak of many of the sects which prevailed in England : 
to enumerate them all would be impossible. The quakerSj, 
liowever, are so considerable, at least so singular, as to 
merit some attention; and as they renounced by principle 
the use of arms, they never made such a figure in public 
transactions as to enter into any part of our narrative. 

The religion of the quakers, like most others, began with 
the lowest vulgar, and, in its progress, came at last ta 
comprehend people of better quality and fashion. Georgs 
Fos, bom at Drayton in Lancashire in 1624, was the foun- 
der of this sect. He was the son of a weaver, and was 
himself bound apprentice to a shoe-maker. Feeling ^. 
ttron^r impulse towards spiritual contemplations than, 
towards that mechanical profession, he left his master, 
and went about the country clothed in a leathern doublet, 
a dress which he long affected, as well for its singularity as 
its cheapness. That he might wean himself from sub* 
lunary objects, he broke off all connexions with his friends 
pad family, and never dwelled a moment in one place ; 
lest habit should beget new connexions, and depress the 
»ablimity of his aSrial meditations. He frequently wan- 
dered into the woods, and passed whole days in hollow 
trees, without company, or any other amusement than 
his bible. Having reached that pitch of perfection as to 
need no other book, he soon advanced to another sute of 
spiritual progress, and began to pay less regard even to 
that divine composition itself. His own breast, he ima-. 
gined, was fiiU of the same inspiration which had guided 
the prophets and apostles themselves; and by this inward 
light must every spiritual obscurity be cleared, by thii 
living spirit must the dead letter be animated. 
. When he had been sufficiently consecrated in his own 
imagination, he felt that the fumes of self-applause soon 
dissipate, if not continually supplied by the admiration of 
others ; and he began to seek proselytes. Proselytes were 
easily gained, at a time when all men's affections were 
turned towards religion, and when the most extravagant 
jnodee pf it were sure to be most popular. All the formf 
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6F certiabnj, invented by pndb and ofStenttttioQ, Foi and 
}ik disciples, from a superior pride and oBtentation, tkte* 
ftllly rejected : even the ordinary rlt«8 df civility wei^ 
Aunned, as the hourishment of carnal Vanity atid sefft 
Conceit They would bestow ho titles of distinction : th# 
liame of friend was the only salutation wl^ which tb^ 
indiscriminately accosted eveiy one. To no pfsrsoh woiill 
they make a bow, or move their hat, or give any sigtii of 
^verence. ' Instead of that affected adulation, intrdi 
duced into modem tongues, of speaking to individuals a|t 
if they were a multitude, they returned to the simplicity 
0f tlncient languages ; and thbu and thee Were the only 
Expressions which, on any consideration^ they could bii 
brought to employ. - 

Dress toot a material drcumstancis, diHtihguished tiitf 
miembers of this sect. Eveiy superfluity and ornament 
#as carefully retrenched : no plaits to their coat, no bdt^ 
tons to their sleeves : no lace, too ruffles, no embroideiyi 
Even a button to the hat, though sometimes useful, yefi 
not being always so, was universally rejected by tbidft 
ffith horror and detestatioki. 

The violeht enthusiasm of this sect, like all high pa^s 
£ons, beihg too strong for the Weak uetveft to sustain^ 
threw the preachers into convulsions, and shakiiigs, and 
dstortions in their limbs ; and they thence received tbA 
it^pellation of piakers. Aihldst the ^at tolerfttkiiA wbi^ 
Was then granted to all ffects, ahd ieven encotlragement 
given to all innovations, this sect alon)6 iUffcrCd peMJcU'^ 
tlon. From the fervour of their ieal, the Y|Uakei^ bfek% 
into churches, disturbed public worship, and b^utUliied th6 
minister and audience wiUi rallnig ahd reph>iicli^. Wh^tt 
carried before a magistrate, they reftised hiin aB ^n¥^ 
rence, and treated him irWIi the satfie familiarity as if he 
liad been their equal. Sometimes they were tturoWH bM 
mad-houses, sometimes into prisons : sometimes whipl^ed; 
feiometimes pilloried. The patieUce and fortHtode Witft 
Which they suffered, begat compassion, admiration, ^sm^ 
teem.** A supernatural spirit was believed td suf^i^ 
ifaem under those stdforiugt^ Whidi ilie otmtaytm^ «r 
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hatOMo^f ir«ed itom the illiuiflins of pasiiooj is unable 
toaustaiiL 

' The yii^ltew oieeped into the aimy: but as the^ 
pMU^^ unive^rsal peace, they seduced the military 
teaiotB fooia their prolSessioay and would soon, had they 
been su&ved, have put an end, without any defeat or 
calamity, to the dominion of the paints. These attempts 
bccmne a fpesh ground of persecution, and a new reason 
lot their piaSKss i^mong the people. 
. iloiak with this seot were carried, or affected to he car* 
lied, to tibe sjune degree of extravagance as religion. 
Give a Quaker a Uow on one cheek, be held up the other: 
ask bis cloak, -he gave you his coat also : the greatest in- 
terest could not eng%ge him, in any court of judicature, 
to swear even to the truth : he never asked more for bis 
wares than the precise sum which he was determined t^ 
accept. This last maaum is laudable, and continues stiil to 
be religiously observed by that sect, 
r Ho fsoatios ever carried farther the hatr^ 4o cere* 
toonies, lonns, orders, rights, and positive institutions^ 
Even bapMsm and the Lord's supper, by all other sects ^ 
believed to be interwoven with the very vitals of Chris- 
tianity, were disdainfiUiy -rejected by them. The veiy sab* 
b9th they profaned. The holiness of churches they de- 
tided ; and they would give to Uiese sacred edifices nd 
other appellation ;^han .that of shops or steeple-houses, 
Ifo priests were admitted in their sebt : every one had re- 
eeiyed from immediate illumination -a character much 
■ttperior to the sacerdotal. ^When they met for divine 
worship, each rose up in his place, and -delivered the ex- 
temporary inspirations of the Holy •Ghost : women were 
also admitted to teaeh the^brethren, and were considered 
asr ]»oper vehieles to convey tiie diotates of the spirit. 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved tp speak 
at once : sometimes a total silence prevailed in their con* 
gregations. 

Some qoakers attempted to^fiast forty days ioimitataoil 
of Christ ; and one of them bravely perished in<the«xperi<> 
■ient.i-3 A female -^aker oamt aak«d ia(e4he ehuiell 
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where the pfotector sal; beiacfidttved by the spirit, «i«btf 
said, to appear at a Hgn to the people, k number of 
them fancied, that the re&ofatiaa of all things had eom- 
menoedi and that elothes were to be njected, tofstkar 
with other tuperfliiities. The sufferings which folfanraA 
the practice of this doctrine, were a species of persecutiott 
not well calculated for promoting it. 

James Naylor was a quaker, noted for blasphcaqr, or 
rather madness, in the time of the protectorship. Il« 
Isncied diat be himself was transformed into Chrkt, and 
was beeeme the real saviour of the world; and in rnmni' 
qoenee of this frenxy» he endeavoured to imitate many «e« 
tions of the Messiah related in the evangelists. As fa* 
hoR a resemblance to the common pictures of Christ, te 
allowed his beard to frow in a like form: he iaised-4 
person from tibe dead:'^ he was ministered linto fajf 
Woinen :*^ be entered Bristol mounted on a horM ; I sup* 
pose, from the difficulty in that place of finding an asa : hii 
disciples kpread their garments before him, and cried, 
" Hosannah to the highest ; holy, holy is the Lord God 
ofSabbaoth." When carried before the magistrate, h§ 
would give no other answer to all questions than ''thoa 
hast said it." What is remarkable, the parliament thought 
that the matter deserved their attention. Near ten day* 
they apent in inquiries and debates about him.^* Th^ 
condemned him to be pilloried, whipped, biirned in th« 
foce, and to have his tongue bored through with a red* 
hot iron. All these severities he bore with the usual p** 
tienoe. So for his deloskms suppcNrted him. But the 
sequel spoiled all. He was sent to Bridewell, confined tn 
hard labour, fod on bread and water, and debarred from 
all his disciples, male and fomale. His illusion dissipated^ 
and after some time he was contented to come out aa 
•rdin^iy man, and return to his usual occupations. 
. ' The chief taxes in England, during the time of the com* 
monwealth, were the monthfy assessments, the excise, and 
the customs. The ass es s me nts were levied on personal 
estates, as well as on land^*' and commissioners were ap* 
yeintid tttaehcountjr for ratine the IncBviduals. Th$ 
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li^ert ^kasenment amounted to 190,000 poandf apinoiith 
ki EngUmd ; the lowest was 95,000. Tift assessments in 
Sootlaod were sometimes 10,000 pounds a-montfa ;*' com- 
monly 6000. Those on Ireland 9000. At a medium,' this 
taix mi^M have afforded about a million a-year. The ex* 
else, durins the civi] wars, was levied on bread, flesh- 
meat, as well as beer, ale, stron^^-waters, and many other 
iDommodities. After the kin^ was subdued, bread and 
flesh-meat were exempted from excise. The customs on 
txportation were lowered in 1656.'^ In 1650, oommii^ 
tionefs were appointed to levy both customs and excises. 
Cfomwel in 1657 returned to the <Ad practice of farming. 
Eleven. hundred thousand pounds were then offered, both 
Ibr custotais and excise, a plater sum than had ever been 
kvied by the commissioners:*'^ the whole of the taaes 
during^ that period miipht at a medium amount to abovu 
two millbnsa-year ; afeum wliiclf,thou£;fa moderate, much 
Exceeded the revenue of any foiiaer Idng.*^ Sequestn^ 
tions, compositions, sale of crown and church-lands, and of 
the laadi of delinquents, yielded also considerable sums, 
but very difficult to be estimated. Church-lands are said to 
have been sold for a million.** None of these were ever 
"Widued at above ten or eleven years' purchase.*' The es- 
tates of delinquents amounted to above 900,000 pound! 
si-year.** Cromwel died more than two millions in debt ;*^ 
though the parliament had left him in the treasury abova 
600,000 -pounds; and In stores, the value of 700,000 



The oommitteeof danger in April 1648 voted to raise thi 
army to 40,000 men.*' The same year, the pay of the 
army was estimated at 80^000 pounds a-montii.** Tho 
•stablifthment of the amy in 1659, was in Scotland 15,000 
ibot, 3580 Iwrse, 560 dragoons; in England 4700 foot^ 
8520 hone, garrisons 6154. In att, 31,519, besides oflU 
oers.*0 The armyia Scotland was afterwards ooBMidendUy 
reduced^ The army in Ireland was not much short of 
90,000 men ; so that, upon the whole, the oommoii- 
wealth maintaintd in 168S a alandiag army of mora 
than 50)1000 inen. Its pigramoiiiitM toaaaM^taaaal 

VOL.VIU. Hr 
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IMlitl^Wwi^*^ All^mrw4^t]]lff protector rj^Mtte 
«$tjiMitlua«9t to 90,OQQ men, ^ appevt fc^r the loittni* 
ment of Govermne^t «Qd HuiiiUe V^tioa ^d ^dvio^. 
ttif inquest ei^berpriMf obliged him frpqi time to time Xf^ 
angment tbem. Ricluird Im4 on A>ot in England «|| 
army of 13,d50 men» in Scptland 9506^ in Ireland aboiit 
10,000 men^^' The lopt s<d4iers had oommoi^y a shmuf 
n-day^^^ T^e bone had two ihUlingp ^md tizp^cse; ap 
that many c^tlemen and ypwKser brotben o| good £wij|y 
enlisted l;n the ivotectoi'y ^yaliy.'' No wondier tii|t( 
mch men weise f-veni^ fxom the r^-eatabUi^ment of oivjUl 
emmnraenty by whieb» th^ Fftt luiewt tbey mmt be 
deprifed ol so gKiafol a prglession. 

▲t the Jttme nf the bitflile of Woi:oe«ter, tbe pixliameni 
liad on foot abont 80,000 men* pMr4y militia, V9f^ re- 
gular finrcea* The vigeur of the ^mmonwea^, and tbj^ 
gnat caitaclty of thoae jpemhem nhp bad aA^umeid the 
9Bfvw»ment, never at anytime appeMiidso copspicvous^ 
' The whole revenue of the puddic, during the pi;ntQQtor* 
«hip of Ribhafd, was estwuited at M68,717 povmds: big 
annual espenaes at 2,901,U0 pounds. ^» addUipmd Jie- 
venue was demanded from parJUam«nt.^ 

The commerce and Induatiy of £ngUnd in^si^eated fg^ 
tremelty during the peaceable period of Charles's reign; 
tbe trade to the East^Indies and to.Guinea became consi- 
dcmhie. The English posseasedalmoat the sole tmde wit^ 
Spain. Twenty thousand cloths irere jannnaUy sent tp 
IVnrkey.^ Commerce met with interruption, no d^mbt* 
tonihe citil wan and c^ATulsiops wbiflb alNrvards pre- 
vailed; (thpoi^ it to^ recpyersd after the ei^tabli^hiiieQl 
•f the consmonweaith. The war with tlue l)utcb, by d^ 
taariag.the commerce .of so.fo^idabla a 4^f sarved tp 
aneourage trade uk England: the Spanish nar was tp aa 
squal dqpoie pemiciptts. All the eflbeU «f ^ EnJAisk 
^temhants, to an inunense vahie, wjerp .^nflscated is 
Spain. The pmmlence ol demoeratical pfipciples ae^ 
gaged the oonntiy gentlemen to.bind their hms appr^im* 
tioBs to maaefaants ff and cnmnence has arer aine^ 'bean 
moBa»h «yw in fahle ia B^anrt tb a p iaaigr mbar Jtwopaa^ 
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kingdom. Thfe ^ictbsivfe torii|^^nies, #!iich formerly «n- 
llned trad^, wer^ never ^xprtesly abolished by any or- 
flmiuice of piSLrli&iki^nt duHng^ the commonwealth ; but as 
llien pa^ed no regard to the prerogative whence the char- 
ts of these cotnpanies w^re derived, the monopoly waib 
gradually ihvaded, and commerce ihct«aaed by the in- 
brease of liberty. Interest in 1650 was reduced to six 
|)er cent. 

The cnMom^ in Enghind, before the civil Wari, are said 
io have amounted to 500,000 pounds a year :^^ a sum 
ttn times greater thkn during the best period in queen 
Elizabeth's reign : but there is probably some exaggera^ 
Gon in this matter. 

iThe i>o8t-house in 1653 #a8 ifarmed at 10,000 pounds 
a-year, which wais deemed a considerable sum for th^ 
three kingdoms. Letters paid only about half their prie- 
lent post4:e* 

From 161$ to 163^, ih^re had heeh coined 6,900,042 
fkiunfis. From 1638 to 1657* the coinage amounted to 
7»733,521 pounds.'^ Dr. Davenant has told us from the 
registeis of the mint, that between 1558 and I65d, there 
hkd be^n coined 19,832,476 pounds in gold and silver. 

The first mention of tea, coftee, and chocolate, li 
a^ut 1660.^ Aspara^os, irtichdkes, ciauliHower, and a 
variety of salladt, were abbu^ the same time introduced 
Into England.^* 

The colony of lYew fitt^land Increased by tbeans of the 
puritans, who fled tl^Uher, in otder to free themselves 
ttom the coiUtraint which Ladd and the church party had 
finposed upon tiiein ; and, befdre the commencement of 
the civil wars, it is supposed to have contained 35,000 
Kkds.^ For i like ir^ason, the catholics, afterwards, who 
ibund themselves exposed to many hardships, and dreadea 
Itill worse treatment. Went oVer to America in grealb 
numbers, and fettled ni'e colony of Kf aiylanil. 

Before the civil wai^, learning and the fine arts were 
l&voured at couit, ^nd a jgood taiste began to prevail in 
tfib nation. The king loved pictures, some'trmes handled 
M^^hlmfeIf,airdWiteagoodJildgeoftheart. Itft 
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pieces of foraigii masten were bought up at a vast pnce.^ 
and the value of pictures doubled in Europe by tha 
emulation between Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who 
'were touched with the same elegant passion. Vandyke 
was caressed and enriched at court. Inigo Jones was 
master of the king's buildings ; though afterwards perse- 
leuted by the parliament, on account of the part which he 
lad in rebuilding St. Paul's* and for obeying some orders 
4>f ooundl, by which he was directed to pull down houses; 
in order to make room for that edifice. Laws, who had 
not been surpassed by any musioan before him, was much 
jbeloved by the king, who called him the father of musle. 
Charles was a good judge of writing, and was thought by 
some more anxious with regard to purity of style than be- 
came a monarch.^' Notwithstanding his narrow revenue, 
and his freedom from all vanity, he lived in such magn^it' 
ficence, that he possessed four and twenty palaces, all of 
^em elegantly and completely fiimisbed ; insomudi tha^ 
when he removed from one to another, he was not obliged 
to transport any thing along with him. 
. Cromwel, though himself a barbarian, was not insen- 
sible to literaiy merit. Usher, notwithstanding his bdn|^ 
,a bishop, received a pension from him. Marvel and 
Hilton were in his service. Waller, who was his relatioi^ 
was caressed by him. That poet always said, that the 
protector himself was not so wholly illiterate as was com- 
monly imagined. He gave a hundred pounds a-year to the 
divinity prdessor at Oxford ; and an historian mentions 
this bounty as an instance of his love of literature.^ He 
intended to have erected a college at Divham for the 
benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, especially when founded on principles of 
liberty, are not commonly unfavourable to the arts ol 
.eloquence and composition; or rather, by presenting 
nobler and more interesting objects, they amply compen* 
aate that tranquillity of which they bereave the muses. 
The speeches of the parliamentary orators during thia 
period are of a strain much superior to what any formes 
$ge bad produced in England ; and the force and corapasi 
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.of our tons^e were then fi»t put to triaL It must, how* 
ever, be confessed, that the wretched fenaticism which so 
jpnuch infected the parliamentary party, was no less de- 
structive of taste and science, than of all law and order. 
jGaiety and wit were proscribed : human karning despised : 
.freedom of inquiiy detested : cant and hypocrisy alone 
encouraged. It was an article positively insisted on in 
the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, that all play- 
houses should for ever be abolished. Sir John Davenant» 
Bays Whitlocke,** speaking of the year 1658, published an 
opera, notwithstanding the nicety of the times. All the 
!king^s furniture was put to sale : his pictures^ disposed of 
'at very low prices, enriched all the; collections in Europe : 
Hhe cartoons, when complete, were only appraised at 
300 pounds, though the whole collection of the king^s 
[curiosities was sold at above 50,000.^^ £ven the royal 
.palaces were pulled in pieces, and the materials of theia 
sold. The very library and medals at St. James's were 
intended by the generals to be brought to auction, in 
'order to pay the arrears of some regiments of cavalry 
quartered near London : but Selden, apprehensive of the 
loss, engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for 
the commonwealth, to apply for the office of librarian. 
This expeitient saved that valuable collection. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the greatest genius hgr 
. far that, shone out in Englsmd during this period, was 
' deeply engaged with these fanatics, and even prostituted 
his pen in theological controversy, in factious disputes, 
]and in justifying the most violent measures of the party. 
'This was John Milton, whose poems are admirable, 
though liable to some o^ections ; hb prose writings dis- 
' agreeable, though not altogether defective in genius. 
Nor are all his poems equal : his Paradise Lost, his Comos, 
and a few others, shine out amidst some flat and insipid 
' eompositions : even in the Paradise Lost, his capital per- 
formance, there are very long passages, amounting to near 
a third of the wofk, almost wholly destitute of harmony 
[ and elegance, nay, of all vigour of imagination. This 
natural inequali^ in Milton's genius was much increased 
' HhS 
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by (he. Ine^mliticf ip bis lubjects of wbicb some pax& 
are of themselves the inoet lofty that dui enter into hit* 
nan conception; others would have reqaired the most 
laboured elegance of composition to support thein* ft 
Is certain^ c£it tins author, when in a happy mbde, ana 
employed on a noble sul^ect, is the most wonderfully 
suUime of any poet in any language : Homer and Ld* 
eretius and Tasso nQt excepted. More condse thaii 
Homer, more simple than Tasso, more nenrous than Lu- 
cretius ; had he lived in a later age, and learned to polisli 
^me rudeness in his verses ; had he eiyoyed beiter fdr- 
tune, and posiMSsed lebure to watch the returtos of |;enli& 
in himself, he had attained the pinnacle of jMfrfeetic^ify 
and borne away the palm of epic poetry. 

It is well known, that Milton never ehj<iyed ih hk life- 
tinne the reputation which he deserved. His ^aradii^ 
Xiost was long ne^ected: prejudices against an apologist 
for the regicides, and agiunst a work not wholly piit^|e8l 
from the cant of former tk^s^ kept the ignorant wortil 
firom perceiving the prodigious merit of that perform'ance. 
liord Somen, by encouraging a good c»ditk>n of it, aboot 
twenty years ajfter the'auUiors death, brst brotigHtit in& 
request ; andTonson, in his dedication of aVmaller e<^itt6il, 
speaks of it as a work Just be^nning to be known. &v^ 
during the prevalehce of Xfiltbn's party, he seeins 'never 
toliave been much regarded; and Whitlocke*^ talks of 
one Milton, as he calls him, a blind iman, who was ekb- 
ployed in trandating a treaty with Sweden into La^« 
These forms of expression are amusiiig to posterity, wte> 
consider how obscure Whitlbcke himSelf, ihough liord- 
keeper and ambassador, and indeed a inan of greftt ^aln- 
lities and merit, has become in companson of Milton. 

It is. not strange that Milton received no enco'iiJa^* 
ment after the restoration : it is more to be admired thit 
he escaped with his lifSe. Maiiv of the cavillers bitliiiid 
extremely that lenity towards him, which was so honour- 
able in the king, and so advantageous to posteri^. It 'it 
said, that he had saved Pavei^anfs life during the pro- 
'tectoish^; and Pivenant in xetuli^ afforded him WU 
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]^M>tect]dn lifter tbe restoration ; t>eiiig sensible, tbat men 
^6f letters ou^ht always to Ye^utl their sympathy of taste 
%M a more poweiful hand of onion, than ^ny difference of 
^arty or oiJinion as a source of animosity. It was duriii|; 
\ state of ipoveity^ blindne^, displace, danj^r, jMd «U 
^a|{ey that Milton composed 'his wonderful |M0m,4rhich not 
only surpassed all the jierformaneeB 4gf Ins cotemporaries, 
litit aO the compoyitiotts arlCkii had flowed from his pen 
dtiringp ihe at^mr of his kge and the height of his protf- 
Wnitj i. Hiis circumstance Si not the leaftt rema^I^able (tf 
W. those Which attend that gnit {(enius. Ke died in 

Waller W^the%m r^ner of M|^iiih 'fo^y at iBMt 
>>f English rhyme; but his perfbrmaiices 'still ktbouttdwi^ 
%say faults, abd, what is more maLterisi1,'thdy contalh but 
feeble and superficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, iiid in^- 
|nuity, kre their ruling character: 'they asjsire tiot to the 
[sublime ^ still less to ihe piatb^tic. They ti-eat of V6y6, 
'itithout making uS feel any tenderness ; and abotihd In 
'i^ane^ric, without eicciting admiration. iTbe panegyric, 
'however, on Crom'wel, cbiitaWmore force than we should 
'^oect From the other' c'ompoiitiokte of 'this p6et. 

Waller was born to an ample fortune, was early iil- 
'troduced to the court, and lived in the best company. 
'lie possessed taUhts for 'elocjuenee sis #ell as portly; and 
|tUl his death, which happened in a^^good old a^, be 'W&s 
'the delight of the house of combioUs. 'The errors Of his 
life proceeded more from watot of courage, than Of hohoUr 
or integrify. He died in 1687, aged 1B2. 

Cowley is an author' ^xtreihely corrupted by the bad 
taste offals age ; but, had he liv^ even in the purest tikdte 
of Greece or Rome, he must always have been a very ill- 
diflferent poet. He had ho ear fOr harmony; and his 
'verses are only' known ib ' he ' sdch by the rhyme, which 
terminates them, tn lus higged uhtuneable numbers afe 
conveyed sentiments the most 'strained and distorted; 
*lone-spun allegories, distant allusions, and forced conceits. 
'Qreat ingeifoity, howtver, and vigour' of thought, soo^ 
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timet break out amidst those unnatural conceptions:. a 
few anacreontics surprise us by their ease and gsuety : his 
prose writings please, by the honesty and goodness which 
they express, and even by their spleen and melancholy. 
This author was much more praised and admired during 
his lifetime, and celebrated after his death, than the great 
Milton. He died in 1667, aged 49. 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper's Hill (for none of his 
ether poems merit attention), has a loftiness and vigour, 
which had not before him been attained by any English 
poet who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difSu:ultiea 
^ of that measure retarded its improvement. Shakespeare, 
whose tragic scenes are sometimes so wonderfully forcible 
, and expressive, is a very indiflferent poet when he attempts 
to rhyme. Precision and neatness are chiefly wanting in 
Penham. He died in 1688, aged 73. 

No English author in that age was more celebrated 
both abrcmd and at home, than Hobbes : in our time he 
* ji much neglected : a lively instance, how precarious all 
reputations founded on reasoning and philosophy! A 
pleasant comedy, which paints the manners of the age, 
' And exposes a feithful picture of nature, is a durable work, 
and is transmitted to the latest posterity. But a system, 
whether physical or metaphjrsical, commonly owes its suc- 
cess to its novelty; and is no sooner canvassed with im- 
. partiality than its weakness is discovered. Hobbes's 
] politics are fitted only to. promote tyranny, and his ethics 
J, to encourage licentiousness. Though an enemy to re- 
ligion, he partakes nothing of the spirit of scepticism i 
but is as positive and dogmatical as if human reason, and 
' his reason in particular, could attain a thorough convic- 
' tton in these sul^ects. Clearness and propriety of style 
' are the chief excellencies of Hobbes's writings. In his 
. own person he is represented to have been a man of virtue ; 
. a character nowise surprising, notwithstanding his libera 
tine system of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with 
' which he is reproached* he lived to an extreme old age, 
^ yet could never rceoncile himself to the thoughts of death. 
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iXSie bokbifiss of liis oinnions and sentimentB forms a re- 
cBiarkable contrast to this part of his character. He died 
.in 1679» aged 91. 

Harrington's, Oceana was well adapted to that age, 
•when the plans of imaginary republics were the daily sub- 
jects of debate and conversatioi) ; and even in our time, 
it is justly admired as a work of genius and invention. 
.The idea, however, of a perfect and immortal commonr 
rwealth will always be found as chimerical as that of a 
perfect and immortal man. The style of this author wants 
jtaat and fluency ; but the good matter, which his work 
contains, maikes compensation. He died in 16779 aged 6& 
Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made, by rea- 
soning (done, without any mixture of accident, a capital 
disooveiy in one of the most important branches of science:. 
He had also the happiness of establishing at once bis 
.theory on the most sotid and convincing proofe ; and posr 
.terity has added little to the arguments suggested by his 
industry and ingenuity. His, treatise of the circuUtioa 
of the blood is farther embelfished by that warmth and 
spirit which so naturally accompany the genius of inven- 
tion. This great man was much favoured by Charles I. 
who gave him the liberty of using all th^ deer in the royal 
forests for perfecting his discoveries on the generation of 
animate. It was remarked, that no physician in Europe, 
who had reached forty years of age, ever, to the end of 
his life, adopted Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of 
the blood, and that his practice in London diminished 
extremely, from the reproach drawn upon him by that 
great and signal discovery. So slow is the progress of 
truth in eveiy science, even when not opposed by factious 
or superstitious prejudices ! He died in 1657, aged 79* 

This age affords great materials for histoiy ; but did not 
produce any accomplished historian. Clarendon, how- 
ever, will always be esteemed an entertaining writer, 
even independent of our curiosity to know the facts which 
he relates. His style is prolix and redundant, and suffocates 
us by the length of its periods : but itdiscovers imagination 
and sentimeot^ and pleases us at the same time that we 
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Aappvoire of it. He is ibore partial in iqypeairUio^ Qitb 
In mfity: for he seems perfietaally anxious to aiiolb^i:^ 
for the king; but his apologies are often well grounded. 
He is less partial in his relation of focts, than In lii^ ao- 
cbtint of characters : he was too honest a fnan to ftlsifV 
the former; his affections were easily capable^ uiikndirh 
to himselfy of disguising the latter. An air of j^robi^ 
and goodness runs through the whole work; as tlfye 
^alities dKd in reality embellish tht whole Ufo of tBfe 
author. He died in 1674, a|^ 66. 

These are the chief perfonnancei HrlAA enga^ tbh lO:- 
tention of posterity. Those numberless produdtioiii, with 
which the press then abounded ; the cant of th« pcAjpity 
the declamations of party, the snbtilties of theol6|y, all 
these have long ago sunk in silence and oblivfoti. Eveh 
m writer, such as Selden, whose learning was fin chUt 
cxeellency; or ChiUin^orth, tta kcute dfsputaAt ifgiiinst 
the papists, will scarcely he ranked amon|f the clas&uj^ 
of bur language or cbiintiy. 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 



Note A, p. 15* 

WHIT£X)CKE, who was one of the commissioners, 
says, p.'65. *' In this treaty the king manifested his 
great parts and abilities, strength of reason and quickness 
of apprehension, with much patience in hearing what was 
objected against him; wherein he allowed all freedom,; 
and would himself sum up the arguments, and give a most 
clear judgment upon them. His unhappiness was, that 
he had a better opinion of others' judgments than of hia 
own, though they were weaker than his own ; and of this 
the parliament commissioners had experience to their 
great trouble. They were often waiting on the king, and 
debating some points of the treaty with him, until mid- 
night, before they could come to a conckision. Upon ons 
of the most material points, they pressed his majesty 
with their reasons and best arguments they could use to 
grant what they- desired. The king said, he was fully 
satisfied, and promised to give them his answer in writing 
according to their desire ; but because it was then past 
midnight, and too late to put it into writing, he would 
have it drawn up next morning (when he commanded 
them to wait on him again), and then he would give 
them his answer in writing, as it was now agreed upon* 
But next morning the king told them, that he bad 
altered his mind: and some of his friends, of whom the 
commissioners inquired, told them, that after they were 
gone, and even his council retired, some of his bedchamber^ 
never left pressing and persuading him till they prevaiM' 
V0L.VIIL 1 1 
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on him to change his former leiolations."— It is difficult^ 
however, to conceive, that any negotiation could have 
succeeded between the Icing and parliament while the 
latter insisted, as they did all along, on a total submissloa 
to all their demands ; and challenged the whole power, 
which they professedly intended to employ, to the ponisb- 
Bient of the king's friends. 

The author is sensible that some blame may'hethiowa 
upon him, on account of this last clause, in Mr. Hambdea'a 
character: as if he were willing to entertsun a suspidoa 
of bad intentions, where the actions were praise-worthy. 
But the author's meaning is directly contrary : he esteems 
the last actions of Mr. Hamhden's life to have been very 
blameable; though, as they were derived from good 
motives, only pushed to an extreme, there is room left to 
believe, that the intentions of that patriot, as well as of 
many of his party, were laudable. Had the preceding 
administration of the king, which we are apt to call 
arbitraiy, proceeded from ambition, and an ui\just desire 
of encroaching on the ancient liberties of the people, there 
would have been less reason for giving him any trust, or 
leaving in his hands a considerable share of that power 
which he had so much abused. But if his conduct was 
derived in a great measure from necessity, and from a 
natural desire of defending that prerogative which was 
transmitted to him from his ancestors, and which his par- 
liaments were visibly encroaching on ; there is no reason 
why he may not be esteemed a very virtuous prince, and 
entirely worthy of trust from his people. , The attempt, 
therefore, of totally annihilating monarchical power, was 
a veiy blameable extreme; especially as it was attended - 
with tbe danger, to say the least, of a civil war, which 
besides the numberless ills inseparable from it, exposed 
liberty to much greater perils than it could have incurred 
ijnder the now limited autbority.of the king. But as these 
l^ints could not be supposed so clear during the time, as 
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tbey are, or may be at present; there are great reasons 
of alleviation lor men who were heated by the controversy, 
or engaged in the action. And it is remarkable, thatevea 
•t^present (such is the foree of party prejudices) there are 
rfew people who have coolness enough to see these matters 
an tk prjoper light, or are convinced that the parliament 
could prudently have stopped in their pretensions. They 
still plead the violations of liberty attempted by the king, 
after granting the petition of right ; without considering 
the extreme harsh treatment which he met with, after 
making that great concession* and the impossibility of 
supporting government by the revenue then settled on the 
crown. The worst of it is, that there was a great tang of 
enthusiasm in the conduct of the parliamentary leaders, 
which, though it might render their conduct sincere, will 
not much enhance their character with posterity. And 
though Hambden was, perhaps, less infected with this 
^irit than many of his associates, he appears not to hav* 
been altogether free from it. His intended migration to 
America, where he could only propose the advantage of 
ei\|oying puritanical prayers and sermons, will be allowed 
A proof of the prevalence of this spirit in him. 

Naie C, p. 88. 

In a letter of the king to the queen, preserved in tha 
British Museum, and published by Mrs. Macauley, voL iv. 
p. 420, he says, that unless religion was preserved, the 
militia (being not as in France a formed powerful strength) 
would be of little use to the crown ; and that if the pu^ 
pits bad not obedience, which would never be, if presby* 
terian government was absolutely established, the king 
would have but small comfort of the militia. This reai- 
soning shows the king's good sense, and proves that bis 
attachment to episcopacy, though partly founded on reli- 
gious principles, was also, in his situation, derived from 
the soundest views of civil policy. In reality,' it was easy 
for the king to perceive, by the necessary connexion be* 
tweea trifles and important matters, and by the connexkw 
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naintained at that time between religkNi and pofitieg^ 
that when he was contending for the surplioe, he was m 
effect fighting for his crown, and even for his head. Few 
of the popular party could pereeive this connexion : most 
of them were carried headlong by fonatidsm ; as might be 
«cpected in the ignorant multitude. . Few even of tlw 
leadeia seem to have had more enlarged views. 

Note D, p. B9; 

That Laud*8 severity was not extreme appears fh>m 
this foct, that he caused the acts or records of the higii 
commission court to be searched, and found that there 
had been fewer suspensions, deprivations, and other pu« 
nisbments, by three, during the seven years of his time, 
than in any seven years of his predecessor Abbot; who 
was notwithstanding in great esteem with the house of 
commons. Troubles and Trials of Laud, p. 164.— But 
Abbot was little attached to the court, and was also a 
puritan in doctrine, and bore a mortal hatred to the 
papists: not to mention, that the mutinous spirit was 
rising higher in the time of Laud, and would less bear 
control. The maxims, however, of his administration were 
the same that had ever prevailed in England, and that 
bad place in every other European nation, except Holland, 
which studied chiefly the interests of commerce, and 
France, which was fettered by edicts and treaties. To 
have changed them for the modem maxims of toleration, 
bow reasonable soever, would have been deemed a very 
bold and dangereus enterprise. It is a principle advanced 
by president Montesquieu, that, where the magistrate is 
satisfied with the established religion, he ought to repress 
the first attempts towards innovation, and only grant a 
toleration to sects that are difllised and established. See 
I'Esprit des Loix, liv. S5. chap. lO.-'According to this 
principle. Laud's indulgence to the catholics, and severity 
to the puritans, would admit of apology. I own, however, 
that it is very questionable, whether persecution can in any 
«t8e be justified : but, at the same time, it would be hud 
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to give that appellation to Laud's conduct^ who only en- 
forced the act of aniformity, and expelled the clergymen 
that accepted of benefices and yet refused to observe the 
ceremonies, which they previously knew to be enjoined by 
law. He never refused them separate places of worship ; 
because they themselves would have esteemed it impious 
to demand them, and no less impious to allow them. 

Nete E, p. 106. 

Dr. Birch has written a treatise on this sulgect. It is 
not my business to oppose anyf^u^ts contained in that 
gentleman's performance. I shall only produce aiiguments 
Which prove that Glamorgan, when he received bis private 
commission, had injunctions from the king to act altoge- 
ther in concert with Ormond. (1.) It seems to be implied 
In the very words of the commission. Glamorgan is em- 
powered and authorised to treat and conclude with the 
confederate Roman catholics in Ireland. '* If upon neces- 
sity any {articles) be condescended unto, wherein the 
king^s lieutenant cannot so well be seen in, as not fit for 
us at present publicly to own." Here no articles are men- 
tioned, which are not fit to be communicated to Ormond, 
but only fit for him and the king publicly to be seen in, 
and to avow. (2.) The king^s protestation to Ormond 
bught, both on account of that prince's character, and 
the reasons he assigns, to have the greatest weight. The 
words are these : '* Ormond, I cannot but add to my long 
letter, that, upon the word of a Christian, I never intended 
Glamorgan should treat any thing without your approbar 
tion, much less without your knowledge. For besidtc 
the injury to you, I was always diffident of his judgment 
(though I could not think him so extremely weak as now 
to my cost 1 have found) ; ^which you may easily percdve 
in a postscript of a letter of m|ne to you." Carte, vol. ii. 
App. xxiii,— It is impoisible that any man of honour, how- 
ever he might dissemble with his enemies, would assert a 
'falsehood in so solemn a manner to his best friend, espe- 
irially where that person must have had opportunities of 
lis 
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knowini; the truth. The letter, whose po6t8crt|it U 
mentioned by the king, is to be foand in Carte, voL ii« 
App. xiii. (3.) As the king had really so low an opinion of 
GUunorgan's understanding, it is very unlikely that ha 
would trust him with the sole management of so import- 
ant and delicate a treaty. And if he had intended that 
Glamorgan's negotiation should have been independent of 
Ormond, he would never have told the latter nobleman 
of it, nor have put him on his guard against Glamorgan's 
imprudence. That the king judged aright of this noble- 
man's character, appears from his Ceniufy ^ Aritf or 
JSeantling tf Inventions, which is a ridiculous compound 
of lies, chimeras, and impossibilities, and shows what 
might be expected from such a man. (40 Mr. Carte has 
published a whole series of the king's correspondence 
with Ormond, from the time that Glamorgan came into 
Ireland; and it is evident that Charles all along considers 
the lord lieutenant as the person who was conducting the 
negotiations with the Irish. The 31st of July 1645, after 
the battle of Naseby, being reduced to great straits, he 
writes earnestly to Ormond to conclude a peace upon 
certain conditions mentioned, much inferior to those 
granted by Glamorgan ; and to come over himself with 
all the Irish he could engage in his service. Carte, vol. iii. 
N* 400.— This would have been a great absurdity, if he 
had already fixed a different canal, by which, on veiy dif* 
ferent conditions, he purposed to establish a peace. On 
the 22nd of October, as his distresses multiply, he some- 
what enlarges the conditions, though they still fall short 
of Glamorgan's— a new absurdity ! See Carte, vol. iii. 
p. 411. — (5.) But what is equivalent to a demonstration, 
that Glamorgan was conscious that he had no powers to 
csondude a treaty on these terms, or without consulting 
the lord lieutenant, and did not even expect that the king 
would ratify the articles, is the defeasance which he gave 
to the Irish council at the time of signing the treaty, 
y The earl of Glamorgan does no way intend hereby tp 
oblige his ma|esty other than he himself shall please, after 
^e.hai received these ten thousand men as • pledge an^ 
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teftimony of the said Roman-catholics' loyalty and fidelity 
to his majesty; yet be promises faithfully, upon bis word 
and honour ; not to acquaint bis majesty with this defea^ 
sanoe, till be bad endeavoured, as far as in him lay, to 
iniiuoe his majesty to the granting of the particulars in 
the said articles : but that done, the said commissioners 
discbarge the said earl of Glamorgan, both in honour and 
conscience, of any farther engagement to them therein ; 
though his mi^iesty should not be pleased to grant the said 
particulars in the articles mentioned ; the said earl having 
given them assurance, upon his word, honour, and volun- 
tary oath, that.be would never, to any person whatsoever^ 
dUscover this defeasance in the interim without their con- 
sents." Dr. Birchy p. 96.— All Glamorgan's view was to 
get troops for the king^s service without hurting his own 
honour or his master's. The wonder only is, why the 
Irish accepted of a treat^r* which bound nobody, and 
which the very person who concludes it, seems to confess 
he does not expect to be ratified* They probably hoped 
that the king would, from their services, be more easily 
induced to ratify a treaty which was concluded, than to 
consent to its conclusion. (G.) I might atid, that the 
lord lieutenant's concurrence in the treaty was the more 
requisite; because without ic the treaty could not be car- 
ried into execution by Glamorgan, nor the Irish troops be 
transported into England : and even with Ormond's con- 
currence» it clearly appears, that a treaty, so ruinous to 
the protestant religion in Ireland, could not be executed 
in opposition to the zealous protestants of that kingdom* 
No one can doubt of this truth, who peruses Onnond'a 
correspondence in Mr. Carte. The king was sufficiently^ 
apprized of this difficulty. It appears indeed to be the 
only reason why Ormond objected to the granting of high 
terms to the Irish catholics. 

Dr. Birch, in p. 360, has published a letter of the 
king's to Glamorgan, where he says, ** Howbeit I know 
you cannot be but confident of my making good all in- 
structions and promises to you and the nuncio." But it 
la to be remarked, that this letter is dated April 5,1646^ 
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after there had been a new negotiation entered into be- 
tween Glamorgan and the Irish, and after a provisional 
treaty had even been concluded between them. See 
Dr. Birch, p. 179. — The king's assurances, therefore, can 
plainly relate only to this recent transaction. The old 
traaty had long been disavowed by the king, and supposed 
by all the parties to be annulled. 

Nifte F, p. 139. 

Salmonet, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all these, especially 
the last, being the declared inveterate enemies of Crom- 
'wel, are the more to be credited, when they advance any 
fiict, which may serve to apologize for his violent and 
criminal conduct. There prevails a story, that Cromwel 
intercepted a letter written to the queen, where the king 
said, that he would first raise and then destroy Cromwel. 
But, besides that this conduct seems to contradict the 
character of the king, it is, on other accounts, totally un- 
worthy of credit. It is first told by Roger Coke, a very pas- 
sionate and foolish historian, who wrote too so late as king 
l¥iiliam*s reign ; and even he mentions it only as a mere 
rumour or hearsay, without any known foundation. la 
the memoirs of lord Broghill, we meet with another story 
of an intercepted letter which deserves some more atten- 
tion, and agrees very well with the narration here given* 
It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain to Roger eaii 
of Orrery: *' Lord Orrery, in the time of his greatness 
with Cromwel, just after he had so seasonably relieved him 
in his great distress at Clonmell, riding out of Youghall 
one day with him and Ireton, tbey fell into discourse 
about the king's death. Cromwel thereupon said more 
than once, that if the king had followed his own judgment, 
and had been attended by none but trusty servants, be had 
fooled them all ; and that once they had 'a mind to have 
closed with him; but, upon something that happened, 
fell off from that design. Orrery finding them in good 
humour, and being alone with them, asked, if he might 
presume to desire to know, why they wojuld once have 
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elosed with his imjesty, and why they did not ? Cromwel 
very freely told him, he would satisfy him in both hii 
queries. ' The reason (says he) why we would have closed 
with the king^ was this : we found that the Scotch and 
presbyterians beg^ to be more powerfQl than we, and 
were likely to agree with him and leave us in the lurch. 
For this reason we thoug^ht it best to prevent them, by 
offering; first to come in upon reasonable conditions : but 
whilst our thoughts were taken up with this subject, there 
came .a letter to us from one of our spies, who was of the 
king^s bed-chamber, acquainting us, that ovr final doom 
was decreed that veiy day; that he could not possibly 
learn what it was, but we might discover it,' if we could 
but intercept a letter sent from the king to the queen, 
wherein he informed her of his resolution ; that this letter 
wjtt sown up in the skirt of a saddle, and the bearer of it 
would come with the 'Saddle upon his heful, about ten of 
the clock that night to the Blue Boar in Holborn, where 
he was to take horse for Dover. The messenger knew 
nothing of the letter in the saddle, though some in Dover 
did. We were at Windsor (said Cromwel) when we re- 
ceived this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it. 
Ireton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow with us, 
and to go in troopers' habits to that inn. We did so ; and 
leaving our man at the gate of the inn (which had a 
wicket only open to let persons in and out), to watch and 
give us notice when any man came in with a saddle, we 
went into a drinking-staH. We there continued drinking 
cans of beer till about ten of the clock, when our centinel 
at the gate g^ve us notice that the man with tl|e saddle 
was come. We rose up presently, and just as the man 
was leading out his horse saddled, we came up to bin 
with drawn swords, and told him we were to search all 
that went in and out there; but as he looked like an 
honest man, we would only search his saddle, and so dis- 
miss him. The saddle was ungirt; we carried it into the 
gtall where we had been drinking, and ripping open one 
of the skirts, we there found the letter we wanted* 
Having thus got it into our hands, we deliveied the muk 
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(wlioiii we have left with oar centinel) his saddle* tol4 
ium he was an honest fellow, and Ind him go about hi» 
bunness; which he did, pursuing his journey without 
more ado, and ignorant of the harm he had suffered. We 
found in the letter, that his mijesty acquainted the queen^ 
that he was courted by both factions, the Scotch presby* 
terians and the army; and that those which bade the 
iurest lor him should have him: but yet he thought he 
should dose with the Scots sooner than with the other* 
Upon this we returned to Windsor; and finding we were 
not tilLe to have good terms from the king, we from that 
time vowed his destruction/*— This relation, suiting well 
enough with other passages and circumstances at this 
time, I have inserted to gratify the reader's curiosity.'* 
Carte's Ormond, voL ii. p. IS. 

mieG,p.lAU 

Thbsb are the words : '' Laneric ; I wonder to hew (if 
that be true) that some of my friends say, that my goin; 
to Jeieey would have much more furthered my personal 
treaty, than my coming hither, for which, as I see no 
colour of reason, so 1 bad not been here^ if I had thoag:ht 
that fancy true, or had not been secured of a personal 
treaty; of which I neither do, nor I hope will repent: 
for I am daily more and more satisfied with thegovemor» 
end find these islanders very good, peaceable, and quiet 
people. This encouragement I have thought not unfit for 
you to receive, hoping at least it maiy do good upon 
others, though needless to you." Burnet's Memoirs oi 
Hamilton, p. 336. See also Rushworth, part 4. vol. ii. 
pwiKl»«-All the writers of that age, except Clarendon, 
iepreseet the king's going to the Isle of Wight as volun- 
taiy end intended. Perhaps the king thought it little for 
bis credit, to be trepanned into this measure, and was 
mcMre willing to take it on himself as entirely voluntary. 
Perhaps he thought it would encourage his friends, if 
they thought him in a situation which was not disagree* 
uhli^ to Uqi* 
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irate H, p. 157. 

The king composed a letter to the prince, in which h« 
related the whole coarse of this transaction, and aecom- 
panled his narrative with several wise, as well as patheti* 
cal, reflections and advices. The words with which he 
concluded the letter are remarkable. ** By what hath been 
•aid, you see how long I have laboured in the search of 
peace: do not you be disheartened to tread in the same 
steps. Use all worthy means to restore yourself to your 
rights, but prefer the way of peace ; show the greatness 
of your mind, rather to conquer your enemies by pardon* 
ing, than by punishing. If you saw how unmanly and 
unchristian the implacable disposition is in our ill wishers^ 
you would avoid that spirit. Censure me not for having 
parted with so much of our right. The price was great ; 
but the commo<tity was, security to us, peace to my 
people. And I am confident, that another parliament 
would remember, bow useful a king^s power is to a people's 
liberty ; of how much power 1 divested myself, that I and 
they might meet once again in a parliamentary way, in 
order to agree the bounds of prince and people. Give 
belief to my experience, never to affect more greatness or 
prerogative, than what is really and intrinsically for the 
good of the subjects, not the satisfaction of favourites. 
If you thus use it, you will never want means to be a 
Esther to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you 
Incline to be extraordinarily gracious to. You may per- 
ceive that all men intrust their treasure where it returns 
them interest; and if a prince, like the sea, receive and 
repay all the fresh streams, which the rivers intrust with 
him, they will not grudge, but pride themselves, to make 
him up an ocean, lliese considerations may make you 
as great a prince as your father is a low one ; and your 
state may be so much the more established, as mine hath 
been shaken. For our subjects have learned, I dare say, 
that victories over their princes are but triumphs over 
themselves, and so will more unwillingly hearken to 
changes hcmfter. The English nation are a sober peoplej 
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however at present infatuated. 1 know not bat this may 
he the last time I may speak to yod or the world publicly. 
I am sensible into what hands I am fallen; and yet, 
I bless God, I have those inward refreshments, which the. 
malice of my enemies cannot perturb. I have learned to 
be busy myself , by retiring into myself; and therefore caa. 
the better digest whatever hefals me, not doubting but 
God's providence will restrain our enemies* power, and turn, 
their fierceness into his praise. To conclude, if God give 
you success, use it humbly, and be ever far from revenge. 
If he restore you to your right on hard conditions, what- 
ever you promise, keep. These men, who have violated 
laws, which they were bound to preserve, will find their 
triumphs full of trouble. But do not you think any thing 
in the world worth attaining by foul and uigust means." . 

Note I, p, 176. 

The imputation of insincerity on Charles I. like most 
party clamours, is difficult to be removed ; though it may 
not here be improper to say something with regard to it. 
I shall first remark, that this imputation seems to be ol 
a later growth than his own age ; and that even his ene- 
mies, though they loaded him with many calumnies, did 
not insist on this accusation. Ludlow, I think, is almost 
the only parliamentarian, who imputes that vice to him; 
and how passionate a writer he is, must be obvious to 
every one. Neither Clarendon, nor any other of the 
royadists, ever justify him from insincerity ; as not sup- 
posing that he had ever been accused of it. In the second, 
place, bis deportment and character in common life was 
free from that vice:. he was reserved, distant, stately; 
bold in his address, plain in his discourse, inflexible in his 
principles ; wide of the caressing, insinuating manners of 
his son ; or the professing, talkative humour of his father. 
The imputation of insincerity must be grounded on some 
of bis public actions, which we are therefore in the third 
place to examine. The following are the only instances 
which I find cited to confirm that accusation. 1. His 
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tottcfai^ Buckiof barn's^ narrative of the transactions in 
Spain. But it is evident tbat Charles himself was deceived : 
why otherwise did he quarrel with Spain? The following 
is a passage of a letter from lord Kensington, ambassador 
in France, to the duke of Buckingham, Cabala, p. 318* 
*' But his highness (the prince) had observed as g^at a 
weakness and folly as that, in that alter they (the Spa- 
niards) had used him so ill, they would suffer him to depart, 
which was one of the first speeches he uttered after he 
camc^into the ship: But did he say so ? said the queen (of 
France.) Yes, madam, I will assure you, quoth I, from 
the witness of mine own ears. She smiled and replied. 
Indeed I heard he was used ilL So he was, answered I, 
but not in lus entertainment; for that was as splendid- 
as that country could afford it; but in their frivolous 
delays, and in the unreasonable conditions which they 
propounded and pressed, upon the advantage they had of 
his princely person." (2.) Bishop Burnet, in bis Histoiy of 
the House of Hamilton, p. 154, has preserved a letter of 
the king*s to the Scottish bishops, in which he desires 
them not to be present at the parliament, where they 
would be forced to ratify the abolition of their own order: 
*' For," adds the king, " we do hereby assure you, that 
it shall be still one of our chiefest studies how to rectify 
and establish the government of that church aright, and 
to repair your losses, which we desire you to be most cun«> 
fident of." And in another place, " You may rest secure, 
that though perhaps we may give way for the present to 
that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our 
own government ; yet we shall not leave thinking in time 
bow to remedy ^th." But does the king say, that he 
will arbitrarily revoke bis concession ? Does not candour 
require us rather to suppose, that be hoped his authority 
would so far recover as to enable him to obtain the national 
consent to re-establish episcopacy^ which he believed so 
material a part of reli^on as well as of government ? It is 
not easy indeed to think bow he could hope to effect this 
purpose in any other way than his father bad taken, that 
Is, by consent of partiunent. (3.) There is a passage in 

v»u vm. K K 
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lord Qftrendmix where it is said, tbat the king «iieiit«d 
the more easily to the bill, which excluded the bishops from 
the house of peers ; because he thought, that that law^ 
being enacted by force, could not be valid. But the kini; 
certainly reasoned right in that conclusion. Three-fourtlu 
of the temporal peers were at that time banished by the 
violence of the populace: twelve bishops were unjustly 
thrown into the Tower by the commons : great numbers of 
the commons themselves were kept away by fear or vio- 
lence: the king himself was chased from London. If all 
this be not force, there is no such thing. But this scruple 
el the king's afi^s only the bishops' biU, and that against 
pressing. The other constitutional laws had passed with- 
out the least appearance of violence, as did indeed all the 
bills passed during the first year, except Strafford's at* 
tainder, which could not be recalled. The parliament, 
therefore, even if they had known the king's sentiments 
in this particular, could not, on that account, have had 
any just foundation of jealousy. (4.) The king's letter, 
intercepted at Naseby, has been the source of much da* 
mour. We have spoken of it already in chap, hriii. No- 
thing is more usual in all public transactions than such 
distinctions. After the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
king William's ambassadors gave the duke of Anjou the 
title of king of Spain : yet at that very time king William 
was secretly forming alliances to dethroiie him: and soon 
alter he refused him that title, and insisted (as he had 
reason) that he had not acknowledged his right. Vet 
king William justly passes for a very sincere prince ; and 
this transaction is not regarded as any objection to hie 
character in that particular. In all the negotiations at 
the peace of Ryswic, the French ambassadors always ad- 
dressed king William as king of England; yet it wae 
made an express article of the treaty, that ihe French 
king should acknowledge him as such. Such a palpable 
difference is there between giving a title to a prince, and 
|M>sitively recognising his right to it. 1 may add, that 
Charles, when he inserted that protestation in the coun- 
-oU-books before his council, surely thought he bed ruMom 
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io justify his conduct. There were too many men of 
honour in that company to avow a palpable cheat. To 
which we may subjoin, that if men were as much dis- 
posed to jud^e of this prince's actions with candour as 
severity, this [precaution of entering a protest in his 
council4xx>ks mif^ht rather pass for a proof of scrupulous 
honour; lest he should afterwards be reproached with 
breach of his word, when he should think proper ag^aio 
to declare the assembly at Westminster no parliament. 
(5.) The denying of his commission to Glamorgan is an- 
other instance which has been cited. This matter has 
been already treated in a note to chap. Iviii. That trans- 
action was entirely innocent. Even if the kmg had given 
a commission to Glamorgan to conclude that treaty, and 
had ratified it, will any reasonable man in our age think 
it strange, that, in order to save his own life, his crown, 
bis family, his friends, and his party, he should make a 
treaty with papists, and grant them very large concessions 
for their religion? (6.) There is another of the king's in. 
teroepted letters to the que^ commonly mentioned; 
where it is pretended, he talked of raising and then de- 
stroying Cromwel : but that stoiy stands on no manner 
of foundation, as we have observed in a preceding note 
to this chapter* In a word, the parliament, after the 
commencement of their violences, and still more, after 
beginning the civil war, had reason for their scruples and 
jealousies, founded on the very nature of their situation, 
and on the general propensity of the human mind; not 
on any faidt of the king^s character; who was candid, 
sincere, upright, as much as any man whom we meet 
with in history. Perhaps, it would be difficult to find 
another character so unexceptionable in this particular. 

As to the other circumstances of Charies's character* 
chiefljrexclaimed against, namely, his arbitrary principles 
in government* one may venture to assert, that the greatest 
enemies of this prince will not find, in the long Hue of 
his predecessors, from the conquest to his time, any one 
Iring, except perhaps his fether, whose administration 
was not mam arbitraiy and lest legali or whose eondtteC 
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could have been recommended to him by the popula? 
party themselves, as a model, in this particular, lor his 
government. Nor is it sufficient to say, that example 
and precedent can never authorize vices : exanqples and 
precedents, uniform and ancient, can surely fix the na- 
ture of any constitution, and the limits of any fonn of 
government. There is indeed no other principle by which 
those land-marks or boundaries can be settled. 

What a paradox in human affairs, that Henry VIH, 
should have been almost adored in his lifetime, and his 
memory be respected: while Charles I. should, by the 
same people,. at iio greater distance than aicentury, have 
be^n led to a public and ignominious eaeeii^ion, and his 
name be ever after pursued by falsehood and by obloquy! 
£ven at present, an historian who, promptM by his cou- 
rageous generosity, should venture, though from the most 
authentic and midisputed facts, to vindicate the fadie of 
that prince, would be sure to meet with such treatment* 
as would discourage even the boldest from so dangerous, 
iMTwever splendid* an enterprise. 

Ab#eK, p. 195. 

The following Instance of extravagance is given by 
Walker, in his History of Independency, P^rt II. p. 153. 
About this time there came six soldiers into the parish 
churdi of Walton upon Thames, near twilight: Mr. 
Faucet, the preacher there, not having till then ended - 
his sermon. One ^of the soldiers had a lant|lom in his 
hand, and a candle burning in it, and in'tbe other hand 
four candles not lighted. He desired the parishioni^rs to 
stay a while, saying he had a message from God unto 
them, and thereupon offered to-go int6 tire pulpit^ But 
the people refusing to give him leave so -to do, or to sUy 
in the church, he went into the church-yard, and there 
told them that he had a vision, wherein he had received 
a command ftom God to deliver his will unto them* 
which be was to deliver, and they to receive upon pain 
•f damnation -, ooosisting of five lights. (1 1}* ^ That th» 
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sabbath was abolitbed as unnecessaiyy Jewish, and merely 
ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I should put out the 
first light, but the wind is so hig^ I cannot kindle it. 
(S.) That tithes are abolished as Jewish and ceremonial, 
a g^reat burthen to the saints of God, and a discourage- 
ment of industry and tillage. And here I should put out 
my second light, &c. (3.) That ministers are abolished 
as anticbristian, and of no longer use, now Christ him- 
•elf descends into the hearts of bis saints, and his spirit 
enlighteneth them with revelations and inspirations. 
And here I should put out my third light, &c. (4.) Ma- 
gistrates are abolished as useless, now Uiat Christ himself 
u in purity amongst us, and hath erected the kingdom of 
the saints upon earth. Besides, they are tyrants and 
oppressors of the liberty of the saints, and tye them to 
laws and ordinances, mere human inventions. And here 
I should put out my fourth light, &c. (5.) Then putting 
liis hand into his pocket, and pulling out a little bible, 
he showed it open to the people, saying. Here is a book 
you have in great veneration, consisting of two parts, the 
old and new testaments : I must tell you it is abolished ; 
it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for babes : but 
now Christ is in gloiy amongst us, and imparts a farther 
measure of his spirit to his saints than this can affonL 
I am commanded to bum it before your face. Then put- 
ting out the candle he said. And bere my fifth light is 
extinguished." It became a pretty common doctrine at 
that time, that it was unworthy of a christian man to pay 
rent to his foUow-creatures: and landlords were obliged 
to use all the penalties of law against their tenants, whose 
conscience was scrupulous. 

Note L, p, 239. 

When the earl of Derby was alive, he had been sum- 
moned by Ireton to surrender the isle of Man ; and ha 
returned this spirited and memorable answer: *' 1 re» 
ceived your letter with indignatu>n« and with scorn retura 
you this answer; that I cannot but wonder whence yon 
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■hould father any hopes, that I should prove like you, 
treacherous to my sovereign ; since you cannot be igno- 
rant of my former actions in his late majest/s service, 
from which principles of loyalty I am no whit departed. 
I scorn your proffers; I disdain your favour; I abhor 
your treason ; and am so far from delivering up this island 
to your advantage, that I shall keep it to the utmost of 
my power to your destruction. Take this for your final 
answer, and forbear any farther solicitations ; for if you 
trouble me with any more messages of this nature, I will 
bum the paper and hang up the bearer. This is the im- 
mutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted pracUoe 
of him, who accounts it his chiefest gloiy to be his ma- 
Jest/s most loyal and obedient sulgect* 

•* Dbrbt.*' 
Note M, p. 231. 

It had been a usual policy of the presbyterian eede- 
tiastics to settle a chaplain in the great families, who acted 
as a spy upon his master* and gave them intelligence of 
the most private transactions and discourses of the family. 
A signal instance of priestly tyranny, and the aul^ection 
of the nobility I They even obliged the servants to give 
intelligence against their masters. Whitlocke, p. &08. 
The same author, p. 412, tells the following story. The 
synod meeting at Perth, and citing the ministers and 
people, who had expressed a dislike of their heenveniff 
government, the men being out of the way, their wives 
resolved to answer for them. And, on the day of ap- 
pearance, a hundred and twenty women, with good dubs 
in their bands, came and besieged the chureh, where tha 
reverend ministers sat. They sent one of their number 
to treat with the females, and he threatening excomott- 
nication, they basted him for his labour, kept him pri- 
soner, and sent a party of sixty, who routed the rea^ of 
the clergy, bruised their bodies sorely, took all their baff* 
gage and twelve horses. One of the ministers, after a 
mile's running, taking all creatures for his foes, meeting 
with^ a soldier, fell on his knees, who knowing nothing 
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ef tlie matter, asked the black-coat what he meant ? The 
female conquerorsy having laid hold on the synod clerk, 
beat him till he foreswore his office. Thirteen ministers 
lallied about four miles from the place, and voted that 
this village should never more have a synod in it, but be 
accursed; and that though in the years 1638 and 39» the 
godly women were cried up for stoning the bishops, yet 
now the whole 'sex should be esteemed wicked. 

Note N, p. 280. 

About this time an accident had ahnost robbed the 
protector of his life, and saved his enemies the trouble of 
all their machinations. Having got six fine Friesland 
coach-horses as a present from the count of Oldenburgh, 
he un<lertook for his amusement to drive them about 
Hyde-park ; his secretaiy, lliurloe, being in the coach. 
The horses were startled and ran away : he was onable 
to command them or keep the box. He fell upon the 
pole, was dragged upon the ground for some time; a 
pistd, which he carried in his pocket, went off; and by 
that singulur good fortune, which ever attended him, he 
was taken up without any considerable hurt or bruise. 

Ni4e O, p. S35. 

After Monk's declaration for a free parliament on tht 
Uth of February, he could mean nothing but the king's 
restoration: yet it was long before he would open himself 
even to the king. This declaration was within eight days 
after his arrival i.i London. Had he ever intended to have 
set up for himself, he would not surely have so soon 
abandoned a project so inviting: he would have taken 
some steps, which would have betrayed it It could only 
have been some disappointment, some frustrated attempt, 
which could have made him renounce the road of private 
ambition. But there is not the least symptom of such 
intentions. The story told of sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
by Mr. Locke^ has not any appearance of truth. Set 
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Lord Lansdowne*s Vindication, and Philip's Continiutiosk 
of Baker. I shall add to what tl^pse authors have 4iidk 
▼anced, that cardinal Mazarine wished for the kioff'A . 
restoration ^ though he would not have ycntured much tH' 
have procured it. 
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